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EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

THE  Modern  Educator's  Library  has  been  designed  to  give 
considered  expositions  of  the  best  theory  and  practice  in 
English  education  of  to-day.  It  is  planned  to  cover  the 
principal  problems  of  educational  theory  in  general,  of 
curriculum  and  organisation,  of  some  unexhausted  aspects 
of  the  history  of  education,  and  of  special  branches  of 
applied  education. 

The  Editor  and  his  colleagues  have  had  in  view  the 
needs  of  young  teachers  and  of  those  training  to  be  teachers, 
but  since  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster  are  not  the  sole 
factors  in  the  educative  process,  it  is  hoped  that  educators 
in  general  (and  which  of  us  is  not  in  some  sense  or  other 
an  educator  ?)  as  well  as  the  professional  schoolmaster  may 
find  in  the  series  some  help  in  understanding  precept  and 
practice  in  education  of  to-day  and  to-morrow.  For  we 
have  borne  in  mind  not  only  what  is  but  what  ought  to  be. 
To  exhibit  the  educator's  work  as  a  vocation  requiring  the 
best  possible  preparation  is  the  spirit  in  which  these  volumes 
have  been  written. 

No  artificial  uniformity  has  been  sought  or  imposed,  and 
while  the  Editor  is  responsible  for  the  series  in  general,  the 
responsibility  for  the  opinions  expressed  in  each  volume  rests 
solely  with  its  author. 

ALBERT  A.  COCK. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 


AUTHORS'  PREFACE 

THIS  volume  is  intended  to  take  its  place  in  a  series  of 
works  on  educational  theory  and  practice  written  by 
teachers  of  experience,  and  destined  primarily  for  the 
guidance  of  their  younger  colleagues.  At  the  same  time 
questions  of  organisation  and  administration  are  discussed, 
which  concern  all  those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  modern 
language  teaching,  whether  as  teachers  or  in  any  other 
capacity. 

Its  dual  authorship  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it 
deals  with  both  secondary  and  university  teaching.  It 
is  true  that  the  two  stages  do  not  exist  in  isolation,  but 
that  on  the  contrary  their  interests  are  bound  together  by 
the  most  various  ties,  yet  the  teaching  experience  differs 
in  the  two  cases,  and  each  serves  to  supplement  the 
other.  While  each  of  the  authors  is  mainly  responsible  for 
that  part  of  the  work  which  deals  specifically  with  the 
branch  of  education  in  which  he  is  engaged,  they  have 
collaborated  as  far  as  possible,  and  have  endeavoured  to 
preserve  the  homogeneity  of  the  book  as  a  whole.  Unless 
the  contrary  is  expressly  stated,  they  are  in  general  agree- 
ment throughout  in  matters  of  principle,  though  not 
necessarily  endorsing  every  statement  in  detail. 

In  accordance  with  the  aims  of  the  series,  they  have 
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attempted  to  give,  within  the  limits  prescribed,  a  broad  and 
comprehensive  review  of  the  whole  field  of  modern  language 
teaching.  While  referring  only  very  briefly  to  the  main 
features  of  the  past  history  and  development  of  the  subject, 
they  have  devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  general 
position  at  the  present  day,  and  what  appear  to  them  to  be 
the  main  tendencies  and  the  desirable  policy  for  the  future. 

All  their  constructive  proposals  are  to  be  regarded  as 
interdependent,  and  as  forming  parts  of  a  related  general 
scheme  for  the  improvement  of  modern  language  teaching 
in  all  its  branches.  The  various  types  of  schools  and  the 
universities  all  react  upon  one  another,  and  a  general 
advance  will  only  be  rendered  possible  by  the  increased 
efficiency  of  the  various  members. 

That  many  of  the  questions  to  be  discussed  are  still  a 
matter  of  controversy,  the  authors  are  only  too  well  aware. 
Yet,  while  realising  the  dangers  awaiting  those  engaging 
upon  this  most  thorny  of  subjects,  they  felt  that  the  in- 
vitation to  write  such  a  book  was  one  not  lightly  to  be 
disregarded.  They  did  not  aspire  to  accomplish  the  im- 
possible by  suggesting  a  policy  that  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all  their  colleagues,  but  hoped  all  the  same  to 
be  able  to  make  some  contribution,  however  modest,  to  the 
creation  of  a  conscious  policy  and  a  considered  theory  of 
the  place  of  modern  languages  in  our  national  system  of 
education. 

Much  has  been  done  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
aim  in  recent  times  by  the  Modern  Language  Association, 
not  only  through  its  organs,  but  also  through  the  labours  of 
its  various  committees.  Several  of  the  memoranda  which 
the  Association  has  prepared,  whether  for  the  direct  purpose 
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of  submission  to  the  Government  Committee,  or  independently 
of  the  existence  of  that  body,  the  authors  have  received  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Association  to  quote  and  otherwise 
make  use  of  in  the  compilation  of  the  present  work. 

May  the  book  serve  as  a  guide  and  an  encouragement 
to  those  younger  colleagues  who  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
their  career.  Their  work  is  difficult,  but  at  the  same  time 
full  of  interest,  and  its  importance  is  at  last  receiving  in 
full  measure  and  with  gathering  speed  that  acknowledge- 
ment which  was  so  long  withheld.  A  vast  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time,  both 
in  the  methods  and  results  of  modern  language  teaching, 
and  in  the  conditions  of  work  and  status  of  the  teachers ; 
and  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  next  few  years  will  see 
a  still  greater  advance.  Our  subject  has  had  its  stirring 
times,  but  none  have  been  more  stirring  and  none  more  full 
of  promise  than  the  present. 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to  know  the  obstacles 
and  difficulties  against  which  the  teachers  of  even  com- 
paratively recent  times  had  to  contend  could  almost  find 
it  in  -our  hearts  to  envy  the  rising  generation.  Thanks 
largely  to  the  labours  of  the  band  of  earlier  pioneers,  to 
whom  both  they  and  we  owe  so  much,  they  are  able  to 
enter  upon  their  career  with  definite  status  and  prospects, 
with  the  encouragement  of  official  recognition  and  general 
interest,  and  the  strength  conferred  by  a  growing  organisa- 
tion within  their  own  ranks. 

The  book  was  planned  while  the  War  was  in  progress, 
but  it  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  publication  of  the 
series  for  a  time.  In  these  circumstances  the  work  has 
been  revised,  with  due  regard  to  developments  which  have 
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taken  place  in  the  interval,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  publication  of  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Prime  Minister  in  1916  to  enquire  into  the  position 
of  Modern  Languages  in  the  educational  system  of  Great 
Britain,  and  recent  modifications  in  the  policy  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  respect  of  Advanced  Courses  in  schools.  It 
was  not,  however,  found  necessary  to  make  any  material 
changes  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  book,  or  in  the 
position  adopted  with  regard  to  essential  problems.  In 
presence  of  the  Government  Report  in  particular  it  was 
considered  better  to  preserve  it  as  the  expression  of  an 
independent  opinion,  leaving  the  reader  to  compare  its 
conclusions  with  those  arrived  at  in  that  Report. 

H.  G.  A. 
H.  L.  H. 

December  1919. 
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GENERAL   INTRODUCTION 

BEFORE  approaching  the  question  of  the  aims  and  organisa- 
tion of  modern  language  teaching  in  this  country,  it  will  be 
well  to  examine  the  reasons  advanced  for  the  teaching  of 
Modern  Languages,  and  the  justification  for  their  inclusion 
as  a  staple  subject  of  instruction  in  the  curriculum  of  our 
schools  and  Universities. 

The  most  obvious  value  of  a  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  is  to  be  found  in  their  practical  employment, 
whether  in  speaking  or  writing,  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication with  natives  of  the  countries  where  they  are 
spoken.  The  importance  of  this  aspect  is  beyond  doubt 
and  requires  no  argument ;  of  itself  it  renders  a  certain 
study  of  modern  languages  necessary  and  indeed  unavoid- 
able. Yet  the  total  number  of  our  students  of  foreign 
languages  who  will  ever  have  such  direct  intercourse  with 
foreigners  will  probably  always  remain  comparatively  small, 
and  on  these  grounds  alone  a  national  position  cannot  be 
claimed  for  their  study.  As  far  as  this  particular  need  is 
concerned,  it  could  be  met  by  the  special  training  of  those 
who  are  likely  to  have  occasion  to  make  such  practical  use 
of  the  languages  concerned. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  knowledge  required 
by  specialists,  who  need  to  read  the  works  of  foreign  experts 
in  their  subject.  In  spite  of  the  great  and  obvious  import- 
ance of  such  a  working  knowledge  of  foreign  languages, 
the  number  of  those  concerned  is  comparatively  small,  and 
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would  form  no  justification  for  making  modern  languages 
a  general  subject  of  study. 

The  claim  for  a  national  position  must  be  based  not  only, 
or  even  mainly,  on  such  largely  utilitarian  grounds,  but 
upon  a  broader,  humanistic  conception. 

There  are  so  many  subjects  which  demand  a  place  in 
the  curriculum  that  we  cannot  afford  to  barter  away  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  twenty  students  for  the  benefit  of  the 
one.  We  must  be  convinced  that  all  the  one-and-twenty 
are  deriving  adequate  benefit  from  their  study,  even  though 
it  may  result  in  a  special  and  peculiar  advantage  to  the  one. 

We  must  jealously  maintain  this  humanistic  and  not 
merely  vocational  value  of  modern  languages ;  for  their 
"face  value,"  their  practical  usefulness  to  the  few,  is  so 
obvious  as  sometimes  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief  reason 
for  their  study. 

Yet  no  other  subject  of  humanistic  education,  as  opposed 
to  vocational  training,  bases  its  claims  on  the  advantage  of 
the  one,  but  on  its  broad  educative  value  for  all.  What 
then  is  the  justification  for  teaching  modern  languages,  or 
a  modern  language,  to  all  the  pupils  of  our  higher  schools, 
and  not  merely  to  a  select  few  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  re-state  here  the  whole  humanistic 
position  for  the  benefit  of  modern  languages  in  particular ; 
but  all  the  same  it  will  be  best  to  consider  briefly  some 
fundamental  principles,  in  order  to  be  able  to  state  in  its 
wider  connection  the  position  of  our  special  study. 

We  may  regard  it  as  the  aim  of  education  to  enable  man 
to  appreciate  his  position  in  the  world,  both  spiritual  and 
material,  in  which  he  lives ;  to  enable  him  in  the  best  and 
highest  sense  to  adapt  himself  to  the  conditions  of  his 
existence. 

The  education  of  the  child  begins  with  his  own 
immediate  spiritual  and  material  environment.  Gradually 
his  spiritual  and  material  universe  is  widened,  both  directly 
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through  his  growing  acquaintance  with  the  concrete  world 
and  indirectly  through  his  new  discoveries  in  the  world  of 
thought  and  ideas. 

The  more  "  educated  "  a  man  becomes,  the  wider  grows 
his  environment,  till  he  finds  it  in  various  directions 
extending  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  national  horizon. 
He  comes  into  contact  with  influences  and  modes  of 
thought  which  reveal  new  aspects  of  life,  namely,  those 
obtained  from  the  standpoint  of  nations  speaking  other 
languages  than  his  own.  None,  even  the  least  educated, 
can  entirely  escape  such  contact,  though  these  other  nations 
and  their  languages  may  remain  little  more  than  empty 
names  all  through  his  life.  Shall  the  man  whose  spiritual 
environment  is  being  further  widened  by  higher  education 
be  enabled  to  place  himself  at  the  standpoint  of  one  or  more 
of  these  other  nations,  be  able  to  enjoy  at  first-hand  such 
a  fresh  aspect  of  life ;  or  shall  he  continue  to  acquire  only 
at  second-hand,  by  reference  and  allusion,  and  perhaps 
through  translation,  so  much  as  will  almost  inevitably  be 
assimilated  by  him  in  course  of  time  ? 

In  this  question  is  involved  the  whole  claim,  the 
humanistic  claim,  of  modern  languages  to  the  position  of 
a  staple  subject  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools.  The 
growing  child  will  make  the  acquaintance  of  other  turns 
of  speech,  other  modes  of  thought ;  in  the  literary  works 
which  will  be  read  new  ideas,  fresh  ideals  and  views  of  life 
will  challenge  his  attention  and  stimulate  his  powers  of 
comparison  and  criticism.  He  will  not  remain  a  mere 
spectator  of  this  interesting  drama,  but  under  the  influence 
of  this  wider  experience  will  modify  and  extend  the  rules 
by  which  he  lives. 

For  none  will  this  contact  with  a  foreign  mode  of 
thought  and  point  of  view  be  more  valuable  than  for  an 
insular  people  like  ourselves,  who  so  rarely  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  into  personal  touch  with  the  members  of 
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another  nation.  As  the  Master  of  Balliol  expresses  it : 
"  To  be  introduced  to  this  foreign  point  of  view  will  be 
invaluable  in  shaking  some  of  our  most  bigoted  English 
prejudices." l 

Yet  while  claiming  for  modern  language  study  this 
important  function,  we  by  no  means  wish  to  see  the  foreign 
language  usurp  the  natural  functions  of  the  mother-tongue. 
The  first  medium  of  humanistic  education  must  be  the 
mother-tongue,  and  for  many  it  will  remain  the  only 
medium.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  brief  attempt 
which  we  have  made  above  to  deduce  the  natural  evolu- 
tion of  education  from  first  principles. 

In  this  sense  of  the  natural  sequence  of  humanistic 
education  through  the  mother-tongue  and  foreign  languages 
respectively,  the  mother-tongue  may  perhaps  be  called  a 
"  primary,"  and  foreign  languages  a  "  secondary  "  instrument 
of  culture.  In  any  other  sense,  however,  we  would  deprecate 
the  use  of  the  term  "secondary  instruments  of  culture" 
as  applied  to  foreign  languages,  as  being  open  to  miscon- 
ception and  to  a  confusion  of  the  real  question  at  issue. 
In  its  proper  place  and  in  its  proper  sequence  the  know- 
ledge of  foreign  languages  occupies  a  primary  and  indeed 
an  inevitable  position.  In  the  gradual  extension  of  his 
intellectual  horizon  every  man  of  wider  education  is  bound 
to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  foreign  nations  and  even  at 
the  least  to  "  pick  up  some  scraps "  of  foreign  languages. 
It  is,  after  all,  only  a  question  of  degree :  whether  his 
knowledge  shall  remain  his  whole  life  through  fragmentary 
and  second-hand,  or  whether  he  shall  travel  definitely 
beyond  the  national  frontier  and  make  the  personal  acquaint- 
ance of  the  speech  and  thought  of  at  least  one  other  of 
the  great  contemporary  peoples.  How  can  a  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  mankind  be  in  any  ordinary 
sense  described  as  "  secondary  "  ! 

1  "The  Education  Question,  III.,"  The  English,  Review,  July  1917. 
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For  a  truly  humanistic  education  in  this  wide  sense 
we  hold,  then,  that  at  a  certain  stage  the  knowledge  of 
one  or  more  foreign  languages  is  essential.  In  the  abstract 
no  languages  are  without  importance,  and  there  are  many 
which  would  serve  this  educational  purpose.  However, 
we  cannot  learn  them  all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that — to 
quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Macan  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  in  January 
1917 — "we  are  all  in  favour  of  omniscience."  In  prac- 
tice there  will  be  found  to  be  certain  languages  which 
an  aggregate  of  various  important  factors  mark  out  as 
the  most  suitable  for  general  study  by  any  particular 
nation.1 

For  our  own  people,  custom  and  general  consent  have 
in  the  past  marked  out  French  in  the  first  place  and 
German  in  the  second  as  the  modern  foreign  languages 
most  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum.  The  critical 
spirit  engendered  by  the  European  War,  which  has  rightly 
led  to  a  reconsideration  of  even  the  most  time-honoured  of 
our  customs  and  institutions,  would  of  itself  have  led  to  a 
frank  examination  of  the  grounds  for  the  favoured  position 
allotted  to  these  two  languages,  even  apart  from  the  fact 
that  one  of  them  was  the  speech  of  our  principal  enemy. 
It  is  still  a  matter  of  well-nigh  universal  consent  that  French 
should  be  the  first  foreign  language  in  our  schools ;  but 
the  opinion  seems  to  be  rather  widely  held  that  German 
has  somehow  been  juggled  into  an  unwarranted  partnership 
with  it,  either  through  mere  inadvertence,  or  by  something 
more  sinister  than  idle  chance. 

We  hold  on  the  contrary  that  French  and  German 
deservedly  occupied  their  traditional  position,  not  only 
owing  to  the  many-sided  importance  of  the  nations  by 
which  they  are  spoken  and  their  proximity  to  our  shores, 

1  Of.  Government  Committee  Report,  §§  63-70,  on  the  "Relative  Import- 
ance of  the  Several  Languages." 
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but  also  because  these  two  languages  form  for  us  the 
natural  approach  to  the  two  great  European  families  of 
languages,  the  Romance  and  the  Germanic. 

We  endorse  the  words  of  the  Memorandum  on  the 
Study  of  German  after  the  War,  submitted  by  the 
Association  to  the  Government  Committee  on  Modern 
Languages :  "  In  view  of  all  the  facts  now  known,  we 
imagine  that  few  would  maintain  that  the  attention  devoted 
to  the  study  of  German  in  our  schools  and  Universities 
before  the  War  exceeded  the  limits  justified  by  the  import- 
ance of  a  knowledge  of  German  and  the  German-speaking 
countries.  We  hold  that  it  in  no  way  adequately  reflected 
that  importance.  The  study  of  German  has  inevitably 
suffered  during  the  War,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  to 
allow  any  further  diminution  to  take  place,  or  even  to 
accept  the  present  reduced  scale  as  permanent,  would  be 
to  the  national  disadvantage." 

Other  European  languages  are  important  for  us  in 
varying  degrees,  notably  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian, 
and  we  welcome  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  study  of  all  of  them  in  so  comparatively  short  a 
time.  Opportunities  for  their  study  should  be  provided 
without  delay  in  the  schools  of  all  districts  where  circum- 
stances point  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  course.  In  the 
Universities  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  teaching  of  all  important  languages.  Yet, 
whatever  may  be  the  case  with  regard  to  "  some  of  the 
great  provincial  centres,"  we  do  not  believe  in  the  necessity 
or  desirability  of  establishing  in  London  "  an  Institution, 
similar  in  purpose  to  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies  "  (and 
therefore  of  University  rank}  "  to  organise  and  facilitate  the 
study  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  European  tongues." T 
In  view  of  what  is  already  being  done  in  the  various 
Colleges  of  the  University,  there  is  little  room  left  for  such  a 

1  Government  Committee  Report,  §  70. 


"  London  School  of  European  Languages  "  without  running 
the  risk  of  that  "  overlapping "  and  "  harmful  rivalry  " 
which  the  Committee  itself  deprecates. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  practical  value  of  the  ability  to  write  and  speak  foreign 
languages  can  never  be  the  preponderating  factor  in  the 
general  school  teaching  of  our  subject.  Professor  Breul1 
has  expressed  his  views  as  follows : 

"  Not  one  of  (our  students)  will  have  to  translate  English 
works  into  foreign  languages  (we  are  of  course  not  con- 
cerned with  the  training  of  interpreters  and  professional 
translators). 

"  Some  may  be  called  upon  to  speak  fluently  in  a  foreign 
tongue. 

"Some  may  wish  to  translate  from  the  foreign  idiom 
into  English. 

"  Others  may  wish  to  correspond  in  the  foreign  tongue,  but 

"  All  want  to  read  foreign  books,  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, and  to  enjoy  the  treasures  of  foreign  literature. 
All  will  one  day  be  anxious  to  have  some  knowledge  and 
form  a  just  appreciation  of  the  general  character,  thoughts 
and  manners  of  their  neighbours  and  fellow-workers  in 
the  great  field  of  European  civilisation.  For  this  most 
important  aim  the  school  teaching  should  fully  equip  them. 
Hence  it  follows  that  reading,  and  not  translating,  should  le 
placed  in  the  foreground." 

It  must,  however,  be  most  strongly  emphasised  that 
correctness  in  the  use,  not  only  of  the  written,  but  also  of 
the  spoken  word  has  a  value  quite  apart  from  the  utilitarian 
employment  of  the  language,  and  one  which  affects  all 
students,  and  not  only  those  who  are  likely  to  make  a 
"  practical "  use  of  them. 

The  educational  value  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  the 

1  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages,  Cambridge  University 
Press,  4th  ed.,  1913,  p.  13. 
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written  word  has  been  long  and  generally  recognised,  and 
we  need  not  emphasise  it  here.  What  has  not  been  so 
generally  recognised,  and  hardly  recognised  at  all  until 
quite  recent  times,  is  the  purely  educational  as  opposed  to 
the  utilitarian  importance  of  correctness  in  the  use  of  the 
spoken  word.  Correctness  of  "  pronunciation  "  in  this  sense 
is  concerned  not  only 'with  the  separate  speech-sounds,  but 
also  with  their  combination  in  the  word  and  the  living 
phrase,  with  the  whole  rhythm  and  melody  of  speech.  It  is 
justly  emphasised  to-day  that  we  cannot  "  read  "  even  prose 
correctly,  and  much  less  verse,  if  we  are  substituting  a  false 
sound-picture  for  that  in  which  the  author  conceived  and 
fashioned  his  work.  Whether  the  work  is  "  read "  aloud 
or  not  is  in  this  respect  immaterial.  This  conception  is 
one  of  the  supremely  important  results  which  has  flowed 
from  the  insistence  in  recent  years  on  the  truism  that 
language  consists  of  sounds  and  not  of  symbols,  that  the 
prose  work  or  the  poem  does  not  live  on  the  printed  page, 
but  has  to  be,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  evoked  into 
existence  through  our  re-translation  of  the  symbols  into 
the  sounds  for  which  they  stand. 

In  this  sense  we  shall  see  no  contradiction  between  the 
position  defined  above  and  the  statement  contained  in  the 
Summary  of  Evidence  and  Recommendations  to  be  submitted 
(by  the  M.L.A.)  to  the  Government  Committee  on  Modern 
Languages. 

"  Instruction  in  Modern  Languages  in  schools  and 
Universities  should  aim  primarily  at : — 

"  (a)  The  cultivation  of  correctness  and  fluency  in  the 
spoken  and  written  language. 

"  (6)  The  cultivation  of  the  capacity  to  read  and 
appreciate  the  best  literature  in  the  language. 

"  (c)  The  imparting  of  accurate  information  about  the 
people  and  their  land — 

"  (i.)  Daily  life  and  ways,  character  and  ideas. 
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"  (ii.)  G-eography,  political,  historical  and  economic. 

"  (iii.)  History,  including  the  history  of  institutions,  law 
and  commerce." 

In  all  that  has  been  said  there  is  no  intention  of 
under-estimating  the  importance  of  the  direct,  practical  use 
of  foreign  languages  as  a  means  of  spoken  or  written  com- 
munication with  natives  of  the  respective  countries,  but 
only  the  wish  to  view  the  various  aspects  of  modern 
language  teaching  in  their  right  perspective  and  to  emphasise 
the  immense  and  universal  value  of  a  proper  "  reading " 
knowledge  of  the  language.  The  real  danger  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  subject,  as  it  affects  the  broad  masses  of  its 
students — we  are  not  now  speaking  of  the  comparatively 
few  specialists  and  experts — has  been  to  exaggerate  the 
relative  importance  of  conversational  fluency  and  purity  of 
accent.  One  of  the  special  dangers  to  which  we,  as  an 
insular  people,  are  exposed,  is  an  under-estimation  of  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  real  conversational  command  of  a 
foreign  language.  In  no  country  probably  are  so  many 
credulous  souls  to  be  found  who  believe  in  that  mythical 
personage — the  man  who  can  speak  one,  two  or  even  half- 
a-dozen  languages  just  as  well  as  his  own  mother-tongue. 
They  will  tell  you  of  men  they  know  who  have  learnt  to 
"speak  French  like  a  Frenchman" — perhaps  in  a  year  or 
less !  And  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  know 
Frenchmen  who  have  lived  among  us  for  twenty,  thirty 
or  forty  years,  and  still  do  not  speak  English  quite  like  an 
Englishman. 

In  view  of  this  insular  ignorance  it  is  no  wonder  that 
quacks  flourish  exceedingly  among  us,  and  that  such 
ridiculous  results  are  expected  of  our  schoolboys  and  school- 
girls by  the  ignorant  and  the  inexperienced. 

At  the  other  extreme,  and  constituting  another  though 
less  serious  danger,  we  have  the  company  of  the  disillusioned, 
who,  having  realised  that  for  them  even  approximate 
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perfection  is  unattainable,  declare  all  attempts  to  speak  a 
foreign  language  to  be  a  vanity  and  a  delusion,  and  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  attempt  the  unprofitable 
task. 

Against  both  these  dangers  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  our 
subject  by  educating  the  public  and  ourselves  with  regard 
to  what  is  practically  attainable,  and  by  not  raising  false 
and  exaggerated  expectations,  which  will  only  result  in  a 
reaction  of  disappointment  and  indifference.  We  must 
not  countenance  any  such  loose  talking  as  would  lead  the 
general  public  to  believe  that  the  power  to  "  think  in  the 
foreign  language  and  breathe  in  the  foreign  atmosphere  " 
can  be  acquired  with  no  more  expenditure  of  time  and 
effort  than  is  needed  to  acquire,  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of 
Algebra  extending  up  to  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

Among  continental  peoples  with  wider  linguistic  ex- 
perience we  find  very  little  of  this  "neck  or  nothing" 
reasoning.  They  realise  that  to  "  speak  like  a  native  "  is 
given  to  very  few,  even  under  the  most  favourable  conditions, 
but  they  do  not  on  that  account  petulantly  abandon  every 
attempt  to  speak.  We  must  keep  a  level  head  and  a  cool 
judgement  in  the  matter,  and  there  will  then  be  no  room  for 
any  discouragement  or  disappointment.  If  we  can  never 
acquire  a  perfect  Parisian  accent,  or  the  power  of  speaking 
faultless  French,  that  is  no  reason  for  not  speaking  French 
at  all  It  is  after  all  not  necessary  for  an  Englishman  when 
speaking  French  to  be  mistaken  for  a  Frenchman.  Both 
in  speaking  and  in  writing  a  foreign  language  for  practical 
purposes  there  are,  roughly  speaking,  three  stages  to  be 
attained.  Let  us  imagine  our  Englishman  to  be  confronted 
with  a  Frenchman  who  knows  not  a  word  of  English. 
The  first  stage  to  be  attained  is  that  at  which  he  can 
succeed  in  conveying  his  bare,  essential  meaning  to  the 
Frenchman,  however  brokenly,  however  ungrammatically, 
with  whatever  faults  of  pronunciation.  The  second  is  that 
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at  which  he  can  make  himself  understood  in  grammatically 
correct  though  not  necessarily  very  idiomatic  French,  and 
in  a  clear  and  readily  intelligible,  if  not  exactly  "  Parisian  " 
pronunciation.  The  third  is  that  at  which  both  language 
and  pronunciation  border  as  near  as  may  be  on  perfection. 
Because  our  student  cannot  attain,  or  perhaps  even  hope 
to  attain,  to  the  third  stage,  that  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  despise  the  second !  Even  the  first  stage  fulfils  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  all  merely  practical  study  of 
language — that  is,  the  forming  of  a  bridge,  however  rude, 
between  alien  peoples.  Who  shall  say  that  it  has  not  its 
own  definite  value  ?  We  are  assuming  of  course  that  the 
study  of  the  language  has  been  conducted  from  the  com- 
mencement on  sound  and  systematic  lines.  As  a  result  of 
shyness,  or  pride,  or  mere  insular  inexperience,  an  altogether 
unwarranted  discredit  attaches  among  us  to  the  employment 
of  a  language  in  this  most  rudimentary  stage. 

One  main  reason  why  we  have  been  so  long  in  attaining 
to  a  clear  conception  of  the  true  aims  of  modern  language 
study  and  of  the  results  which  are  practically  attainable, 
is  that  our  teaching  has  been  in  the  past  what  we  can  only 
describe  as  a  game  of  cross-purposes.1  The  study  of 
modern  languages  in  our  schools  was  in  the  first  place,  as 
it  were,  an  off-shoot  of  the  study  of  the  Classics,  and  the 
methods  were  imported  wholesale,  though  with  less  thorough- 
ness, from  those  employed  in  the  teaching  of  dead  lan- 
guages. In  the  second  place  their  teaching  was  entrusted 
to  foreigners,  whose  mental  processes  in  both  the  main  parts 
of  the  work,  i.e.  translation  and  re-translation,  were  exactly 
the  reverse  of  the  mental  processes  of  their  pupils. 

Not  that  the  foreigners,  to  do  them  justice,  ever  had 
any  fair  chance  of  success.  Modern  languages  were  regarded 
as  debased  and  unworthy  caricatures  of  the  Classical  tongues, 

1  For  the  history  of  the  study  of  Modern  Languages  in  Great  Britain  cf. 
Government  Committee  Report,  §§  6-23. 
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and  the  fact  of  having  been  born  in  the  country  was 
considered  quite  sufficient  qualification  to  teach  them. 
Many  of  these  foreigners  had  found  themselves  in  this 
country  after  no  special  preparation  for  the  office  which 
they  were  destined  to  fill,  and  their  appointment  and  their 
titles  made  us  the  laughing-stock  of  the  countries  from 
which  they  came.  There  were  brilliant  exceptions,  all 
honour  to  them,  and  on  the  whole  perhaps  the  results  were 
better  rather  than  worse  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  greatest  hardship  was  to  those  good  men  among  them 
who  had  to  share  in  the  inevitable  mass-appreciation  of 
their  body.  For,  as  was  only  to  be  expected,  a  profession 
largely  recruited  in  this  way  had  no  status  and  no  influence. 
Its  members  were  scattered  and  powerless,  and  their  body 
was  the  Cinderella  of  the  teaching  profession. 

The  first  and  essential  step  towards  a  reform  of  this 
state  of  affairs  was  to  place  the  work  in  the  hands  of 
Englishmen  of  the  right  type,  and  everything  else,  system, 
method  and  prestige,  was  bound  to  follow.  Such  men 
would  have  at  the  outset  the  immense  advantage  of  perform- 
ing the  same  mental  processes  which  they  were  asking 
their  pupils  to  perform ;  they  would  be  asking  them  only 
to  do  that  which  they  themselves  had  done ;  would  be 
indeed,  what  all  teachers  should  be,  nothing  but  older 
students  who  were  themselves  learning  all  the  time.  They 
would  inevitably  understand  their  own  young  fellow- 
countrymen  better  than  the  most  able  and  willing  foreigner 
could  hope  to  do.  They  would  appreciate  the  national 
needs  and  interests,  and  the  place  of  their  own  particular 
educational  work  in  the  national  system  in  which  they  had 
themselves  been  trained.  Naturally  the  supply  of  such 
English  teachers  would  at  the  outset  be  limited  and  their 
qualifications  varied,  and  generally  far  from  ideal.  There 
would  necessarily  be  a  transition  stage,  in  which  the  newer 
English  body  of  teachers  would  co-operate  with  the  foreign 
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teachers  whose  places  they  were  gradually  taking.  Such 
co-operation  might  indeed  with  advantage  be  continued 
indefinitely  within  certain  clearly  defined  limits.  Yet 
beyond  all  question  the  preliminary  condition  of  any  real 
improvement  was  that  the  organisation  and  the  responsibility 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen,  and  that, 
where  foreign  teachers  were  still  employed,  they  should  be 
working  on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  English  head  of  the 
department  in  accordance  with  the  policy  dictated  by  the 
national  needs  and  interests. 

There  were  not  wanting  those,  whether  foreigners  or 
others,  who  opposed  the  change  of  policy  in  regard  to  the 
modern  language  staff  on  the  grounds  that  the  English 
teachers  would  never  possess  a  perfect  command  of  the 
foreign  tongue,  and  were  therefore  not  qualified  to  teach  it. 
Apparently  they  did  not  perceive  the  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
of  their  whole  argument ;  namely,  that  if  the  teachers  who 
are  devoting  their  whole  lives  to  the  study  of  the  language, 
with  advantages  which  include  foreign  residence  and  even 
foreign  tuition,  cannot  acquire  a  sufficient  command  of  the 
language  to  qualify  them  to  teach  it,  the  knowledge  which 
schoolboys  can  acquire  during  a  few  hours  a  week  for  a 
few  years  must  be  infinitely  more  imperfect  and  indeed 
practically  valueless,  and  that  the  whole  teaching  of  modern 
languages  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  a  failure  and  waste 
of  time. 

The  view  we  hold,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  if  competent 
British  teachers  can  bring  the  boys  up  to  anything 
approaching  their  own  standard,  all  and  more  than  all  that 
we  can  expect  will  have  been  achieved ;  that  they  will 
bring  their  pupils  up  to  this  standard  more  quickly  than 
the  foreigner ;  and  that,  in  the  schools  at  any  rate,  we  can 
leave  perfection  to  take  care  of  itself,  and  devote  ourselves  to 
the  attainment  of  clearly  defined  practical,  if  limited,  results. 

Out   of  the   welter   of  conflicting  views  and  interests 
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a  definite  policy  is  now  emerging,  and  in  the  schools 
at  any  rate  the  control  and  organisation  at  least  have 
been  passing  more  and  more  into  British  hands.  Of  the 
University  problem  we  shall  speak  in  the  later  part  of  the 
book.  The  questions  connected  with  the  training  of  the 
new  body  of  teachers  have  now  been  under  discussion  for 
some  years,  and  the  vigour,  not  to  say  the  occasional  heat 
and  acerbity,  with  which  conflicting  theories  have  been 
championed,  has  testified  at  any  rate  to  the  life  and  keenness 
of  the  new  movement. 

There  is  still  much  diversity  of  opinion  concerning 
method,  and  indeed  no  dead  uniformity  is  attainable  or 
even  desirable.  All  the  same,  certain  broad  guiding 
principles  are  here,  too,  undoubtedly  emerging  with  in- 
creasing clearness,  and  certain  maxims,  which  would  have 
been  hotly  contested  but  a  very  few  years  ago,  are  ac- 
cepted as  the  commonplaces  of  to-day.  Time  has  moved 
very  rapidly  with  our  subject,  and  our  Middle  Ages  lie 
but  a  very  few  years  behind  us.  We  have  certainly  left 
behind  us  the  first  of  the  three  phases  through  which, 
according  to  Herbert  Spencer  (Essay  on  Intellectual  Educa- 
tion), human  opinion  passes — "  the  unanimity  of  the 
ignorant,"  and  entered  upon  the  second,  the  "disagree- 
ment of  the  enquiring."  May  we  pass  in  due  time  to  the 
third  phase,  of  which  the  second  is  the  parent,  namely, 
"  the  unanimity  of  the  wise,"  a  unanimity,  that  is,  in 
principles,  though  not  in  details.  The  words  which  precede 
the  sentence  from  which  we  have  just  quoted  seem  to  apply 
with  peculiar  fitness  to  the  recent  history  of  our  subject. 

"  Were  we  in  possession  of  the  true  method,  divergence 
from  it  would,  of  course,  be  prejudicial;  but  the  true 
method  having  to  be  found,  the  efforts  of  numerous  inde- 
pendent seekers  carrying  out  their  researches  in  different 
directions,  constitute  a  better  agency  for  finding  it  than 
any  that  could  be  devised.  Each  of  them  struck  by 
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some  new  thought  which  probably  contains  more  or  less 
of  basis  in  facts ;  each  of  them  zealous  on  behalf  of  his 
plan,  fertile  in  expedients  to  test  its  correctness,  and 
untiring  in  his  efforts  to  make  known  its  success ;  each 
of  them  merciless  in  his  criticism  on  the  rest — there 
cannot  fail,  by  composition  of  forces,  to  be  a  gradual  ap- 
proximation of  all  towards  the  right  course.  Whatever 
portion  of  the  normal  method  any  one  has  discovered  must, 
by  the  constant  exhibition  of  its  results,  force  itself  into 
adoption ;  whatever  wrong  practices  he  has  joined  with 
it  must,  by  repeated  experiment  and  failure,  be  exploded. 
And,  by  this  aggregation  of  truths  and  elimination  of 
errors,  there  must  eventually  be  developed  a  correct  and 
complete  body  of  doctrine." 

With  the  sudden  introduction  of  "  newer "  languages 
into  the  curriculum  of  our  schools,  the  same  problems  are 
being  encountered  afresh  which  have  been  met  and  over- 
come in  the  case  of  French  and  German.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  same  mistakes  will  not  be  repeated.  It  is  no 
doubt  impossible  to  find  immediately  an  adequate  number 
of  competent  Englishmen  for  the  teaching  of  some  of  these 
languages,  and  it  is  therefore  no  doubt  inevitable  that  the 
teaching,  and  even  the  responsibility  and  organisation,  should 
be  to  a  considerable  extent  placed  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 
If  this  is  necessary,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said ;  but  we 
would  at  least  urge  that  these  foreign  teachers  should  be 
chosen  with  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  should  be  men 
who  would  be  judged  worthy  to  hold  similar  positions  in 
their  own  country. 

To-day  we  modern  language  teachers  stand  before  the 
world  as  members  of  a  recognised  and  largely  homogeneous 
profession.  We  have  our  Association,1  in  which  there  is 

1  The  Report  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee,  appointed  on  September 
3,  1918,  has  been  circulated  to  all  members  of  the  Association,  and  was 
discussed  at  the  Animal  Geneva!  Meeting  on  January  9,  1919. 
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place  for  all,  and  which  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  join,  and 
our  two  organs,  Modern  Language  Teaching  and  the 
Modern  Language  Review,  in  which  all  members  can  find 
ample  room  for  self-expression. 

Some  teachers  may  not  find  the  Association,  or  its 
organs,  entirely  to  their  liking  and  for  that  reason  may 
refuse  to  join  its  ranks.  To  such  people  we  would  say : 
It  is  your  duty  to  grumble,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is 
your  duty  as  modern  language  teachers  to  join  the  Associa- 
tion. It  is  your  duty  to  do  your  grumbling  openly,  and  to 
help  to  improve  those  features  which  are  not  to  your 
liking,  rather  than  to  sulk,  like  the  hero  of  old,  in  your 
tents.  All  share  in  the  stability  and  strength  which 
organisation  alone  can  give,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to 
contribute  to  that  strength,  and  to  help  to  create  for  the 
Modern  Language  Association  that  tradition  and  dignity 
which  sister  associations  have  already  acquired  or  are 
rapidly  acquiring.  All  sections  of  teachers  ought  to  be 
represented.  Primary  teachers  are  less  concerned  with  our 
subject  than  with  certain  others,  and  hence  we  can  never 
quite  attain  to  that  catholicity  which  some  other  associa- 
tions enjoy ;  but  none  ought  to  stand  aside.  University 
teachers  are  no  less  concerned  with  the  schools  from  which 
the  majority  of  their  students  come,  than  are  the  schools 
with  the  Universities  to  which  many  of  their  pupils  go. 
University  professors  ought  to  impress  upon  their  students 
the  duty  of  joining  the  Association,  and  teachers  to  urge  it 
upon  their  colleagues  and  all  who  are  interested  in  the  subject. 

The  Association  has  undoubtedly  done  much  already  for 
the  subject,  and  it  is  young  and  vigorous  enough  not  to  be 
frightened  by  the  mistakes  it  has  already  made,  or  to  be 
afraid  of  making  more.  Our  subject  is  rapidly  coming  into 
its  own.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  appointment  by  the  Prime  Minister  (August 
26,  1916)  of  a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  position  of 
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Modern  Languages  in  our  Educational  System,1  or  the 
recommendations  of  the  Treasury  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  examinations  for  Class  I.  of  the  Civil  Service.  In 
connection  with  the  former  the  Association,  through  its 
various  committees,  took  up  a  heavy  burden  of  work,  and 
submitted  Memoranda  on  nearly  all  aspects  of  modern 
language  teaching,  which  will  be  frequently  quoted  or 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  this  work.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  new  Eegula- 
tions  based  on  that  Eeport,  will  be  discussed  in  the  final 
chapter. 

In  these  coming  days  we  must  be  ambitious,  and  not 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  best.  If  all  do  their 
duty,  we  shall  be  a  very  powerful  organisation,  and  shall 
have  to  show  ourselves  worthy  of  the  important  work 
entrusted  to  us.  Many  of  our  claims  are  being  conceded, 
and  under  improved  conditions  it  will  devolve  upon  us  to 
show  that  the  fault  was  not  in  ourselves,  nor  in  our  subject, 
but  in  our  stars,  that  we  were  underlings. 

1  The  Committee  presented  its  Report  to  the  Prime  Minister  on  April  2, 
1918.  For  the  Resolutions  of  the  Association  on  that  Report  cf.  M.L.T. 
for  February  1919. 
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THE  SCHOOL 
CHAPTEK  I 

THE  PLACE  OF  MODEKN  LANGUAGES  IN  THE  GENERAL 
TIME-TABLE 

IN  any  discussion  of  the  claim  of  modern  languages  to 
an  important  position  in  the  general  scheme  of  education 
we  have  always  to  remember  the  time-table.  Regarded  in 
isolation,  every  subject  which  is  backed  by  a  special  Associa- 
tion can  make  out  a  convincing  claim  to  serious  considera- 
tion. It  is  only  when  each  specialist  looks  at  the  curri- 
culum as  a  whole,  set  out  in  terms  of  the  time-table,  that 
he  has  to  admit  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  all  that  his 
special  arguments  would  assign  to  him.  If,  then,  the 
discussion  is  to  bear  fruit,  the  interested  parties  must  be 
fully  conscious  that  the  standard  of  attainment,  fixed  for 
each  subject  at  various  stages  of  the  school  course,  must 
be  checked  by  comparison  with  the  standard  laid  down  for 
each  of  the  other  subjects.  The  results  of  this  comparison 
must,  in  their  turn,  be  checked  by  the  time  available  in  the 
time-table  as  a  whole,  and  what  it  is  possible  to  achieve  in 
that  time,  when  it  is  judiciously  distributed  among  the 
various  claimants.  The  mental  energy  of  the  pupils  is  not 
unlimited,  and  if  energy  is  taken  for  one  subject  it  is  not 
available  for  another ;  though  a  judicious  distribution  of 
the  work  over  the  day  and  the  week  may  distribute  the 
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strain,  and  employ  the  available  energy  more  efficiently, 
a  consideration  that  affects  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  The 
simplest  way  of  checking  extravagant  claims  for  any  one 
subject  is  to  acquire  the  habit  of  thinking  of  the  weekly 
time-table  or,  better  still,  the  term's  time-table  as  the  unit. 
This  habit  is  the  recognition  in  a  simple  form  of  the  unity 
of  education. 

In  the  general  unspecialised  time-table  for  pupils  of  from 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  up  to  sixteen  we  may  expect  to 
find  5  or  6  periods  out  of,  say,  30,  exclusive  of  preparation, 
assigned  to  Mathematics,  and  3  or  4  assigned  to  Science. 
Assign  3  to  History,  3  to  Geography,  3  to  Music,  Drawing 
and  Handicraft,  assign  a  lesson  a  day  to  English  language 
and  literature,  including  Scripture,  and  we  shall  have,  at 
most,  6  periods  left  for  foreign  languages.  No  specialist 
will  admit  that  the  amount  of  time  assigned  here  to  his 
subject  is  excessive,  and  all  specialists  will  agree  that  all 
these  subjects  are  necessary  elements  of  a  general  education.1 
The  above  time-table  is  not  put  forward  as  a  model,  but 
only  by  way  of  illustration,  and  no  attempt  will  be  made 
to  draw  up  a  model ;  but  whatever  readjustment  may  be 
necessary,  it  is  useful  to  test  our  schemes  in  terms  of  the 
time-units  as  a  check  on  what  it  is  possible  to  include 
in  the  plan  for  each  week,  term  and  year.  Translate  your 
first  principles  into  terms  of  the  time-table  and  you  will 
quickly  discover  the  limits  of  the  possible.  We  cannot 
profitably  discuss  the  problem  of  the  place  of  modern 
languages  in  the  general  time-table  without  this  effort 
of  translation. 

If  other  subjects  compete  with  equal  right  for  a  share 
of  the  time-table,  they  also  co-operate  with  modern  lan- 
guages in  educating  the  same  pupils.  The  modern  language 
teacher  therefore  must  consider  what  points  of  contact  his 

1  See  Report  issued  by  the  Council  of  Humanistic  Studies,  Education, 
Scientific  and  Humane,  edited  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.     John  Murray,  1917. 
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subject  has  with  other  subjects,  and  what  methods  will 
enable  him  to  derive  help  from  them.  Mathematics  has 
but  little  direct  concern  for  the  modern  language  teacher. 
He  will  expect  his  pupils  to  know  the  four  rules  and 
do  simple  measurements  and  money  sums  in  English ;  he 
will  exercise  this  knowledge  in  the  foreign  language. 
Some  enthusiastic  modernists,  who  teach  Mathematics  as 
well  as  Modern  Languages,  may  do  not  only  Arithmetic, 
but  Geometry  and  Algebra,  in  the  foreign  language ;  this, 
however,  cannot  be  a  general  arrangement.  A  knowledge 
of  elementary  science  will  similarly  be  turned  to  account 
in  one  of  these  two  ways. 

At  a  later  stage  the  modern  language  teacher  would 
like  his  pupils  to  know  a  few  facts  about  the  history 
of  mathematics  and  science  in  the  country  whose  language 
and  people  he  is  studying,  in  relation,  for  example,  to  great 
men  like  Poincare  and  Pasteur.  I  lay  stress  on  the  value 
of  such  information,  even  in  small  doses.  Both  Mathe- 
matics and  Science  supplement  modern  language  teaching 
in  respect  of  ideas,  vocabulary  and  accurate  expression. 
They  form  one  of  the  approaches  to  linguistic  and  literary 
appreciation.  I  have  known  boys  with  an  anti-literary  bias 
learn  to  write  good  essays  on  general  subjects  through  the 
training  they  received  in  setting  out  their  mathematical 
and  scientific  work.  I  remember  one  who  told  me  that 
Lessing's  Laokoon,  in  German,  was  the  first  work  in 
literature  that  had  ever  appealed  to  him.  He  had,  at  my 
suggestion,  chosen  it  to  read  by  himself  for  examination, 
and  found  enjoyment  in  its  scientific  method.  This  re- 
vealed to  him  a  quality  in  literature  whose  presence  he 
had  never  before  suspected,  and  aroused  the  desire  to  make 
further  discoveries. 

Teachers  of  literature  have  to  contend  with  a  tradition 
that  their  subject  is  a  mere  distraction  or  amusement. 
They  are  partly  to  blame  for  the  tacit  assumption  that 
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it  has  no  value  for  practical  living,  for  they  have  not 
explored  the  territories  of  their  domain.  They  need  travel 
no  further  than  Faraday  and  Huxley  in  English  to  show 
that  science  expresses  itself  in  literature,  that  literature  is 
the  only  adequate  verbal  expression  of  serious  knowledge. 

The  modern  language  teacher  has  in  the  past  been  far 
too  limited  in  his  interests.  All  reform  teachers  grasp  the 
importance  of  "  life  and  ways "  in  the  interpretation  of 
literature  and  art,  even  if  they  do  not  go  on,  as  they  ought, 
to  some  systematic  study  of  history  and  geography.  Our 
studies  will  mean  something  very  superficial  if  we  do  not 
add  to  the  heroes  of  letters  and  arts,  of  the  stage  and  the 
concert-room,  the  heroes  of  war  and  exploration,  of  govern- 
ment, manufacture  and  trade,  of  the  study  and  the  laboratory. 
Some  of  the  great  names  may  now  be  found  in  the  histories 
of  literature.  In  a  popular  work  like  Didier's  Histoire 
illustre'e  de  la  Literature  frangaise  you  will  find  Pare*  on 
the  same  page  as  Palissy ;  Pasteur  is  there  as  well  as  the 
two  Poincare*,  and  our  colleagues  in  mathematics  and  science 
will  help  us  to  understand  their  importance.  There  is  no 
reason  why  a  few  of  the  great  names  should  not  come  into 
our  text-books ;  the  mere  name  with  little  besides  is  a  gain.1 

It  is  our  duty  as  modern  language  teachers  to  put  before 
our  pupils  the  foreign  country  as  a  whole.  Pasteur  is  as 
important  to  our  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  France  as 
Napoleon  and  Victor  Hugo.  We  may  find  a  revelation  of 
the  spirit  of  France  and  of  French  literary  style  in  Vallery- 
Radot's  Life  of  Pasteur.2  The  close  friendship  of  science 
and  literature  is  an  honourable  tradition  in  France. 

Geography,  the  new  Geography,  the  modern  language 
teacher  will  need  too ;  he  must  suppose  that  his  pupils 

1  Much  can  be  found  in  L.  Petit  de  Julleville's  Histoire  de  la  Langue  et 
de  la  Literature  franqaise. 

2  The  Life  of  Helmholtz,  the  greatest  name  in  German  science,  I  only 
know  in  the  abridged  translation.     It  is  not  to  be  neglected,  but  it  has  not 
the  same  broad,  human  interest. 
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have  acquired  general  ideas  about  the  forms  of  land  and 
water,  about  soil,  climate  and  products.  He  will  teach 
the  expression  of  these  ideas  in  the  foreign  language,  as 
well  as  the  names  of  foreign  countries  and  peoples,  of  rivers, 
mountains  and  towns  in  their  foreign  form.  Some  of  this 
information  must  be  used  in  the  early  stages ;  some  must 
be  reserved  until  we  can  draw  upon  great  authors  like 
Eeclus.  On  the  scientific  side  the  modern  language  teacher 
will  probably  be  weak ;  at  present  few  men  with  a  literary 
training  can  make  intelligent  use  of  scientific  geography, 
and  that  is  why  they  sometimes  despise  it ;  but  on  the 
historical,  topographical,  picturesque  sides  he  should  be 
strong,  thanks  to  his  first-hand  experience.  He  should  be 
able  to  use  Michelet's  famous  Tableau  de  France,  or  the  more 
recent  description  in  Lavisse,  as  something  more  than  a 
literary  study  and  awaken  the  pages  of  printed  matter  into 
life. 

He  should  be  able  to  take  his  pupils  into  Calais  harbour, 
through  the  streets  of  Caen,  and  up  and  down  the  highway 
of  the  Seine.  Though  medieval  Kheims  has  been  ground 
to  powder,  he  should  know  the  underground  city  of 
champagne  and  the  vineyards  that  outlast  all  invaders. 
He  should  be  able  to  start  from  the  coast  of  Normandy  or 
Brittany  and  explore  North  America  with  Cartier  and  La 
Salle,  and  discover  our  own  French-speaking  fellow-subjects 
in  the  farmsteads  of  Quebec. 

Historical  knowledge  is  so  essential  to  the  study  of 
language  and  literature  that  its  consideration  must  be 
reserved  for  a  special  chapter ;  but  here  certain  general 
remarks  are  needed.  If  geography  gives  us  the  position  in 
space  of  the  country  with  which  we  are  dealing,  history 
gives  us  its  place  in  time.  If  geography  gives  us  the 
character  of  the  country,  history  gives  us  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants.  Even  if  the  pupil  does  not  include  in  his 
time-table  the  language  and  literature  of  that  country,  the 
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modern  language  teacher  will  be  glad  for  him  to  form  a 
bowing  acquaintance  with  its  inhabitants  and  acquire  an 
intelligent  interest  in  them.  The  imparting  of  such  know- 
ledge and  such  interest  is  one  of  his  aims,  and  he  needs 
the  co-operation  of  his  colleagues  in  order  to  achieve  it. 
He  might  repay  his  colleagues  with  an  occasional  lecture 
based  on  his  own  experience. 

The  history  lesson  will  have  developed  two  of  the 
fundamental  conceptions  that  he  needs  most  in  his  pupils, 
the  sense  of  time  and  the  sense  of  growth.  It  is  clear 
that  dull  pupils  have  no  real  grasp  of  present,  past  and 
future,  and  only  the  vaguest  feeling  for  the  varying  grada- 
tions of  these  three  divisions  of  practical  life ;  hence  their 
difficulty  in  learning  the  tense  forms  and  applying  them. 
They  remain  "grammar,"  a  thing  not  used  outside  the 
class-room.  Again,  it  is  easy  even  for  the  stupid  to  under- 
stand that  the  ancient  Briton  and  the  ancient  Roman  were 
different  from  themselves.  It  is  difficult  even  for  the 
clever  to  realise  that  they  themselves  are  the  children  of 
these  ancients.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  French  are 
different  from  themselves ;  it  is  hard  to  realise  that  both 
French  and  British  have  grown  out  of  these  same  ancestors 
by  continuous  change,  though  by  different  processes. 

The  method  by  which  this  practical  and  scientific 
knowledge  is  gained  is  the  historical  method,  and  the  facts 
which  it  uses  are  the  facts  of  history,  easy  in  simple 
narrative  for  all  to  understand,  even  if  they  must  make  an 
effort  in  order  to  remember  them.  Julius  Caesar,  William 
the  Conqueror,  Cre'cy,  Poitiers,  Agincourt,  Eleanor  of 
Guienne,  the  Katharine  of  Shakespeare's  Henry  V.,  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Henrietta  Maria, 
Blenheim,  Trafalgar,  Waterloo,  the  Crimea :  this  list  of 
names  indicates  the  attitude  towards  France  in  the  old 
school  text-books.  The  impression  stamped  for  life  on  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  was  not  only  incomplete  but  pernicious. 
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It  stamped  not  only  a  wrong  idea  of  the  Frenchman  and 
France,  but  of  the  Briton  and  Britain.  To  take  one  point 
which  can  be  tested  in  the  actual  experience  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years :  the  belief  that  we  have  a  long  record  of 
triumph  over  a  great  military  rival  has  contributed  to  the 
complacent  conviction  that  we  could  without  forethought 
or  preparation  succeed  against  any  enemy. 

To  this  list  of  military  movements  and  marriages  the  last 
generation  could  add  the  name  of  Pasteur ;  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  the  present  generation  has  forgotten  it.  In  compensation 
it  has  made  its  own  the  names  of  Joffre  and  Foch  and  a  lively 
sense  of  the  courage,  attractiveness  and  resource  of  the  French. 

This  is  not  a  working  knowledge  of  the  land  and  the 
people,  and  some  boys  and  girls  are  still  leaving  school 
with  no  better  equipment  for  their  life  as  British  citizens. 
But  in  general  there  is  the  opportunity  for  learning  more 
facts  and  understanding  their  meaning.  This  opportunity 
will  be  turned  to  greater  or  less  account  according  as  the 
teacher  of  history  estimates  the  importance  of  the  French 
connection.  In  the  text-book  France  flits  on  and  off  the 
scene ;  the  teacher  can  make  the  pupil  realise  that  France 
is  always  present.  The  teacher  of  modern  languages  must 
be  in  a  position  to  turn  to  account  this  historical  informa- 
tion and  to  extend  it.  He  can  be  helped  by  better  text- 
books, especially  well-illustrated  text-books,  but  he  must  not 
depend  on  them ;  and  like  the  enlightened  teacher  of  the 
Classics  he  will  draw  on  the  artistic  treasures  of  the  French. 

In  close  association  with  the  historical  growth  of  the  two 
peoples  comes  the  historical  growth  of  the  two  languages. 
The  dullest  pupil  will  notice  that  some  words  are  the 
same  in  both,  and  that  the  relation  of  others  is  but  slightly 
disguised.  He  learns  in  his  text-book  something  about  the 
domination  of  Norman-French  and  the  ultimate  victory  of 
English.  He  learns  still  more  of  this  in  his  English  lesson 
in  reading  Ivanhoe,  stories  from  Chaucer  and  Chaucer 
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himself.  He  will  acquire  at  the  same  time  a  vague  notion, 
which  may  be  made  distinct,  that  language  is  always 
growing.  This  information,  too,  the  teacher  of  modern 
languages  must  be  able  to  turn  to  account. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  study  of  "English,"  English 
literature  and  language,  English  grammar  and  composition. 
I  have  insisted  on  the  unity  of  the  time-table  as  a  whole, 
and  I  must  insist  still  more  strongly  on  the  unity  of  the 
linguistic  group  of  studies  as  a  whole.  If  the  group 
contains  one  or  more  modern  foreign  languages,  or  one  or 
more  ancient  languages,  even  if  it  contains  one  or  more 
representatives  of  both,  we  must  still  assign  to  the  study 
of  the  mother-tongue  a  greater  importance  in  any  scheme 
of  national  education.  Language  teachers  hope  that  they 
are  helping  to  train  up  honest,  intelligent,  refined,  active 
citizens :  good  tax-payers,  good  fighters,  good  parents,  good 
workers  in  private  and  public  service.  For  this  end  the 
study  of  one  great  literature  is  an  essential  condition ;  for 
Englishmen  that  literature  must  be  English.  It  must  be 
English,  because,  for  us,  English  is  the  greatest  of  literatures. 
It  must  be  English,  because  only  from  it  can  we  learn  to 
know  ourselves.  In  the  English  language  English  men 
and  women  must  do  their  daily  work.  In  it  they  must  do 
their  hard  thinking  in  scientific,  political,  economic  and 
literary  problems.  For  these  ends  they  must  be  masters 
of  their  instrument,  and  they  cannot  become  masters 
without  a  study  of  the  great  artificers,  the  great  exemplars 
of  its  accurate  and  emotional  use. 

Travel  within  the  bounds  of  our  native  literature 
affords  no  narrow  experience,  and  some  of  the  advantages 
of  foreign  travel  in  the  ancient  and  modern  world  can  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  translations. 

This  brief  recognition  of  the  claims  of  English  is  neces- 
sary for  our  examination  of  the  true  position  of  modern 
foreign  languages  in  the  time-table. 
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The  foreign  language  teacher  cannot  say  to  himself: 
"  This  is  no  concern  of  mine."  Such  an  attitude  is  the 
pride  of  the  narrow  specialist  in  his  ignorance  of  other 
special  studies  and  activities.  He  is  a  language  teacher 
before  he  is  a  foreign  language  teacher ;  he  is  an  English- 
man before  he  is  a  teacher.  As  a  language  teacher  he 
needs  to  possess  the  information  and  culture  enshrined  in 
English ;  as  an  Englishman  he  must  be  eager  to  possess  it. 

Let  us  now  attempt  to  state  the  aims  of  the  language 
teacher ;  we  shall  then  be  able  to  estimate  the  importance 
of  realising  the  unity  of  all  language  teaching.  We  may 
define  them  as  clear  self-expression  in  speech  and  writing, 
intelligent  recitation  and  reading  aloud  of  prose  and  verse, 
the  power  of  discrimination  in  private  reading,  discrimina- 
tion both  in  taste  and  logic,  a  fund  of  information  and 
ideas,  an  orderly  knowledge  of  the  content  and  structure  of 
some  masterpieces,  the  development  of  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Such  a  statement  can  be  accepted  by  all  language  teachers, 
and  they  will  all  agree  that  these  aims  can  be  most 
readily  achieved  in  the  language  most  familiar  to  the  pupil 
and  the  teacher,  the  mother-tongue  of  both. 

If  the  foreign  language  teacher  generally  has  not  always 
recognised  the  need  for  his  own  equipment  in  English,  the 
modern  language  teacher  has  long  seen  that  the  equipment 
of  his  pupils  with  information  and  ideas  in  English 
studies  concerns  him  closely.  He  often  complains,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  his  pupils  are  sent  to  him  unpre- 
pared for  foreign  adventure.  They  cannot  pronounce 
their  own  language  distinctly,  they  cannot  speak  or  write 
it  grammatically,  they  cannot  read  it  intelligently,  they 
cannot  understand  simple  grammatical  terms  or  hear 
simple  rhythms.  He  maintains  that  pupils  sent  to  him 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  know  that  they  must 
understand  what  they  have  to  learn,  and  have  some  idea 
how  to  learn  it.  It  ought  to  be  some  one's  business  to  see 
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that  every  pupil  has  this  equipment.  Our  organisation  is 
at  present  defective  in  that  it  fails  to  secure  this  essential. 
In  the  chapter  on  organisation  a  remedy  for  this  defect 
will  be  suggested. 

I  have  indicated  some  extension  of  the  duties  of  the 
foreign  language  teacher,  I  must  now  point  out  a  limita- 
tion of  his  claims.  He  must  honestly  admit  that  we  cannot 
find  our  humanistic  salvation  without  the  aid  of  our  own 
language  and  literature.  The  belief  is  still  widely  spread 
that  with  better  preparatory  training  we  shall  give  all 
pupils  in  secondary  schools  a  humanistic  training  in  some 
foreign  language,  in  addition  to  that  in  the  mother-tongue, 
and  any  evidence  to  the  contrary  is  regarded  as  proof  of 
the  witness's  limited  experience.  But  no  one  can  dispute 
the  fact  that  many  pupils  are  now  struggling  with  the 
beggarly  elements  of  French  and  Latin  at  fifteen  after 
three  to  five  years  of  effort.  Under  the  existing  conditions, 
at  any  rate,  such  pupils  can  only  be  given  a  humanistic 
education  in  English.  They  cannot  be  educated  in  any 
foreign  language. 

The  sense  of  public  obligation  founded  on  reason  and 
sentiment  can  be  cultivated  and  developed  only  through 
English,  though  the  foreign  language  teacher  can  strengthen 
it  by  precept  and  example  from  other  countries.  A 
common  stock  of  knowledge  and  sentiment  expressed  in 
our  common  language  should  form  a  bond  of  union 
between  all  classes.  The  part  of  the  foreign  language 
teacher  will  be  to  enrich  that  stock  from  foreign  sources, 
and  to  make  possible  that  understanding  of  foreign  nations 
on  which  alone  international  co-operation  can  be  based. 

The  English  Humanities  then  should  form  the  founda- 
tion of  all  humanistic  study.  Some  pupils  will  advance  no 
further ;  but  the  more  gifted,  or  those  who  have  a  longer 
school  career,  will  explore  one  foreign  language.  By 
common  consent  this  will  be  French. 
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There  are  certain  definite  advantages  in  basing  our 
linguistic  and  literary  training  first  on  English  and  then 
on  French.  It  takes  a  long  time  before  the  child  can 
handle  his  strange  foreign  instrument  well  enough  to 
enjoy  the  linguistic  and  literary  merits  of  the  original 
Latin  and  Greek. 

In  Latin,  if  he  is  quick,  he  gains  some  enjoyment  from 
class-room  translation ;  but  it  is  the  translation,  not  the 
original,  that  he  enjoys.  If  he  is  slow,  he  gains  little 
more  than  the  moral  satisfaction  of  something  attempted, 
nothing  done.  In  Latin  there  is  no  child's  literature. 
The  form  is  not  spontaneous,  it  is  the  result  of  mature 
reflection ;  the  subject-matter  is  largely  for  adults.  Pupils 
who  begin  Latin  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  do  not  feel  many 
difficulties  that  dishearten  small  boys  struggling  with  ten 
lines  a  lesson.  Latin  is  emphatically  a  language  to  begin 
late.  This  statement  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience 
with  English  and  American  pupils  of  varying  age.  Its 
truth  was  forced  on  my  notice  before  I  had  formed  any 
theory  or  heard  of  the  experience  of  other  teachers. 

In  the  Greek  of  Herodotus  and  Homer  we  have  a 
supreme  child's  literature.  But  to  appreciate  the  original, 
apart  from  the  story,  needs  a  long  apprenticeship  in  two 
dialects  that  do  not  lead  to  a  mastery  of  Attic  Greek. 
The  story,  which  cannot  be  wholly  spoilt  even  in  the 
stumbling  translation  of  the  class-room,  will  be  less  spoilt 
in  the  considered  translation  of  an  artist,  and  still  less  in 
the  oral  relation  of  a  trained  teller  of  tales.  Psammetichus 
and  Khampsinitus  may  delight  us  in  English  dress.  Nau- 
sicaa's  washing-day  and  Ulysses'  home-coming  are  already 
cherished  possessions  of  men  and  women  who  never  learnt 
Greek.  To  these  stories  we  can  give  rights  of  citizenship 
with  our  own. 

In  French  as  in  English  we  have  prose  and  verse 
literature  for  all  ages.  Trained  in  English,  the  child  can 
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enter  earlier  into  the  advantages  of  social  intercourse. 
Training  in  a  spoken  language  leads  sooner  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  social  intercourse  than  a  dumb  language,  enjoyed 
fully  enough  by  some  in  the  seclusion  of  their  studies,  but 
not  available  for  the  common  stock  of  society.  Literature 
and  language  have  a  social  value — that  is,  a  national  value. 
The  ultimate  value  of  a  book  cannot  be  fixed  by  its  power 
of  keeping  the  child  quiet  or  the  grown-up  out  of  mischief. 
With  our  eyes  fixed  on  the  individual,  we  have  paid  little 
attention  to  the  importance  for  national  purposes  of  a 
common  stock  of  knowledge,  ideas  and  taste. 

If  to  English  we  add  a  foreign  language,  we  open  the 
door  to  a  world  into  which  no  ancient  language  can  admit 
us,  a  foreign  world  of  living  men,  women  and  children. 
We  can  meet  in  the  flesh  those  who  talk  the  language  as 
their  own.  We  can  hear  the  literature  recited  and  acted 
and  discussed  by  men  and  women  of  the  same  tongue  and 
the  same  culture  as  its  authors. 

Nor  must  we  narrow  down  the  humanities  to  a  connota- 
tion for  literature.  We  must  include  the  arts,  music  and 
the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  and  architecture  ;  the 
social  arts  of  recitation,  dancing,  conversation,  and  the 
applied  arts  of  the  home.  Some  of  these  are  children's 
arts,  for  they  can  not  merely  appreciate  but  exercise  them. 
Antiquity  can  give  us  much,  but  it  cannot  give  us  all  this. 

In  the  present  war  we  have  suddenly  become  aware  of 
France  as  a  living  reality,  an  alluring  and  heroic  per- 
sonality. Young  and  old  may  be  intimate  with  France. 

French  literature  contains  elements  that  we  do  not 
find  in  English,  Latin  or  Greek.  The  verse  of  Racine 
is  as  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  appreciate  as  that  of 
Virgil.  The  Romantics  are  nearer  to  us,  but  not  of  us. 
The  art  and  morality  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables  suit  any 
time  of  life.  The  prose  of  the  Pentfes  is  as  worthy  of 
study  as  that  of  the  Tusculans.  Moliere  is  one  of  that 
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tiny  group  of  authors  to  whom  every  generation  in  every 
country  awards  a  place  among  the  undisputed  classics. 

The  historians,  the  orators,  the  essayists,  the  moralists, 
the  critics  supply  us  with  solid  and  brilliant  thought  in 
a  form  that  is  logically  clear  and  neat  and  at  the  same 
time  lively  and  entertaining. 

The  historians  are  dealt  with  in  Chapter  V. ;  the  names 
of  Montaigne,  Bossuet,  Pascal,  Voltaire,  Ste-Beuve  will 
suffice  to  support  the  claims  of  the  others.  In  a  lighter 
vein  the  French  excel  as  writers  of  letters  and  mdmoires, 
of  short  stories,  novels  and  plays.  The  names  of  Madame 
de  SeVigne,  Saint-Simon,  Maupassant,  Anatole  France, 
Beaumarchais  are  proof  enough. 

The  anxious  choice  of  the  right  word,  the  sense  of  the 
beauty  of  pure  structure  and  other  qualities  of  French 
prose  are  now  widely  recognised.  We  must  admit  that  the 
average  standard  of  writing  in  French  is  higher  than  with 
us,  and  suggest  that  the  intensive  study  of  French  prose  for 
composition,  essay-  and  letter-writing,  for  speech  and  for 
debate,  is  now  more  valuable  than  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

As  a  rule  Latin  Prose  Composition  probably  hinders 
rather  than  furthers  the  development  of  the  power  of 
self-expression  in  English.  The  use  of  English  can  be 
acquired  only  by  using  it.  How  many  of  our  great  writers 
have  been  Latinists  ?  Authors  like  Hooker  and  Milton 
may  give  to  their  mother-tongue  new  resources  of  expres- 
sion derived  from  foreign  idiom ;  but  such  a  gift  is  the 
property  of  a  few  great  artists.  Nor  can  we  imitate  generally 
the  example  of  one  of  our  younger  poets,  a  former  pupil 
of  mine,  who  practised  the  writing  of  French  verse  for 
several  years  in  order  to  improve  his  technique  in  English. 
The  qualities  we  need  in  English  are  indeed  more  readily 
to  be  found  in  French  than  in  Latin;  but  the  writing  of 
French  in  schools  cannot  help  us  much  in  the  writing  of 
English,  and  no  such  claim  should  be  made  for  it.  The 
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knowledge,  however,  of  the  respect  of  the  French  for  their 
own  language,  of  the  skill  with  which  they  use  it,  and 
of  the  efforts  by  which  they  attain  that  skill  may  rouse 
us  to  generous  rivalry. 

The  elementary  and  intermediate  study  of  French  as 
a  living  language  has  made  much  progress;  but  we  have 
had  little  opportunity  of  organising  the  advanced  study 
of  the  language  and  literature  in  schools.  The  intensive 
study  of  masterpieces  takes  much  time.  The  average 
pupil  cannot  make  the  author  a  possession  for  ever  through 
a  hurried  study.  Yet  the  time  spent  is  well  spent.  Rapid 
reading  is  a  useful  auxiliary,  but  cannot  take  the  place 
of  intensive  study.  If  we  take  the  time-table  and  see 
how  many  periods  are  available,  and  calculate  how  many 
masterpieces  can  be  studied  in  those  periods,  we  shall 
have  some  notion  of  the  problem. 

If,  then,  we  are  to  secure  well-educated  citizens,  we 
must  allow  our  pupils  time  enough  in  the  school  curri- 
culum to  study  intensively  real  works  of  literature,  whether 
they  be  plays  or  essays,  history  or  oratory,  politics  or 
economics.  They  must  have  time  to  go  beyond  the  school 
text-book.  Further,  they  must  learn  by  reading  for  them- 
selves, by  using  books  of  reference,  and  by  listening  to 
oral  instruction.  They  must  produce  proof  of  the  results 
achieved  in  summaries,  in  essays  and  in  oral  explanations 
both  in  French  and  in  English.  This  is  a  practical  pre- 
paration for  life,  and  can  only  be  conducted  in  a  living 
language  which  expresses  adequately  the  life  we  now  live. 

The  utility  of  Modern  Languages,  whether  admitted 
by  classical  students  or  asserted  by  men  of  science  or 
business,  must  not  satisfy  the  modern  language  student. 
Nor  must  he  insist  too  anxiously  on  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  modern  humanities.  They  must  be  disinterested 
and  utilitarian  if  they  are  to  meet  national  needs. 

Our  Government   agents   and   our  business  men  must 
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understand  the  daily  life  and  ways  of  the  men  with  whom 
they  associate  and  do  business.  They  must  understand 
their  national  character  and  national  ideals,  their  national 
weakness  and  strength,  their  social  habits  and  prejudices. 

This  understanding  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  know- 
ledge of  the  language  for  personal  intercourse,  for  the 
study  of  past  and  present  history  and  literature,  for  the 
study  of  present  conditions  in  politics  and  science  and 
social  life  as  well  as  in  industry  and  commerce.  This  study 
can  be  pursued  only  by  personal  intercourse  and  the  rapid 
reading  of  newspapers  and  magazines,  Government  and 
specialist  reports. 

Business  is  not  to  be  isolated  from  social  intercourse, 
and  for  social  intercourse  we  must  know  the  people  and 
their  country  through  their  language.  This  entails  much 
more  than  a  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  business.  The 
right  phrase,  a  literary  or  historical  allusion,  a  song,  a  poem, 
a  novel,  ability  to  join  in  a  game  or  a  dance  will  often 
lead  to  a  sympathetic  understanding  on  which  business 
can  be  based  when  no  purely  business  argument  would 
persuade.  The  current  conception  of  what  is  necessary 
for  the  commercial  traveller  or  even  the  director  is  far 
too  narrow. 

There  is  an  interesting  statement  on  this  point  by 
Professor  Ashley  in  the  Journal  of  Education  for  November 
1916: 

"  Even  from  the  most  utilitarian  point  of  view  it  is 
expedient  for  the  young  men  who  represent  our  commercial 
interests  abroad  to  know  something  of  the  history,  the 
institutions  and  the  great  works  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  travel,  because  their  business  success  will  often 
depend  on  their  power  of  joining  intelligently  in  general 
conversation  as  much  as  on  their  business  capacity  in  the 
narrower  sense." 

Time   then  must   be   found   to   make  modern   studies 
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humanistic  and  to  bring  these  humanistic  studies  into 
relation  with  the  needs  of  industry  and  commerce.  That 
is,  we  must  take  the  literature  of  information  and  ideas 
as  well  as  the  literature  of  taste  and  imagination.  History 
must  be  studied  and  geography,  and  they  must  include  the 
history  and  geography  of  economic  and  legal  ideas,  as  well  as 
of  political  and  social  ideas  in  our  own  and  foreign  countries. 

With  a  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  taste,  our 
agents  must  be  responsive  to  new  impressions,  sympathetic 
to  new  surroundings,  inquisitive  of  new  ideas.  Then  they 
will  inspire  respect  and  sympathy  as  representatives  of 
their  firms  and  nation.  We  pride  ourselves  on  being  a 
practical  people ;  the  task  before  us  is  to  organise  our 
education  for  practical  use,  and  to  see  to  it  that  we  take 
no  short-sighted,  unpractical  views  of  "  usefulness." l 

French  by  common  consent  is  to  be  the  first  foreign 
language  for  general  study.  Let  us  recognise  the  logical 
conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  this  agreement  and  turn  the 
advantages  it  offers  to  full  account.  If  their  ability  and 
length  of  stay  at  school  permit,  all  pupils  who  pass  through 
the  elementary  stage  should  pass  through  the  intermediate 
stage  too,  if  they  are  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  their  elementary  work.  No  pupil  who  passes  through 
the  intermediate  stage  should  so  specialise  as  to  be  deprived 
altogether  of  the  foreign  experience  provided  in  the 
advanced  stage. 

This  second  step  in  the  unification  of  secondary  educa- 
tion will  help  all  who  receive  it  to  understand  one  another 
better.  This  understanding  is  of  national  importance. 
The  variety  of  experience  introduced  with  specialisation 
in  the  higher  stage  will  then  form  a  common  stock  of 
information  and  ideas  on  which  all  who  pass  through  some 
higher  course  should  be  enlightened  enough  to  draw. 

1  For  the  Value  of  Knowledge  concerning  Foreign  Countries  and  Peoples 
see  Government  Report,  §§  30-62. 


CHAPTEE    II 

ORGANISATION 

PART  I. — THE  STAFF 

THE  tendency  of  recent  years  has  been  to  put  modern 
language  teaching  in  the  hands  of  specialists,  a  tendency 
shared  with  history  and  geography,  and  even  English, 
which  were  once  regarded  as  general  subjects.  The  change 
is  due  to  a  number  of  causes.  It  was  clearly  impossible 
for  teachers  who  had  only  a  reading  knowledge  of  French 
to  teach  that  language  orally.  It  was  impossible  to 
improvise  a  large  number  of  competent  teachers,  or  to 
replace  excellent  members  of  the  Staff  who  had  not  the 
necessary  qualifications  in  Modern  Languages,  before  their 
retiring  age.  With  the  extension  of  the  scholarship 
system  to  new  subjects  and  the  intimate  connexion 
between  success  in  scholarships  and  the  reputation  of  the 
school,  it  was  impossible  to  forego  the  services  of  one  or 
two  properly  equipped  teachers,  and  it  was  impossible  in 
many  cases  to  secure  adequate  salaries  for  them  from 
governing  bodies  except  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
exceptional  teachers.  Even  so,  the  work  of  substituting 
adequately  prepared — I  do  not  say  competent — teachers 
has  not  yet  been  fully  carried  out. 

If  the  modern  language  Staff  is  specialist  and  small, 
certain  difficulties  are  avoided  and  certain  others  involved. 

35 
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It  is  easier  to  find  one  or  two  men  than  half-a-dozen.  It 
is  easier  for  two  men  to  work  together ;  less  organisation  is 
required.  If  things  go  wrong  it  is  clear  where  the  fault 
lies.  If  the  competent  man  sees  changes  of  method  are 
needed,  that  special  weaknesses  have  appeared  in  parts  of 
the  work,  that  the  general  level  in  any  part  has  suddenly 
sunk  or  risen,  he  can  adjust  his  procedure  and  his  books 
to  the  changed  conditions,  and  see  the  results  under  his 
own  eyes.  The  larger  the  Staff,  the  less  flexible  it  becomes. 

If  the  modern  language  Staff  is  small,  it  is  possible  for 
all  its  members  to  have  a  varied  programme.  They  can  all 
share  in  the  elementary  and  advanced  work.  If  the  Staff 
is  large  there  is  not  enough  advanced  work  to  go  round. 
Most  teachers  are  the  better  for  a  varied  time-table ;  the 
variety  of  work  and  the  variety  of  problems  relating  to 
pupils  of  varying  ages  and  attainments  make  them  more 
efficient,  all-round  teachers.  Extreme  specialisation  in  one 
grade  of  work,  or  with  one  group  of  pupils,  tends  to  fossilise 
the  teacher.  I  have  known  men  dread  taking  little  boys 
or  big  boys  as  the  case  might  be,  or  any  but  "  their  own  " 
Form.  Yet,  when  they  had  to,  these  men  showed  that 
they  could  still  grow. 

When  one  master  takes  a  number  of  consecutive  Forms 
or  Classes,  he  becomes  intimate  with  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  members  of  them.  At  the  start,  in  a 
new  post,  it  is  more  difficult  for  him.  He  has  rapidly  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  perhaps  two  hundred  boys.  But 
as  the  younger  boys  grow  up  and  pass  through  one  Form 
or  Class  after  another,  his  work  becomes  relatively  easy. 
He  knows  the  boys  and  they  know  him.  Discipline  and 
teaching  methods  are  uniform ;  there  is  a  recognised 
system.  This  established  code  modifies  the  drawbacks  of 
the  terminal  re-shuffling. 

But  this  specialisation  in  one  subject,  for  that  is  what 
it  comes  to  in  many  cases,  has  its  drawbacks.  If  it  makes 
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the  organisation  of  the  modern  language  teaching  simpler, 
it  tends  to  make  the  Staff  of  the  school  sectional,  each 
member  or  group  absorbed  in  his  own  private  department 
and  forgetful  of  the  growth  of  the  whole  boy.  If  the  old 
Classical  Form-master  made  his  Form-room  his  castle,  the 
modern  specialist  likes  a  high  wall  round  his  hortus 
inclusus. 

No  English  teacher  of  modern  languages  can  be  ade- 
quately equipped  for  specialist  work  who  is  not  equipped, 
too,  for  teaching  English  grammar,  language  and  literature 
and  general  history  in  the  lower  and  middle  parts  of  the 
school.  I  leave  out  certain  other  subjects  which  he  should 
be  able  to  take,  too,  if  he  has  received  a  "  liberal "  educa- 
tion, because  the  inclusion  of  the  linguistic  and  historical 
groups  should  be  enough  for  our  purpose  of  preventing  the 
narrowing  of  the  teacher  himself.  In  the  discussion  of 
organisation  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  effect 
on  the  teacher.  We  aim  at  broadening  the  outlook  for  the 
pupil  and  tend  to  narrow  it  for  the  teacher.  The  whole 
work  of  the  teacher  suffers  thereby. 

Nor  is  the  effect  on  the  pupils  of  the  example  set  by 
the  teacher  to  be  neglected.  We  place  before  our  pupils 
a  curriculum,  all  parts  of  which  we  say  are  necessary  for 
them.  They  are  not  to  pick  and  choose ;  they  are  not  to 
work  at  what  they  like  and  neglect  what  does  not  interest 
them,  a  tendency  which  is  very  strong  in  most  of  them, 
and  fostered  by  a  conviction  of  the  ultimate  value  of  close 
specialisation  in  many  parents.  If  the  teacher  takes  only 
one  subject,  it  is  because  he  cannot  or  does  not  want  to 
take  others  :  that  is  their  conclusion,  and  it  is  bound  to 
react  on  their  attitude  towards  the  general  curriculum. 
So  far  as  we  can,  we  must  set  before  them  the  example  of 
a  well-balanced  education  in  the  person  of  their  Form- 
master. 

All  authorities  admit  that  the  employment  of  modern 
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methods  in  foreign  language  teaching  involves  an  extra 
strain  on  the  teacher.  This  strain  can  be  somewhat 
relieved  by  varying  the  work  within  the  subject  and  by 
including  English  in  the  time-table  of  the  teacher  as  well 
as  the  pupil. 

An  efficient  Staff  cannot  be  made  in  one  term  or  one 
year,  however  good  the  material ;  yet  our  individualistic 
habits  and  modes  of  thought  are  so  strong  that  few  realise 
this.  It  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge  that  a  football 
team  cannot  be  improvised,  and  that  it  takes  more  than 
six  months'  whole-time  work  to  make  an  army;  but 
teaching  is  still  regarded  as  an  individual  instead  of  a 
corporate  process. 

It  is  generally  recognised  now  that  where  there  is  a 
modern  language  Staff  there  must  be  a  Chief  of  the  Staff 
to  whom  the  members  are  responsible  and  who  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  Headmaster.  He  will  take  part  with 
the  Headmaster  in  the  selection  of  his  Staff,  in  the  pre- 
paration of  the  time-table  and  the  control  of  methods  and 
books,  in  the  award  of  scholarships,  in  the  admission  and 
promotion  of  pupils. 

It  is  his  business  to  form  a  team  out  of  his  "  players," 
to  lead  them  to  combine  in  defence  and  attack,  to  modify 
their  peculiarities  of  play  so  as  to  fit  in  with  one  another. 
This  means  much  more  than  using  the  same  books  and  the 
same  "  method,"  though  these  mechanical  aids  are  needed. 
I  have  known  four  different  grammars  in  use  in  as  many 
classes  ;  even  when  the  teachers  had  agreed  on  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  one  and  agreed  which  one  it  (should  be, 
two  returned  privately  to  their  own  peculiar  possessions. 
I  have  known  a  Staff  discard  a  German  declension  scheme 
as  inadequate  and  agree  to  a  new  one;  yet  one  or  two 
members  collected  the  discarded  copies  and  privately 
continued  their  use.  Schools  are  not  unknown  where 
intermingled  Forms  are  taught  on  the  old  or  the  new 
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method  according  to  the  individual  whim  of  the  teacher, 
and  in  some  places  the  wildest  experiments  are  allowed 
without  any  control  from  any  one.  I  can  remember  a 
public  statement  that  every  master  ought  to  have  his  own 
peculiar  grammatical  terms.1  The  basis  of  this  idea  seems 
to  be,  besides  pure  wilfulness,  the  notion  (1)  that  variety 
in  itself  is  a  good  thing,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  varia- 
tions, and  (2)  that  a  master  can  teach  only  in  "  his  own 
way."  If  this  limitation  is  based  on  scientific  facts  it 
must  follow  that  the  boy  can  learn  only  in  his  own  way. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  master  may  not  be  able  to 
teach  a  single  member  of  his  class,  or  may  have  to  employ 
twenty-five  separate  ways,  which  contradicts  the  first 
statement  and  in  Euclid's  words  "  is  absurd." 

Education  is  concerned  with  helping  the  pupil  to 
escape  from  the  limitations  of  his  temperament  or  environ- 
ment. But  the  teacher  who  thus  insists  on  the  pupil's 
obedience,  insists  on  his  own  right,  without  sense  of  reason 
or  obligation,  to  do  as  he  likes.  He  asserts  a  divine  right 
for  his  limitations.  Civilised  man  ought  to  do  better  than 
this.  We  must  agree  to  some  "  tyrannous  limitations  of 
individuality,"  without  feeling  that  it  is  a  curtailment  of 
our  personality.  We  must  adapt  ourselves  to  our  colleagues 
and  expect  them  to  adapt  themselves  to  us.  This  entails 
common  action :  we  cannot  keep  ourselves  to  ourselves  on 
the  football  field  or  the  battle-field.  We  must  have 
comparison  and  criticism  as  members  of  a  team  working  to 
a  common  result.  Some  men  have  a  happy  faculty  for 
fitting  in  ;  others  acquire  it  by  effort ;  all  need  it. 

The  first  step  is  to  grasp  the  general  aim  of  the  whole 
school-teaching  and  the  place  of  modern  languages  in  that 
teaching.  The  second  is  to  bring  our  own  work  into 
relation  with  that  immediately  above  and  below  it.  We 
must  learn  to  know  our  colleagues  and  their  work.  To 

1  On  Uniform  Grammatical  Terminology  see  Government  Report,  §  201. 
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know  the  work  well  we  need  to  take  it  for  a  time,  and 
those  schools  which  arrange  for  a  rotation,  year  by  year, 
secure  in  time  a  homogeneity  impossible  of  attainment  in 
other  ways.  A  less  complete  but  useful  knowledge  is 
gained  by  exchanging  work  for  examination.  In  some 
cases,  presence  at  a  colleague's  lesson  is  possible,  and  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  the  younger  men  are  asking  for 
permission  to  go  into  an  experienced  colleague's  room  in 
a  way  that  was  once  unheard  of.  To  know  the  masters 
well  requires  more  than  this :  it  needs  the  will  to  learn 
by  active  co-operation  in  the  whole  life  of  the  school 

The  departmental  Head  should  draw  up  a  scheme  in 
association  with  the  Headmaster  and  assign  a  minimum  of 
work  to  each  Form  or  Class.  Of  this  a  record  should  be 
kept  in  order  to  establish  a  reasonable  standard.  A  mere 
record  of  work  done  gives  after  a  number  of  years  much 
valuable  information — so  much  text,  so  much  grammar,  so 
much  learning  by  heart,  so  much  history,  if  that  is  the 
scheme.  Each  member  of  the  Staff  should  keep  his  own 
record.  I  emphasise  this,  because  there  still  seems  some 
reluctance  to  use  these  clerical  aids.  A  record  of  marks  and 
ages  and  terms  in  the  Form  or  Class  is  another  aid  to 
recording  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  standard.  For  the  standard 
will  rise  and  fall  with  the  quality  of  the  boys  as  well  as 
with  the  quality  of  the  teaching.  I  have  seen  it  rise  by  as 
much  as  six  months'  work  and  then  fall  away  again.  Full 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  rise  to  secure  the  benefit 
in  the  following  stages,  and  a  quick  adjustment  to  the  fall 
to  avoid  the  disaster  of  work  half-done  and  pupils  over- 
done. The  standard  will  fall  with  a  change  of  Staff ;  if 
the  work  has  been  really  good,  a  new  master  cannot  reach 
the  same  standard  or  cover  the  same  ground  for  a  term  or 
two.  He  is  apt,  if  he  is  very  conscientious,  to  attempt  too 
much  or  too  little.  He  may  give  too  much  time  to  the 
backward  boys,  or  too  little.  He  will  not  feel  his  place  for 
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a  year  or  more,  however  adaptable  he  may  be  to  new  con- 
ditions. This  is  especially  the  case  with  elementary  work, 
if  he  is  new  to  it. 

Once  more,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  work  on  the  Staff  as  a  whole.  Few  masters 
escape  a  little  staleness  if  they  take  nothing  but  elementary 
work  in  one  subject  over  and  over  again.  The  pupils,  too, 
change  so  rapidly  that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  teachers 
to  acquire  a  personal  interest  in  all  of  them.  The  rotatory 
system  provides  some  variety  and  may  be  arranged  so  that 
the  master  goes  on  with  some  of  his  pupils ;  or,  if  they 
feel  that  they  wish  to  part,  masters  and  boys  may  move 
in  opposite  directions. 

In  any  case  a  master  gains  a  firmer  grip  of  the  work 
if  he  has  personal  experience  of  the  whole  of  it,  and 
knows  what  the  outcome  of  the  whole  effort  is. 

If  the  modern  language  master  is  also  Form-master 
rotation  may  be  more  difficult  to  arrange,  but,  except  in  the 
higher  Forms,  should  not  be  impossible.  As  Form-master, 
however,  he  secures  variety  of  work  and  relief  from  the 
strain  of  direct  method  teaching  by  change  of  subject. 

The  relation  of  efficient  teaching  to  hours  of  work 
requires  careful  consideration.  As  far  as  possible,  each 
master  should  take  some  of  the  higher  work  that  can  be 
shared.  The  best  masters  are  the  readiest  to  learn ;  they 
know  that  they  cannot  expect  to  see  everything  for  them- 
selves and  are  not  afraid  of  free  discussion  and  criticism. 
Nor  do  they  feel  that  working  as  part  of  a  scheme  is  an 
abridgement  of  their  liberty;  on  the  contrary,  they  feel 
their  share  in  the  total  success  achieved. 

The  departmental  Head  should  visit  the  classes,  if  the 
time-table  permits,  and  should  examine  them  regularly, 
though  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  this  often  enough. 
He  will  probably  take  isolated,  odd  lessons,  when  these 
have  to  be  provided  for  in  the  time-table,  so  that  he  may 
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see  regularly,  if  only  once  a  week,  other  groups  besides  his 
own.  The  amount  of  teaching  that  he  can  do  in  such  a 
lesson  is  small,  and  it  is  wise  to  treat  the  period  as  an 
ordinary  lesson.  But  even  so  he  becomes  familiar  with  the 
boys  and  their  work  at  various  stages  in  the  regular  routine. 
For  such  work  he  may  take  with  juniors  a  picture 
vocabulary,  in  which  some  of  the  work  will  be  a  revision 
and  some  a  drilling  in  grammar  forms  that  are  weak.  In 
the  higher  stages  he  may  again  do  grammar  drill,  or  take 
passages  by  heart  or  an  extra  text.  Such  an  arrangement 
keeps  him  automatically  in  touch  with  the  boys  and  enables 
him  to  judge  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  remuneration.  I  have 
discussed  methods  for  varying  the  work  and  relieving  the 
strain  of  direct  method  teaching.  There  is  every  reason 
why  we  should  work  harder  after  the  War,  and  most  masters 
are  prepared  to  do  that  in  return  for  better  pay  and  better 
conditions.  A  more  careful  distribution  of  work  should 
enable  them  to  work  effectively  without  lessening  the  hours. 
If  this  secures  a  rise  in  the  general  average  of  work,  the 
correction  of  written  exercises  will  become  less  laborious,  but 
we  cannot  lessen  the  amount  of  written  work,  however  good 
our  oral  work  may  be.  Rather  more  can  safely  be  done  in 
class  with  the  pupils,  and  that  done  out  of  school  will  be 
done  more  quickly. 

The  methods  of  organisation  already  described  require 
greater  mobility  on  the  part  of  the  Staff',  and  governing 
bodies  will  have  to  learn  that  elementary  work  is  skilled 
labour,  just  as  much  as  advanced  work,  and  deserves  within 
limits  corresponding  pay.  They  will  not  insist  on  the  more 
highly  paid  assistants  taking  always  the  higher  work,  but 
will  see  that  they  are  securing  value  for  their  money  when  the 
most  experienced — I  will  not  say  the  most  highly  qualified 
in  the  academic  sense — take  the  most  elementary  work,  or  are 
transferred  to  a  weak  spot  to  strengthen  the  whole  line. 
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The  governing  body  will  probably  still  pursue  the 
common  policy  of  encouraging  a  limited  number  to  stay  by 
the  prospect  of  a  considerable  rise  in  salary,  and  encourag- 
ing a  limited  number  to  come  and  go  in  order  to  secure 
fresh  young  blood. 

But  the  incentive  to  efficiency  offered  by  the  "cash 
nexus "  is  not  limited  to  such  a  scheme.  There  ought  to 
be  a  plan  which  will  encourage  the  teacher  to  improve  his 
equipment.  Even  to  maintain  his  efficiency  the  modern 
language  teacher  must  spend  frequent  holidays  abroad,  and 
that  means  the  spending  of  money.  The  authorities  would 
do  well  to  examine  the  best  ways  and  means  of  securing 
this  efficiency  by  the  conditions  attached  to  the  salary. 
But,  beyond  this,  it  should  be  possible  for  the  experienced 
teacher  to  pass  some  higher  test,  an  academical  and  a 
practical  examination,  which  would  be  marked  by  a  higher 
degree  or  a  special  certificate,  giving  the  holder  a  claim  to 
a  higher  scale  of  salary. 

We  can  see  such  a  system  at  work  in  France  in  the 
agrfyation.  We  are  hardly  in  sight  of  preliminary  train- 
ing for  all,  and  what  makeshifts  we  may  be  driven  to  for 
some  time  after  the  War  no  one  can  say;  but  we  might 
well  induce  teachers  to  continue,  concurrently  with  their 
teaching  work,  their  study  of  languages  and  methods  by 
the  prospect  of  a  rise  in  salary. 

The  character  of  the  former  test  will  be  easier  to  under- 
stand :  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  the  literature  of  in- 
formation and  ideas  as  well  as  of  imagination  and  taste ; 
facility  in  the  handling  of  the  spoken  and  written  language. 
The  character  of  the  latter  may  be  illustrated  by  reference 
to  an  examination  paper  set  at  the  University  of  Leeds, 
given  in  the  Modern  Language  Quarterly  for  July  1902. 

We  need  a  recognised  system  of  granting  leave  of 
absence  from  the  school,  say  for  the  summer  term,  with 
full  pay.  This  would  allow  of  a  stay  abroad  of  nearly  six 
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months.  The  authorities  would  require  attendance  at 
some  French  University  and  work  with  some  French 
Director  of  Studies;  but  their  conditions  should  not  be  so 
stringent  as  to  prevent  sharing  in  the  social  life  of  the 
country  apart  from  other  English  students.  The  younger 
teachers  might  well  be  required  to  pass  a  written  and  an 
oral  test  such  as  the  agrfyation  offers. 

English  people  have  not  yet  acquired,  or  have  lost  the 
habit,  of  preliminary  professional  training  in  the  theory, 
the  "  mystery  "  of  their  vocation.  They  will  consider  the 
advantages  of  training  more  readily  after  they  have  muddled 
the  practice  for  a  while. 

If  we  call  on  our  teachers  to  make  greater  efforts  to- 
wards efficiency,  we  must  devise  a  scheme  which  plainly 
rewards  the  deserving.  At  present  there  is  no  such  scheme. 
A  happy-go-lucky  want  of  scheme  no  more  encourages 
efficiency  than  the  flat  rate  of  Government  offices  or  the 
older  type  of  Trade  Unions. 

It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  the  Staff  will  be 
composed  of  native-born  British  subjects,  for  they  alone 
could  satisfy  the  conditions  laid  down.  The  original  ad- 
vantage of  the  native  over  the  foreign  teacher  is  now 
recognised  in  all  countries.  Only  such  a  teacher  has  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  and  the  intimate  sympathy  with 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  his  pupils  which  make 
the  best  work  possible ;  he  is  the  working  model  of  what 
he  asks  his  pupils  to  achieve. 

In  settling  the  relations  of  the  foreign  teacher  to 
this  native  -  born  Staff,  we  should  have  to  safeguard  all 
interests  of  present  teachers.  Yet  that  consideration  need 
not  tie  our  hands  in  framing  a  national  policy  affecting 
future  teachers.  Such  a  policy  might  even  involve  the 
employment  of  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  teachers. 
This  will  inevitably  be  the  case  in  the  organisation  of  the 
teaching  of  languages  that  have  hitherto  been  neglected. 
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But  here,  according  to  our  first  principle,  the  employment 
would  not  be  permanent.  How  long  the  work  of  organisa- 
tion is  likely  to  take  no  one  can  foretell. 

The  scheme  for  the  exchange  of  assistants  with  France, 
and  other  countries,  has  in  some  schools  worked  well  and 
in  others  badly.  Success  depends  on  the  individuals  and 
on  the  local  conditions.  Some  modification  of  the  rules 
may  be  required.  But  it  is  possible  to  state  in  general 
terms  the  advantages  which  may  be  secured  by  the 
exchange. 

1.  Our  young  teachers  who  spend  a  year  in  a  French 
school  will  return  with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  French 
conditions  and  ideas  which  they  could  not  otherwise  obtain. 
Young  French  teachers  will  gain  the  same  advantage. 

2.  Young  French  teachers  in  England  will  disseminate 
a  knowledge  of  France  among  English  people,  pupils,  Staff, 
parents  and  others,  who  would  otherwise  have  no  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  into  personal  contact  with  the  French. 
French  people  will  gain  the  same  advantage  from  our  young 
teachers  in  France. 

3.  Over  and  above  this,  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
both    nations  if  the  bigger  schools   would  make   appoint- 
ments for  longer  periods,  say  three  to  five  years.     These 
would   be   full-time    appointments    of    teachers    who    had 
passed  the  test  of  a  probationary  year  and  wished  to  carry 
their  studies  further.     Such  appointment  should  be  made 
to  strengthen  the  permanent  English  Staff,  not  to  reduce 
its    numbers.       Such    teachers    could    render    still  greater 
service  to  the  Staff  and  to  the  higher  Forms — for  example, 
in  the  Advanced  Courses.     They  should  probably  not  be 
employed  in  junior  or  middle  Forms.     They  should  be  paid 
according    to  their    status   on  an   equality  with  the  per- 
manent teacher,  and  possibly  the  numbers  employed  should 
be  regulated  on  the  principle  of  exchange  applied  in  the 
case  of  assistants.     We  need  by  our  organisation  to  remove 
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the  existing  feeling  of  competition  which  occasionally  leads 
to  bitterness  on  both  sides,  and  substitute  for  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  co-operation. 

4.  The  appointment  of  English  teachers  in  France  to 
such  posts  is  ruled  out  by  French  law ;  but  this  does  not 
mean  that  French  law  cannot  be  altered,  if  it  be  decided 
that  such  teachers  are  needed  in  France.     It  might  run 
counter  to  accepted  principles,  but  to  serve  national  interests 
we  may  suppose  that  the  ingenuity  of  French  legal  authori- 
ties would  be  able  to  devise  a  new  legal  status  for  such 
teachers,  without  granting  them  the  rights  or  laying  upon 
them  the  duties  of  French  citizens. 

5.  Approaching  the  problem  from  the  English  side  we 
may  say  that  no  regulation  should  demand  the  naturalisa- 
tion of  such  long-term  French -born  teachers.     We  would 
rather  see  a  regulation  forbidding  their  naturalisation,  and 
leaving  it  to  their  children  to  settle  to  which  country  they 
could  give  their  complete  allegiance.     No  regulation  should 
make   it  impossible   for  such  teachers  to  return  to   their 
native  country  and  there  occupy  a  position  of  even  higher 
rank  than  that  which  they  have  resigned.      In  the  interests 
of  both  countries  the    regulations  should  be  flexible  and 
the  principle  of  reciprocity  should  eliminate  the  drawbacks 
of  competition   to  which   reference    is   made   above.       The 
present  happy-go-lucky  absence  of  principles  cannot  serve 
national  ends.1 

PART  II. — THE  PUPILS 

There  exist  two  plans  for  grouping  the  pupils :  (1)  by 
Forms,  (2)  by  Sets  or  Classes.  In  some  schools  all  subjects, 
except  perhaps  mathematics,  are  taught  as  Form  subjects, 
not  necessarily  of  course  by  the  Form-master.  In  others 
no  subjects  are  Form  subjects,  the  Form  is  an  "  artificial " 

1  See  Government  Report,  §§  151-155. 
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group,  the  resultant  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  total 
of  subjects.  In  most  schools,  probably,  the  re-distribution 
is  extended  to  modern  languages  as  well  as  mathematics, 
unless  there  is  a  Modern  Side  with  a  modern  language 
basis.  I  have  some  personal  experience  of  all  three 
varieties. 

There  are  great  advantages  in  the  group  remaining 
unchanged  for  all  purposes  for  at  least  a  term.  The  group 
is  not  a  collection  of  isolated  units;  it  is  a  corporate  body, 
with  a  common  activity.  If  the  teaching  is  efficient,  the 
standard  in  all  subjects  is  levelled  up  in  the  case  of  each 
individual. 

At  one  time  I  taught  French  to  several  Classical  Forms 
as  Forms.  When  the  French  marks  were  included  in 
the  fortnightly  order,  the  innovation  improved  the  French 
work  but  made  hardly  any  difference  to  the  position  of 
the  boys.  I  may  note,  too,  that  organisation  is  simpler 
on  this  basis ;  re-distribution  into  blocks  of  Sets  or  Classes 
involves  overlapping  and  makes  the  time-table  rigid. 

In  the  case  of  Junior  Forms,  it  is  a  great  advantage  to 
give  one  teacher  a  large  part  of  the  work ;  the  pupils 
respond  to  the  personal  touch.  If  the  work  is  mostly 
in  the  language -history  group  this  should  be  possible. 
We  should  then  be  able  to  deal  with  the  phonetic  training 
and  early  linguistic  problems  satisfactorily.  The  modern 
language  teacher  is  continually  complaining  that  the 
pupils  have  had  no  ear  and  mouth  training  and  no 
grammar  training  in  their  own  language. 

The  group  of  pupils,  then,  ought  to  be  a  community 
to  which  each  member  contributes.  The  work  is  co- 
operative work.  The  members  help  one  another.  Com- 
petition among  the  members  may  be  healthy  or  unhealthy  ; 
if  it  takes  the  shape  of  "  mark  grubbing  "  or  "  examination 
passing  "  it  is  destructive  of  real  education.  If  it  induces 
all  to  delight  in  effort,  in  intelligence,  in  accuracy,  for 
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other  ends  than  their  own  advancement,  it  promotes  social 
and  national  virtues.  All  must  learn  to  look  beyond 
themselves  to  their  Form,  beyond  their  Form  to  the  School, 
and  beyond  the  School  to  the  nation  and  to  other  nations. 
This  must  be  done  by  guidance  rather  than  by  direct 
teaching,  and  the  teacher  who  sets  the  example  must  be 
frequently  before  the  group.  This  is  the  more  necessary 
where  there  is  no  House  System.  The  teacher's  personality 
must  be  the  driving  force ;  but  he  must  make  his  group 
feel  that  he  himself  is  a  member  of  a  more  important 
community. 

There  is  one  weakness  of  which  teachers  are  always 
complaining — the  conditions  of  admission.  A  few  favoured 
schools  can  impose  what  conditions  they  like ;  but  most 
schools  cannot.  Even  if  they  could,  their  action  would 
not  remedy  the  weakness  in  national  organisation. 

Pupils  are  admitted  three  times  a  year ;  this  entails  a 
constant  re-shuffling  of  the  group.  They  are  admitted  at 
varying  ages :  nine  to  fourteen,  I  should  say,  is  common. 
Even  if  adequately  prepared,  they  may  disturb  the  group 
into  which  they  are  introduced.  But  adequate  preparation 
is  rare,  especially  in  oral  modern  language  work.  No  one 
knows  what  the  preparatory  schools  are  and  no  one  has 
any  control  over  them.  Some  are  excellent  and  some 
impostures ;  yet  both  flourish.  Parents  are  not  able  to 
distinguish  between  them,  or  are  at  the  mercy  of  their 
locality. 

We  need  agreement  on  the  subjects  of  instruction  and 
on  the  standard  to  be  obtained  at  varying  ages. 

Until  the  preparatory  instruction  is  organised  and 
standardised,  until  there  is  general  agreement  on  the 
terms  of  admission  into  the  secondary  schools,  we  shall 
continue  to  have  much  time  and  energy  consumed  in 
grading  the  new-comers.  In  some  schools  special  classes 
are  arranged  to  give  the  new-comers  the  necessary  pre- 
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liminary  training  which  they  lack.  In  others,  old  and 
young  have  to  be  grouped  together,  at  any  rate  for  a  time. 
In  others  again,  a  new  start  has  to  be  made  in  one  of  the 
Forms  or  Sets :  that  is  to  say,  the  ear  and  mouth  training 
and  the  grammar  training  have  to  be  taken  over  again, 
so  very  little  vocabulary  can  be  learnt.  Some  boys  of 
ability  and  industry  quickly  take  advantage  of  the  expert 
teaching  which  they  have  not  had  before.  But  the  larger 
number  cannot  increase  their  pace,  and  remain  a  drag  on 
the  machine.  Some  can  be  saved  from  complete  failure 
only  by  private  tuition. 

The  group  must  form  a  living  whole  with  a  corporate 
spirit.  This  is  harder  to  create  in  the  Set  system  than  in 
the  Form  system.  A  group  of  boys  who  work  together  for 
only  six  periods  a  week  cannot  acquire  the  same  conscious 
or  instinctive  unity  as  one  of  boys  who  work  together  for 
twelve  or  eighteen.  It  is  true  that  the  exceptional  master 
creates  it  anywhere,  even  with  one  period  a  week  ;  but  our 
arrangements  must  be  made  to  suit  the  average  man.  It 
is  his  work  that  must  be  raised  to  a  higher  level  of 
efficiency  by  organisation  if  the  general  level  of  the 
pupil's  work  is  to  rise. 

The  corporate  spirit  becomes  a  tradition,  a  tradition 
that  is  weak  if  the  group  is  re-shuffled  too  frequently,  or 
lives  but  a  few  periods  together.  In  an  old  school  it  will 
survive,  as  a  good  influence  or  a  bad  influence,  both  incom- 
petent and  competent  masters.  In  one  the  tradition  will 
be  to  test  the  temper  of  the  new-comer  by  every  device 
before  he  knows  his  way  about ;  in  another  to  give  the 
new-comer  every  help  till  he  has  proved  himself  a  fool. 

But  tradition  is  not  limited  to  discipline.  It  extends 
to  the  collective  efficiency  of  the  group,  its  standard 
in  pronunciation,  its  common  stock  of  knowledge.  The 
common  stock  may  become  a  permanent  possession  on 
which  new-comers  can  draw  more  effectively  than  on  the 
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master.  It  is  an  inheritance  like  the  common  stock  of 
skill  in  the  football  team  or  the  smartness  of  the  O.T.C. 

In  language  work,  especially,  with  more  enlightened 
methods,  the  corporate  spirit  is  of  peculiar  importance. 
Oral  work,  combined  repetition  of  sounds,  chorus  answering, 
etc.,  are  obviously  team  work  as  contrasted  with  the  old 
individualistic  construing  lesson.  The  standard  of  accuracy 
in  pronunciation  and  grammar  maintained  by  each  indi- 
vidual is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  The  pupil  is  not 
solely  an  end  to  himself. 

How  is  the  pupil  to  be  remunerated  ?  I  have  pointed 
out  that,  if  we  want  efficiency  in  the  Staff,  we  must  devise 
a  scheme  according  to  which  efficiency,  in  which  is  included 
progressive  efficiency,  is  definitely  and  obviously  rewarded. 
We  must  devise  a  similar  scheme  for  the  pupils  and  the 
whole  body  of  pupils.  Germany l  has  devised  a  very  effi- 
cient lever  for  raising  the  lower  levels  in  the  certificate 
carrying  the  privilege  of  only  one  year's  military  service. 
To  obtain  this  certificate  the  boy  must  earn  six  yearly 
moves.  Both  parents  and  boys  know  from  the  start  the 
advantages  of  fulfilling  the  requirements  year  by  year. 

We  have  a  scholarship  system  which  raises  the  higher 
levels.  But  senior  scholarships  are  distributed  among 
special  subjects  in  such  a  way  that  modern  languages  is 
the  least  attractive  choice.  Ignorance  of  them  is  actually 
encouraged  under  present  conditions. 

In  all  these  examinations  we  shall  need  one  change ; 
we  must  have  an  oral  test.  At  present  the  London 
Matriculation  does  not  require  even  dictation,  much  as  the 
"  practical "  character  of  the  papers  has  improved.  There 
are,  too,  other  methods  of  testing  understanding  of  the 
spoken  word  in  the  mass,  if  at  present  a  test  of  the  use  of 
the  spoken  word  is  impossible.  An  oral  examination,  such 
as  has  been  common,  where  the  cramming  of  the  answers 
1  See,  e.g.,  Burnet,  Higher  Education  and  the  War.  (Macmillan,  1917.) 
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to  fifty  possible  questions  is  sufficient  preparation,  is  not  to 
be  thought  of. 

The  establishment  of  such  a  system,  where  every  dull 
pupil  can  see  what  he  has  to  do  and  what  result  he  will 
attain  by  his  efforts,  would  raise  the  standard  of  all  the 
levels ;  for  the  dead  weight  of  the  laggards  keeps  back 
those  who  would  press  on.1  Some  fifteen  years  ago  a  col- 
league asked  me  why  modern  languages  were  so  "  unpopular  " 
as  compared  with  Classics.  He  had  taught  French  him- 
self without  ever  uttering  a  word  of  the  language.  "  What 
is  the  infinitive  of  the  third  word  on  the  seventh  line  ? "  is 
a  sample  of  his  ingenuity.  My  answer  was  :  "  They  are  not 
unpopular.  You  forget  two  facts.  Modern  languages  are 
not  taught  by  men  like  you  who  do  not  know  them. 
Classical  languages  are  paid  for  in  hard  cash,  in  internal 
scholarships,  university  scholarships,  fellowships,  careers  in 
Holy  Orders  and  in  the  Government  service.  There  you 
have  a  scheme,  and  the  scheme  secures  its  logical  results." 

If  the  higher  levels  of  modern  languages  are  to  be 
affected  in  the  same  way,  we  must  have  a  similar  scheme 
and  then  we  shall  secure  similar  results.  I  have  already 
outlined  a  far  wider  change  than  this,  which  would  secure 
a  knowledge  of  English  and  French  for  all  students,  in 
addition  to  their  special  subjects.  Such  a  plan  would  have 
a  greater  national  value  than  an  equalisation  of  the  bribes 
offered  for  specialisation. 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  lower  levels.  There 
exist  various  qualifying  examinations  for  various  employ- 
ments. It  ought  not  to  be  impossible  to  standardise  these 
and  to  bring  them  into  logical  relation  with  a  reasonable 
curriculum  in  the  school.  Two  elements  in  such  a  reason- 
able curriculum  will  be  English  and  French  for  all.  An 
increasing  number  of  professional  and  business  men  attach 

1  The  Board  of  Education  is  establishing  a  general  school  examination  : 
see  the  opening  of  Chapter  VII. 
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importance  to  some  school  leaving  test  like  the  London 
Matriculation.  Here  again  we  shall  require  English  and 
French.  Are  there  no  means  we  can  employ  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  passing  such  a  test  on  all  who  are  capable  of 
reaching  the  standard  ?  I  fear  that  we  shall  have  to  employ 
force  as  well  as  persuasion.  What  special  rewards  can  be 
offered  to  those  at  the  top  ?  Form  and  Set  prizes,  as  an 
incentive,  I  consider  a  failure.  They  affect  too  few  boys. 
There  would  be  better  results  if  the  money  were  spent  on 
photographs  of  famous  buildings  and  reproductions  of  famous 
pictures,  on  lantern  slides  and  occasional  lectures,  even  on 
visits  to  the  theatre.  If  boys  need  to  own  expensive  books 
special  grants  might  be  made.  War  economies  have  swept 
away  many  prizes,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  with  a  more 
thoughtful  generation  they  will  never  return. 

Special  prizes  for  work  done  outside  the  curriculum  have 
a  wider  effect.  If  distributed  among  groups  according  to 
age  or  standing,  with  a  second  prize  (nearly  every  one  knows 
who  must  win  the  first),  such  prizes  do  induce  pupils  to 
widen  their  experience,  and  the  prize-winners  may  be 
expected  to  make  some  use  of  their  prizes.  The  gaudy 
bindings  might  all  disappear. 

Holiday  scholarships  are  more  worthy  of  attention  from 
governing  bodies  and  pious  benefactors.  Such  scholarships 
might  be  assigned  without  examination  on  the  school 
records  of  the  candidates  as  scrutinised  by  a  select  com- 
mittee. That  committee  would  satisfy  itself  that  the 
candidate's  attainments  in  the  foreign  language  are  suffi- 
ciently high  to  enable  him  to  benefit  by  six  weeks  or  two 
months  abroad.  It  would  take  into  consideration  the 
public  services  of  the  candidate  in  games  and  O.T.C.,  in 
societies  and  school  discipline.  It  would  in  fact  examine 
the  evidence  as  to  the  boy's  character  being  such  that  he 
would  benefit  by  his  visit.  The  committee  would  interview 
the  candidates  and  form  a  personal  opinion  of  them.  It 
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would  take  into  consideration  the  parents'  means  and  the 
encouragement  of  those  who  were  not  going  to  take  an 
examination  to  which  a  scholarship  is  attached.  It  would 
satisfy  itself  in  association  with  the  parents  that  the  family 
with  whom  the  scholar  would  reside  offered  suitable  con- 
ditions, and  would  require  on  his  return  a  short  written 
account  of  his  experiences. 

One  such  scholarship  is  in  existence  at  Merchant  Taylors' 
School.  It  has  been  of  obvious  benefit  to  the  holders  and 
to  the  fellow-members  of  their  Form. 

This  plan  might  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  the 
exchange,  of  children  during  the  holidays,  in  arranging 
which  much  valuable  assistance  is  given  by  the  M.L.A. 
There  are  always  expenses  involved  in  these  exchanges, 
which  some  parents  cannot  afford.  A  committee,  such  as 
that  described  above,  might  profitably  make  grants  to  meet 
them. 

One  device,  which  may  be  used  as  a  small  reward,  is  the 
arrangement  of  correspondence.  This  can  be  made  an 
honour  by  the  careful  selection  of  the  best  pupils  for  the 
purpose.  My  own  experience  with  the  device  has  yielded 
results  not  altogether  satisfactory.  There  is  great  keenness 
at  first ;  but  this  is  apt  to  languish  unless  it  leads  to 
personal  acquaintance.  The  speech  of  the  American 
Ambassador  at  Plymouth  on  August  4,  1917,  ought  to 
urge  us  on  to  further  efforts  in  this  direction. 

But  what  would  affect  the  largest  number  of  pupils 
would  be  the  linking  up  of  the  school  and  the  employer. 
Often,  the  employer  has  no  relations  with  any  school; 
occasionally,  he  has  casual  relations  with  his  old  school ; 
in  rare  cases,  employer  and  headmaster  have  an  under- 
standing which  is  a  source  of  strength  to  both. 


CHAPTEK    III 

METHODS 


SOME  time  in  the  'seventies  a  small  boy  took  his  first  French 
lesson  at  an  excellent  preparatory  school.  He  had  been 
taught  privately  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  they 
were  understood  at  that  time,  and  found  himself  among 
the  first  half-dozen  in  the  Form  order  at  the  end  of  the 
first  week.  In  this  order  the  Form  took  their  places  for 
the  first  French  lesson  from  Monsieur  Henri,  the  visiting 
French  "professor."  The  small  boy  had  never  heard  a 
word  of  French  spoken  except  by  Savoyards  leading  a 
dancing  bear  through  the  village,  but  he  had  no  prejudice 
against  the  French  language  or  the  French  people.  French 
surnames  were  not  unknown  among  the  villagers  in  his 
part  of  the  country,  and  according  to  vague  tradition  his 
own  family  came  from  Normandy. 

This  was  his  first  French  lesson.  Professor :  "  Who 
have  not  learnt  French  before  ?  " 

The  small  boy  promptly  held  up  his  hand.  Professor : 
"  You  go  straight  to  the  bottom." 

The  small  boy  went,  wondering  but  uncomplaining ;  he 
was  out  to  explore  a  strange  world  and  did  not  expect  to 
find  justice  in  it. 

The  professor  then  turned  to  those  who  had  learnt 
French  before,  and  some  translation  was  done,  with  grammar 
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questions.  At  the  end  of  the  lesson  the  professor  turned 
again  to  the  small  boy :  "  Next  time  you  say  by  heart  avoir 
and  Stre.  The  small  boy  marked  the  verbs  in  his  book ;  he 
could  not  catch  the  pronunciation. 

In  due  course  came  preparation  for  the  French  lesson ; 
this  was  supervised  by  a  Classical  master  who  said  that  he 
knew  no  French  and  allowed  no  questions.  The  small  boy, 
who  had  learnt  all  the  irregular  verbs  in  Latin  and  all 
the  irregular  adjectives  in  Greek,  was  not  daunted.  At 
the  end  of  prep,  he  knew  most  of  the  forms  by  sight ;  he 
hardly  dared  to  represent  the  sounds  to  himself;  when 
pronounced  like  Latin  and  Greek,  that  is  like  English,  they 
were  obviously  wrong. 

No  one  in  six  years  ever  explained  the  French  sounds 
or  drilled  him  in  pronunciation.  Occasionally  he  was 
exhorted  to  imitate  X  or  Y,  but  he  was  not  shown  the 
way  to  do  it.  By  Classical  masters  he  was  drilled  in 
grammar  and  translation  into  English  and  left  to  muddle 
his  way  through  exercises,  much  as  in  Latin  and  Greek. 
Then  he  reached  the  top  Set,  where  the  reading  of  French 
was  practised  and  corrected ;  he  began  to  hear  the  foreign 
sounds.  Next  term  the  scheme  compelled  him  to  drop 
French  and  start  German. 

This  experience  will  sound  absurd  to  some,  but  not  to 
others.  I  record  it  to  point  the  contrast  between  then 
and  now,  to  mark  the  general  advance  along  the  whole 
front. 

The  early  stages  of  modern  language  teaching  have 
undergone  as  great  changes  as  military  tactics.  Science 
has  provided  both  with  new  weapons ;  observation  and 
experiment  have  improved  old  and  introduced  new  methods. 
The  changes  represent  a  general  movement  whose  special 
phases  have  borne  the  names  of  New,  Eeform,  Direct 
Method,  etc.  We  should  all  be  cautious  in  our  use  of  these 
names ;  for  any  one  of  them,  adjudged  to  the  exclusion  of 
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the  others,  may  seem  to  claim  the  credit  of  the  improve- 
ments for  one  group  or  another  of  teachers  and  preachers. 
The  movement  is  general  and  has  never  represented  a  fixed 
and  homogeneous  body  of  doctrine. 

However  much  opinions  may  differ  about  the  merits  of 
these  modern  methods  in  the  later  stages,  nearly  all  agree 
about  their  value  for  beginners.  In  spite  of  the  disappoint- 
ment of  extravagant  hopes,  of  the  belief  that  the  necessity  for 
grammar  drill  would  disappear,  in  spite  of  the  misapplica- 
tion of  principles  by  over-conscientious  theorists  and  untrained 
enthusiasts,  in  spite  of  all  mistakes  inseparable  from  ex- 
periment, modern  methods  have  consolidated  their  position. 

Though  there  is  a  lack  of  agreement  about  the  name, 
there  is  none  about  the  fundamental  principles.  We  can 
test  this  by  stating  them,  and  believe  that  we  shall  be  safe 
in  formulating  them  as  follows : 

(a)  Ear  and  mouth  training — "  mouth  "  is  adopted  here 
as  more  comprehensive  than  the  familiar  "  lip "  and  less 
likely  to  mislead. 

(&)  The  acquisition  of  a  limited  vocabulary  of  words 
expressing  everyday  life  by  direct  association,  i.e.  by 
contact,  by  action  and  by  pictures,  rather  than  by  trans- 
lation. The  constant  use  of  this  vocabulary,  orally  and 
in  writing,  without  unnecessary  translation.. 

(c)  The  gradual  and  systematic  introduction  of  new 
grammatical  forms  and  constructions  in  the  text.  The 
assimilation  of  these  forms  and  constructions  with  their 
context,  without  unnecessary  translation,  by  use  accom- 
panied by  the  inductive1  formulation  of  rules. 

(d~)  The  reservation  of  a  daily  period  for  the  foreign 
language,  even  though  it  may  be  a  short  one. 

(«)  The  fixing  of  an  interval  of  at  least  one  and  prefer- 
ably two  years  between  the  beginning  of  the  first  and 
the  second  foreign  language,  modern  or  classical. 

1  In  Chapter  IV.  some  limitations  of  the  inductive  method  are  indicated. 
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(/)  The  deferring  of  Latin,  the  first  classical  language, 
till  French,  the  first  modern  language,  has  been  studied 
for  at  least  one,  but  preferably  two  years. 

(<?)  The  deferring  of  French,  so  that  more  time  may 
be  given  to  the  mother-tongue,  its  sounds,  grammar  and 
literature.  It  will  then  be  possible  at  each  stage  to  use 
these  elements  as  the  common  basis  of  all  language  study. 
The  age  must  depend  on  the  homes  from  which  the  pupils 
come.  Where  a  transfer  takes  place  from  the  elementary 
to  the  secondary  school,  it  must  be  fixed  with  reference  to 
that.  The  average  age  of  transfer  at  present  is  eleven 
plus.  Schools  that  draw  from  more  cultivated  families 
will  fix  it  lower.  There  is  nothing  in  this  principle 
to  prevent  the  early  study  of  a  foreign  language  in  the 
home,  when  the  conditions  are  suitable.1 

This  is  no  extreme  statement.  Opinions  may  differ 
and  practice  may  vary  as  to  the  amount  of  English  that 
must  be  used  in  explanations  and  tests;  any  teacher  of 
experience  knows  that  conditions  vary.  Opinions  differ 
again  as  to  the  use  of  a  phonetic  script,  and  even  as  to  the 
extent  and  form  of  direct  phonetic  training.  The  age  at 
which  the  study  of  the  first  foreign  language  should  begin 
is  still  open  to  discussion.  But  there  will  be  no  dispute 
that  these  statements  form  a  minimum  acceptable  to  all. 

The  use  of  even  the  best  modern  book  will  not  secure 
intelligent  teaching.  Pupils  still  come  from  preparatory 
schools  who  have  used  one  of  the  modern  books  as  a 
translation  book,  who  have  translated  the  questions  without 
answering  them,  who  cannot  form  the  simplest  sentence  in 
French  correctly  on  paper  or  orally,  and  who  painfully 
translate  into  English  any  simple  question  put  to  them  in 
French  in  their  effort  to  understand  it.  A  frank  recognition 
that  these  things  still  exist  may  lead  to  a  remedy.  The 
parents  cannot  apply  it  for  themselves.  They  do  not 
1  Government  Report,  §  114,  §§  192-200. 
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know  what  learning  a  language  is.  Many  regard  it,  like 
some  of  the  work  they  perform,  as  "  putting  in  time."  The 
child  attends  school  regularly  and  sits  over  his  lessons  for 
the  prescribed  time  at  home,  and  that  is  regarded  as  school 
work,  i.e.  "  learning,"  "  education." 

One  word  of  caution  may  be  given  to  the  well-equipped 
teacher.  The  newer  methods  are  a  temptation  to  the 
young  and  eager  teacher  and  to  the  older  and  fluent 
linguist  to  do  too  much.  There  is  the  opportunity  to 
show  more  knowledge  and  more  skill  with  the  new  methods 
than  with  the  old,  but  that  opportunity  is  as  great  for  the 
pupil  as  the  teacher.  Wise  is  the  teacher  who  sees  to  it 
that  each  pupil  takes  his  fair  share  of  the  labour.  His 
business  is  not  to  demonstrate  his  own  knowledge  and  skill 
in  handling  the  language,  but  to  communicate  his  powers 
to  each  pupil.  Unconscious  assimilation  is  not  an  inborn 
faculty  of  every  mind,  and  education  is  largely  concerned 
with  substituting  the  conscious  for  the  unconscious. 

(a)  For  accurate  comprehension  it  is  necessary  to  have 
an  accurate  ear,  an  ear  that  distinguishes  sounds,  isolated 
or  in  groups,  and  notices  sense  and  emotional  stress  and 
pitch.  For  accurate  expression  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
mouth,  i.e.  a  speaking  apparatus,  that  can  produce  these 
sounds  at  will.  Some  children  have  a  natural  aptitude  for 
"  picking  up  "  sounds,  by  conscious  or  unconscious  mimicry, 
just  as  some  children  will  play  the  piano  without  teaching ; 
but  there  are  so  many  who  imitate  incorrectly,  or  imitate 
incorrect  speech  in  their  own  homes,  that  the  teacher  must 
know  what  remedies  to  apply.  Nor  is  the  time  spent  on 
sounds  in  the  mother-tongue  ever  ill-spent.  The  most 
sensitive  child  or  adult  has  always  something  new  to  learn 
and  the  speech  mechanism  some  new  power  to  acquire. 
Correct  speech  is  intimately  connected  with  correct  breathing 
and  development  of  the  muscles,  that  is,  with  healthy, 
physical  development. 
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The  teacher,  then,  like  the  doctor,  should  study  the 
normal  and  abnormal  conditions  of  speech.  He  should 
understand  the  physical  instruments  of  speech ;  he  should 
know  the  scientific  analysis  of  sounds.  He  should  study 
the  best  methods  of  developing  and  maintaining  accurate 
and  expressive  speech,  of  anticipating  and  preventing 
common  mistakes  and  the  tendency  to  slip  into  bad  speech 
habits.  He  should  know  the  best  remedies  for  the  diseases 
of  speech.  He  should  know  how  to  prevent  and  how  to 
cure. 

This  means  that  the  teacher  must  have  a  careful  training 
in  the  sounds  of  English,  if  he  is  to  teach  English,  and  in 
the  sounds  of  French,  as  well  as  English,  if  he  is  to  teach 
French.  The  foreign  language  teacher  must  study  the 
sounds  of  English  even  if  he  is  not  going  to  teach  English, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  check  the  common  faults  of  the  English 
in  speaking  French,  and  apply  to  any  disease  the  cure 
best  suited  to  the  English  child.  Such  knowledge  will 
not  secure  successful  practice ;  but,  without  it,  really 
successful  practice  is  not  possible.  It  supplies  methods 
based  on  scientific  facts. 

Imitated  pronunciation  may,  of  course,  be  very  good  in 
the  case  of  exceptional  pupils,  though  even  the  most  gifted 
linguists  are  apt  to  acquire  peculiarities  of  pronunciation 
if  they  have  only  imitation  to  guide  them.  We  know 
this  from  our  personal  experience  in  our  mother-tongue. 
But  the  average  in  class  teaching  can  be  immensely  improved 
by  the  use  of  phonetics.  "We  may,  indeed,  say  that  every 
teacher  and  every  learner,  who  tries  to  teach  and  learn  pro- 
nunciation, uses  "  phonetics."  He  cannot  avoid  the  fact,  even 
if  he  avoids  the  word.  It  is  only  a  question  between  a  "catch  as 
catch  can  "  method  with  a  loose  and  unscientific  jargon,  and  a 
scientific  system  with  a  correspondingly  accurate  terminology. 
But  let  us  warn  the  unwary  that  the  use  of  the  chart  and 
the  phonetic  script  is  sometimes  combined  with  inaccurate 
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practice.  The  untrained  teacher  can  mispronounce  the 
phonetic  symbols  as  easily  as  the  ordinary  script. 

The  child  should  be  taught  to  think  of  the  wonderful 
machine  with  which  nature  has  provided  him,  and  to  treat 
it  with  as  much  respect  as  the  machinery  of  a  motor-car. 
He  should  be  taught  that  the  muscles  of  the  speaking 
apparatus  should  be  exercised  and  employed  intelligently, 
just  as  much  as  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  legs  and 
stomach,  for  reasons  of  health.  So  a  diagram  or  model  of 
mouth  and  throat,  an  invitation  to  examine  the  apparatus  in 
a  mirror  during  or  after  the  lesson,  the  drawing  of  the 
position  of  the  tongue  on  the  black-board,  photographs  of 
the  position  of  the  lips  in  the  production  of  definite  sounds, 
are  all  in  place  in  the  language  lesson,  as  well  as  drill  in 
the  vowel  scale,  spoken  or  chanted,  and  expressive  production 
of  the  same  word  or  phrase  with  varying  meaning.  The 
importance  of  expression  can  be  illustrated  by  the  effect  on  a 
dog  of  the  same  words  spoken  in  tones  of  anger  or  entreaty, 
the  tone  of  the  comic  actor  that  will  always  produce  a 
general  laugh,  or  the  effect  on  the  pupil  himself  of  the  same 
words  spoken  as  a  statement  of  fact,  a  sarcasm  or  a  question. 

Certain  simple  devices  bring  home  the  reality  of  the 
teacher's  statements.  The  pupil  may  compare  the  shape 
of  the  teacher's  mouth,  when  a  definite  sound  is  pro- 
duced, with  the  shape  in  the  photograph.  He  may  trace 
the  shape  of  his  own  mouth  on  a  piece  of  paper  when  he 
is  producing  the  same  sound.  A  clever  teacher  among  my 
friends  puts  a  lighted  match  between  his  teeth  to  show 
that  the  breath  passes  through  the  nose  in  uttering  the 
French  nasal  sounds.  The  child,  indeed,  can  be  made  to 
pronounce  the  open  e,  or  the  foreign  /,  by  directions  as 
to  the  position  of  the  tongue  and  lips,  before  he  is  able  to 
hear  them.  The  fact  that  the  explanation  is  followed  by 
an  experiment  which  produces  the  correct  result  gives  the 
pupil  confidence  in  the  reasonableness  of  the  teaching  and 
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his  own  power  of  mastering  the  difficulty.  It  is  a  lesson 
in  the  orderly  government  of  the  world.  It  is  a  scientific 
demonstration  by  observation  and  experiment.  And  here 
I  would  ask  the  organisers  of  science  teaching  whether 
some  instruction  about  the  human  body  should  not  form 
an  essential  part  of  their  courses  at  various  ages. 

A  word  of  caution  may  be  useful  to  less  experienced 
teachers.  Whatever  apparatus,  whatever  devices  are 
employed,  should  be  introduced  gradually ;  a  multiplicity 
of  "  tricks  "  will  distract  and  confuse  pupils.  Something 
should  always  be  held  in  reserve  for  dull  days. 

The  above  instruction  can  be  given  without  the  aid  of 
a  phonetic  script.  It  is  possible,  too,  to  use  the  phonetic 
symbols  for  drill  in  sounds  or  for  identification  without 
using  a  phonetic  script  in  either  the  text-book  or  the 
written  exercises  of  the  pupils.  But  this  script  is  an  aid 
none  should  despise.  It  is  the  more  necessary  for  English 
pupils  because  our  spelling  is  so  illogical  that  we  have  to 
learn  that  sound  and  symbol  can  correspond,  that  one  sound 
can  always  be  represented  by  one  symbol  and  that  one  symbol 
can  be  limited  to  the  representation  of  one  sound.  This, 
again,  is  a  lesson  in  the  orderly  government  of  the  world. 

It  may  be  no  longer  necessary  to  combat  the  old 
objection  that  this  is  "  adding  another  subject" ;  but  it 
may  be  well  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  use  of  a  phonetic 
text  and  the  writing  of  exercises  in  phonetic  script 
present  no  difficulties  to  counterbalance  the  advantages. 
On  this  point  I  have  the  most  emphatic  evidence  from  a 
series  of  masters  who  have  taken  this  first  stage  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years.  Several,  being  honest  men,  confessed 
that  they  had  not  believed  in  phonetics.  Nor  is  there  any 
difficulty  in  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  script.  This  is 
best  done  in  the  revision  of  the  term's  work  at  the  stage 
when  the  transition  takes  place;  it  should  not  be  attempted 
in  new  work.  That  some  pupils  are  left  behind  and  go 
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through  the  transition  twice  is  as  reasonable  a  proceeding 
as  their  repetition  of  the  rest  of  one  term's  work  in  the 
next.  On  this  point,  too,  I  have  the  same  complete 
evidence  that  it  causes  no  confusion. 

The  time  during  which  it  is  wise  to  use  a  phonetic 
text  must  vary  with  conditions.  A  two  term  use  with  a 
transition  to  the  ordinary  spelling  at  the  end  of  the  second 
term  is  a  minimum.  It  is  sometimes  impossible  to  prolong 
it,  owing  to  the  influx  of  pupils  who  have  some  knowledge  of 
French,  but  none  of  phonetics.  This  difficulty  of  the  late 
entry  has  been  discussed  under  Organisation  (pp.  48-9). 

Whether  pupils  have  been  through  this  stage  or  not, 
the  phonetic  chart,  bought  or  home-made,  is  always  useful. 
Some  masters  prefer  to  make  their  own  and  use  type 
words,  e.g.  enfant,  argent,  comptant,  vingt  ans,  for  nasal 
sounds.  One  master  tells  me  that  boys  who  have  lost  a 
sound  and  cannot  recover  it  by  imitation  from  his  pro- 
nunciation are  able  to  recover  it  by  sight  on  the  chart. 
Certain  symbols  are  always  useful ;  any  pupil  can  acquire 
the  habit  of  writing  open  e.  In  writing  on  the  black-board 
work  that  is  to  be  taken  down  by  the  pupils,  the  teacher 
will  do  well  to  divide  up  French  words  to  indicate  the 
pronunciation,  e.g.  bou  teille,  la  bou  rer,  a  vec,  e  tait,  or 
pou'r,  par  ti'r.  Groups  of  pupils  show  from  time  to  time 
a  tendency  to  relapse ;  they  lose  their  instinct.  Like  the 
piano-player  they  need  to  practise  scales.  This  tendency 
is  aggravated  by  the  introduction  of  pupils  with  some 
knowledge  of  French,  but  a  bad  accent.  These  must  at 
once  be  taught  two  points  in  which  French  is  the  contrary 
of  English,  and  it  is  best  to  give  them  in  a  simplified  form : 

1.  In  English  the  syllable  with  the  pitch  comes  at  the 
beginning,   in    French    at    the    end   of   the   word,   phrase 
or  sentence. 

2.  In  English  the  syllable  usually  ends  with  a  conson- 
ant, in  French  with  a  vowel. 
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Many  of  these  pupils  learn  with  surprise  that  it  is 
possible  to  explain  why  French  sounds  so  different  from 
English,  and  are  delighted  to  have  two  simple  rules  to 
guide  them. 

The  English  words  that  result  from  tacking  the  con- 
sonants on  to  the  previous  syllable  in  bouteille,  croquer, 
cocarde,  bring  home  the  importance  of  rule  2. 

Devices  to  catch  the  eye  help  them,  such  as  drawing 
the  English  mouth  as  a  slit  and  the  French  mouth  as  a 
round  0,  or  representing  the  English  sentence  by  a  wavy 
line  that  ends  in  a  drop,  and  the  French  sentence  by  a 
firm  line  that  ends  in  a  rise.  Such  pupils  usually  have 
the  habit  of  looking  at  the  French  word  "  in  a  lump  "  and 
trying  to  pronounce  it  in  a  gulp,  with  one  strongly  stressed 
syllable  and  all  the  others  slurred.  A  little  practice  will 
teach  them  to  look  at  the  syllables  in  detail ;  but  much 
practice  is  needed  to  cure  the  English  slur  on  the  first 
syllable  of  words  like  appeler,  amener,  foeiller,  and  to 
produce  a  clear  v  in  words  like  loivent,  and  especially  with 
Londoners  a  clear  d  and  t. 

The  strange  influence  of  r  on  the  previous  vowel  can 
be  countered  in  words  like  hirondelle  by  rule  2.  In  an 
end  position,  as  in  partir,  jour  and  the  notorious  toujours 
the  best  plan  is  to  practise  the  vowel  sound  without  the 
r  and  then  add  the  r  slowly  afterwards. 

In  learning  verse  all  pupils  find  it  helpful  to  mark  the 
syllables  on  which  the  pitch  rises.  It  is  very  important 
to  make  them  understand  the  difference  between  quantity 
and  quality  in  sounds,  and  between  loudness  and  pitch. 
The  whispered  pu  is  a  stock  example  of  the  latter. 

(ft)  The  vocabulary  must  be  limited.  That  is  common 
sense,  and  it  would  save  much  time  and  trouble  if  we  could 
all  agree  on  the  first  thousand  words  to  be  learnt  and  the 
time  in  which  they  are  to  be  learnt.  The  vocabulary  must 
be  limited  to  the  objects  and  actions  (and  all  that  pertains 
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to  them)  required  in  the  everyday  life  of  the  pupil.  This 
again  is  common  sense.  Its  object  is  educational  rather 
than  utilitarian.  Self-expression  requires  a  command  of 
the  names  of  familiar  persons  and  objects  (nouns)  with 
their  qualities  (adjectives)  and  their  actions  (verbs)  with 
modifications  (adverbs).  This  command  is  most  readily 
acquired  and  most  firmly  retained  by  connecting  the  nouns 
with  the  persons  and  objects  with  which  the  pupils  are  in 
contact,  and  the  verbs  with  the  actions  of  the  pupils  and 
their  associates.  Once  more  we  may  apply  the  method 
of  observation  and  experiment.  When  the  pupil  can 
handle  or  point  to  the  object  as  well  as  name  it,  open  the 
door  as  well  as  say  he  is  opening  it,  he  acquires  a  new  idea 
of  the  reality  of  language. 

It  is  impossible  for  most  people  to  talk  correctly  and 
rapidly  if  they  are  translating  their  thoughts  all  the  time 
from  English  into  French.  So  the  habit  must  be  acquired 
of  thinking  in  French.  For  the  young  pupil  this  means 
giving  the  person  or  object  or  action  a  French  name  at 
once — first  of  all  (a)  by  sight,  and  later  (b)  by  recollection, 
e.g.  (a)  voila  un  chien  (pointing  to  the  picture),  (6)  nous 
avons  un  chien  &  la  maison  (with  further  details).  Recol- 
lection has  to  be  practised  ;  without  it  some  pupils  are  help- 
less unless  the  object  or  picture  is  in  view.  For  this  reason 
it  is  well  sometimes  to  do  exercises  (oral  and  written)  with- 
out the  wall-picture.  This  "  direct "  method  will  not  pre- 
vent the  intrusion  of  the  English  word ;  indeed,  the  English 
word  is  sometimes  the  best  means  of  instruction  or  testing ; 
but  it  does  prevent  the  constant  intrusion  of  the  English 
word ;  and  it  allows  the  pupil  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
thinking  directly  in  French  words ;  it  does  provide  more 
practice,  more  repetition  of  the  foreign  words  by  both  pupil 
and  teacher,  and  repetition  makes  them  "  stick."  It  uses 
and  improves  by  use  two  instruments  for  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  knowledge,  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye. 
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It  employs  the  sound  memory  as  well  as  the  sight  memory 
more  completely  than  the  translation  method.  It  is  the 
systematic  application  on  a  definite  plan  of  what  the  child 
does  in  learning  its  mother-tongue,  i.e.  naming  the  objects 
round  it.  It  is  the  systematic  application  of  what  the 
accomplished  linguist  does  in  learning  a  foreign  language, 
i.e.  he  learns  the  language  by  using  it. 

(c)  The  vocabulary  will  be  chosen  according  to  the 
familiarity  of  the  objects  and  actions  in  the  first  place,  and 
according  to  the  simplicity  of  the  grammatical  forms  in 
the  second.  Additions  will  be  grouped  round  the  original 
objects  and  actions.  "We  learn  la  porte  and  la  f entire  and 
group  them  together  as  parts  of  la  chambre.  We  learn  la 
tSte  and  la  main  and  group  them  together  as  part  of  le  corps. 
With  la  porte  and  la  fenStre  we  learn  ouvrir  and  fermer. 
The  association  thus  formed  is  one  that  can  be  put  into 
practice  as  well  as  into  words ;  it  is  the  useful,  everyday 
association.  Such  an  association  is  practical  and  it  is  a 
plan  for  aiding  the  memory.  With  la  tete  and  la  main  we 
can  associate  lever  and  baisser.  We  notice  in  both  cases 
that  the  verbs  are  pairs  of  opposites.  This  association 
of  opposites  is  an  aid  to  the  memory  and  a  valuable 
method  for  guiding  thought  in  more  advanced  language 
study  and  in  testing  argument.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
indicate  further  additions,  but  a  further  illustration  of  the 
principle  may  be  found  in  the  familiar  clock-face.  We 
begin  by  learning  how  to  ask  the  time ;  we  answer  in 
hours,  in  half-hours,  in  quarters,  in  minutes.  We  learn 
the  parts  of  the  clock,  what  the  big  hand  does,  what  the 
little  hand  does,  where  the  figures  are,  when  we  come  to 
school,  when  the  lesson  ends,  what  happens  when  our 
watches  are  slow — an  ever-expanding  circle  of  vocabulary 
that  has  its  centre  in  the  clock. 

Attention  must  not  be  distracted  by  too  rapid  or  too 
frequent  transference  of  attention  to  unrelated  groups  in 
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the  anxiety  to  secure  variety.  Some  new  method  books  are 
as  "  snippety "  as  the  old  readers  stocked  with  anecdotes. 
There  are  some  tales  told  ingeniously  in  simple  language 
with  very  frequent  repetition  of  most  words  that  supply 
suitable  material  at  this  stage.  The  best  are  in  German, 
published  by  Harrap.  The  device  might  be  more  generally 
used. 

The  vocabulary  being  of  a  simple  kind,  it  is  possible 
to  introduce  new  grammatical  forms  and  constructions 
gradually  and  secure  much  practice  in  their  use.  The 
future  and  past  tenses  may  be  held  over  for  some  time, 
and  when  they  are  introduced  some  of  the  material  may 
be  used  over  again. 

The  whole  tense  may  be  drilled  with  advantage,  but 
in  a  way  that  lends  itself  to  practical  application  by  the 
class.  The  change  from  singular  to  plural  and  plural  to 
singular  is  an  easy  and  useful  exercise.  A  comparison  can 
be  made  and  "  rules  "  deduced  or  indicated.  There  is  no 
harm  done  in  pointing  out,  for  example,  that  most  French 
nouns  form  the  plural  in  -s,  that  the  singular  endings  of 
French  verbs  fall  into  two  groups  in  the  present  tense,  and 
that  the  plural  endings  are  the  same  for  all  verbs — that 
even  the  so-called  exceptions  fall  into  a  group.  The  pupil 
will  not  be  able  to  do  this  for  himself  till  he  has  wider 
experience  and  more  sense  of  method  ;  but  some  simple 
indications  as  to  the  plan  are  useful  at  this  first  stage. 

These  oral  exercises  in  grammar  will  help  to  fix  the 
vocabulary,  and  the  written  exercises  will  be  a  revision 
or  a  varied  application  of  the  same  material.  This  in 
itself  is  a  vast  improvement  on  the  old-fashioned  transla- 
tion-sentences illustrating  grammar  rules  with  an  odd- 
and-end  vocabulary  at  the  head.  The  principle  is  applied 
in  some  re-translation  exercises  based  on  the  text. 

No  good  work,  elementary  or  advanced,  can  be  done  till 
the  pupil  has  the  necessary  vocabulary  at  command. 
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Vocabulary  and  grammar  grouped  as  suggested  here  pro- 
vide material  which  may  be  repeated  lesson  after  lesson  in 
a  new  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  slowest. 

The  objection  is  still  raised  that  abstract  nouns  cannot 
be  learnt  without  translation.  "Well,  if  any  word  cannot  be 
learnt  without  translation,  learn  it  by  translation  and  then 
drop  the  translation.  We  all  have  to  use  translation  now 
and  again  to  teach  backward  or  to  test  muddle-headed 
pupils.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  leauU 
and  grandeur  can  be  learnt  from  T^eau  and  grand,  vitesse 
and  lenteur  from  vite  and  lentement,  la  vie  and  la  mart 
from  vivant  and  mort.  The  most  ingenious  teacher  may 
sometimes  be  at  fault.  We  all  know  the  story  of  the 
lady  who  asked  her  class  before  the  inspector,  Oil,  est  la 
grand'tn&re  ?  and  was  answered,  with  fingers  directed  to 
her,  Voila  la  grand'mtre,  and  all  teachers  will  see  that 
the  answer  was  not  so  foolish  as  it  seemed  to  the  inspector. 
A  famous  exponent  of  the  direct  method  in  teaching  the 
Classics  maintained  that  he  could  always  make  a  boy  under- 
stand without  translation.  A  visitor  came  to  learn  his 
method  and  was  given  a  seat  "rather  behind  the  teacher. 
The  Form  was  doing  Virgil  or  Homer.  The  teacher 
directed  a  boy  to  hand  the  visitor  his  book.  The  boy 
looked  confused.  The  teacher  repeated  his  direction. 
The  boy  blushed.  The  visitor,  out  of  compassion  or 
mischief,  signed  to  the  boy,  who  understood  that  language 
at  once.  The  teacher  turned  to  the  visitor  in  triumph : 
"  You  see !  "  This  story  may  be  a  warning  to  the  most 
ingenious  of  us. 

Teachers  who  are  interested  in  the  pupils  as  well  as 
in  the  subject  and  in  the  art  of  teaching  do  not  find  the 
work  even  of  the  four  seasons  tedious  or  their  pupils  bored: 
they  will  readily  cover  the  same  ground  again  in  their 
first  year  of  German.  Teachers  have  various  devices  to 
secure  variety  and  stimulate  interest ;  and  the  experienced 
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keep  devices  and  apparatus  in  reserve  to  be  brought  into 
action  in  emergencies.  They  will  explain,  too,  from  time 
to  time  what  this  work  is  to  lead  to  for  the  pupils 
themselves,  or  better  still  for  their  country.  Unless  they 
come  from  educated  or  intellectually  vigorous  homes,  most 
pupils  have  no  idea  of  the  "  why "  of  it  all,  and  they 
do  not  grasp  the  "  why  "  quickly.  It  is  in  this  connexion 
that  I  urge  the  national  importance  of  language  teaching 
in  girls'  schools.  If  the  mothers  could  talk  the  foreign 
language,  not  necessarily  so  that  French  conversation  was 
frequent  in  the  home,  but  so  that  the  mother  could  take 
an  intelligent  interest  in  her  children's  work,  and  the 
children  could  regard  it  as  a  natural  thing  to  speak  more 
than  one  language,  the  national  problem  of  securing  a  large 
number  of  linguists  would  be  largely  solved. 

Even  a  score  or  two  of  practical  phrases  really  used  in 
the  home  may  make  all  the  difference  to  the  sense  of 
actuality.  This  is  my  own  personal  experience  in  rny  own 
home ;  German  was  a  much  more  real  thing  to  me  than 
French,  though  I  knew  much  less  of  it,  because  I  heard 
it  spoken  there  and  learnt  to  use  a  few  phrases  myself. 
I  have  watched  the  effects  in  English,  German,  Russian 
and  Danish  families,  so  that  evidence  of  individual  failure 
cannot  prove  general  impossibility. 

I  find  that  enlightened  parents  estimate  reasonably 
enough  what  can  be  done  in  the  schools,  and  make  arrange- 
ments at  home  to  develop  fluency  of  speech.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  co-operate  in  this  national  work. 

In  concluding  Stage  I.  I  would  urge  : 

(a)  Accuracy  and  readiness  of  speech  must  be  secured 
within  the  limits  of  the  subject-matter. 

(&)  Both  vocabulary  and  grammar  must  be  assimilated 
in  association  with  living  subject-matter.  Language'is  not 
a  series  of  abstract  categories,  empty  moulds  into  which  we 
pour  our  thoughts. 
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(c)  The  grammar  like  the  vocabulary  should  be  codified 
from  time  to  time,  so  that  pupils  may  have  the  aid  of 
the  group  memory  to  fix  the  forms.  This  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  an  instinct  for,  as  well  as  a  wide- 
awake consciousness  of,  possible  types  in  sound  and  form. 

STAGE  II 

We  may  suppose  that  the  first  stage  will  cover  four 
to  six  terms — four  for  the  quick  pupils,  six  for  the  slow. 
Opinion,  as  I  have  said,  is  agreed  on  the  essentials  of  such 
a  course  as  that  sketched  above.  But  there  is  no  such 
agreement  about  the  next  stage.  There  are  various  reasons 
why  there  is  doubt  about  the  value  of  the  strict  direct 
method  in  the  second  stage.  No  work  requires  homogene- 
ous classes  so  urgently  as  direct  -  method  work.  As  the 
work  advances,  it  is  harder  rather  than  easier  to  keep 
the  Form  or  Class  together.  Late-comers  cause  greater  and 
greater  difficulties  through  lack  of  satisfactory  preparation. 
It  is  impossible  to  exclude  them  or  even  to  prevent  their 
entry  three  times  a  year.  There  are  many  pupils  with 
little  linguistic  ability  who  require  older  subject-matter 
and  thrive  better  on  it.  Excellent  direct-method  work  is 
done  in  this  second  stage  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  ; 
but  some  ardent  direct  methodists  abandon  it  here  even 
when  they  resume  it  later. 

But  if  circumstances  compel  us  to  abandon  part  of  our 
principles,  they  need  not  compel  us  to  abandon  all.  If  we 
have  to  give  our  explanations  in  English  and  translate 
portions  of  the  text  as  the  first  step  towards  understanding 
it ;  even  if  we  set  before  ourselves  the  limited  object  of 
imparting  a  reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  cutting 
out  of  the  other  principles  will  not  provide  a  short  cut  to 
knowledge. 

The  ear  and   mouth    training  will   still  be  a  valuable 
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aid  to  the  eye  memory  and  the  eye  comprehension  of  the 
printed  word.  The  vocabulary  must  still  be  acquired,  and, 
if  acquired  partly  through  the  medium  of  English,  it  must 
still  be  stored  as  foreign  material.  Or,  to  put  the  point 
in  a  bookish  form,  if  we  cannot  now  compile  a  French- 
French  dictionary,  we  must  make  it  French-English  and 
not  English-French.  The  grammar  will  still  be  acquired 
gradually  and  systematically  from  the  text,  and,  though 
the  medium  may  first  be  English,  we  cannot  rest  satisfied 
till  the  forms  and  constructions  have  been  assimilated  in 
their  foreign  groups :  they  must  be  practised  till  they 
acquire  an  existence  independent  of  English.  The  rules 
will  still  be  ascertained  inductively  and  will  be  formulated 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  foreign  language  and  not  of 
translation  from  English.  This  is  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Intensive  concentration  on  one  foreign  language 
will  still  be  the  most  remunerative  plan.  Translation,  then, 
will  not  be  an  end  in  itself,  but  only  a  means  of  acquiring 
the  foreign  language. 

Let  us  state  what  can  be  done.  Teacher  and  pupils 
will  read  the  text  aloud  before  translation.  Dictation  will 
be  a  frequent  exercise.  Both  train  the  ear  to  be  an 
interpreter  of  the  sense.  The  substitution  of  singular  for 
plural,  of  past  for  present,  of  feminine  for  masculine,  etc., 
will  be  part  of  the  grammar  drill.  Questions  on  the 
subject-matter  of  the  text  will  form  the  backbone  of  the 
work.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  apply  this  intensive 
study  to  the  whole  text.  We  may  even  read  and  translate 
some  passages  and  then  leave  them ;  for  it  is  sufficient  to 
be  able  to  recognise  some  part  of  the  language  when  seen 
in  a  book  or  heard  in  the  mouths  of  others,  if  we  master 
other  parts. 

We  may  still  use  the  help  of  pictures,  such  as  those  in 
Bell's  Illustrated  French  Texts.  But  regular  oral  work 
there  must  be,  and  no  conversation  lesson  isolated  from 
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the  text  will  serve  our  purpose.  Even  for  the  printed 
text  we  need  the  ear  as  well  as  the  eye,  as  an  interpreter 
and  as  an  aid  to  memory.  Our  pronunciation  must  aim 
at  correctness  and  expression.  The  necessary  translation 
should  as  a  rule  be  done  in  the  class  without  preparation. 
The  teacher  will  draw  as  much  as  possible  from  the  pupils 
themselves  and  then  abandon  translation  for  oral  work 
in  the  language.  In  pursuit  of  the  same  plan,  some  of  the 
exercises,  written  and  oral,  may  be  re-translation  exercises. 
They  have  some  advantages  as  first  steps  to  the  acquisition 
of  new  idioms  and  grammar  and  as  a  final  test ;  but  they 
should  play  only  a  subordinate  part,  and  accurate  French 
should  be  required  rather  than  exact  correspondence  with 
the  English.  Pupils  must  learn  to  rely  on  themselves  for 
their  subject-matter,  and  reproduction  exercises  will  serve 
this  end.  As  a  rule  not  enough  is  demanded  of  them. 
They  must  be  able  to  say  or  write  several  consecutive 
sentences  without  the  prompting  of  questions.  They  must 
be  trained  in  a  method  of  questioning  themselves.  On 
this  plan  they  will  have  the  material  for  conversation  or 
composition  in  their  heads,  and  will  not  rely  on  finding 
it  in  the  English  version.  It  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  plan  that  the  subject-matter  should  be  assimilated 
with  the  vocabulary.  So  the  subject-matter  is  of  great 
importance. 

The  pupil  may  now  pass  from  his  own  immediate 
surroundings  to  French  surroundings.  Information  about 
the  life  and  ways  of  the  people,  about  the  history  and 
geography  of  their  country,  ought  to  form  the  centre  of 
interest.  Pupils  who  have  been  through  such  a  course 
will  be  able  to  read  as  readily  as  others.  In  addition 
they  will  have  a  valuable  fund  of  information  and,  if  they 
find  themselves  in  France,  will  not  be  altogether  at  a  loss. 
The  War  has  afforded  striking  proofs  of  this. 

An  introduction  to  French  literature  can  be  given  in 
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the  learning  of  lyrics  and  other  verse,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  pupil  will  continue  to  sing  French  songs.  It  is 
in  song  and  verse  that  the  pupil  first  acquires  a  sense  of 
literature.  The  feeling  for  literary  prose  comes  later. 

Boys  and  girls  enjoy  learning  by  heart,  and,  if  an 
example  is  set  them,  willingly  make  an  effort  to  recite 
expressively.  We  need  not  limit  our  choice  to  poems  with 
a  story  in  them,  like  Le  Chien  du  Louvre  or  Jaques  le  magon 
or  Le  Eoi  d'Yvetot,  though  we  shall  think  of  them  first. 
Ma  Normandie  or  Combien  fai  douce  souvenance  will  charm 
by  their  melody.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  of  taking  La 
Fontaine's  Fables  because  their  French  is  slightly  archaic. 

Pupils  like  to  notice  the  difference  of  tone  in  two  poems 
such  as  Gautier's  La  Source  and  Hugo's  La  Source  et  I'Oc^an, 
and  to  compare  a  narrative  in  de  Vigny  and  Hugo  with 
the  familiar  style  of  De"roulede's  Le  bon  GUe.  In  a  poem 
like  de  Vigny's  Le  Cor,  part  may  be  read  and  translated 
and  only  the  dramatic  verses  learnt  by  heart.  Such  poems 
will  be  introduced  gradually.  Some  are  suitable  only  for 
the  end  of  Stage  II. 

To  the  lyric  will  be  attached  the  name  of  the  author, 
his  date  and  a  few  facts  to  connect  him  with  the  history 
of  his  country.  This  information  should  fit  in  with  the 
other  history  work  on  a  simple  plan.  Some  history,  too, 
will  be  learnt  in  the  poems. 

Pupils  with  a  literary  bent  draw  much  from  foreign 
languages  in  the  way  of  appreciation  without  any  power  of 
applying  it  in  the  foreign  medium.  They  have  a  quick 
appreciation  of  a  striking  simile,  a  well-told  story  or  a 
telling  argument.  But  the  foreign  language  is  merely  a 
hint ;  the  whole  of  the  enjoyment  takes  place  through  the 
medium  of  English.  They  must  be  taken  further  than 
this.  But  the  explanations  will  have  to  be  given  in 
English,  and  it  is  in  English  literature  that  the  literary 
training  at  this  stage  must  be  given  for  the  most  part. 
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Even  in  English  their  power  of  expression  is  still  very 
limited,  and  we  cannot  expect  as  much  in  the  foreign 
language.  For  pupils  who  have  taste  and  imagination  we 
must,  however,  give  an  opening.  Free  composition,  even  if 
strictly  limited  to  suit  the  needs  of  this  stage,  will  afford 
them  plenty  of  opportunities.  We  can  encourage  originality 
by  asking  for  it  and  praising  it  discreetly.  As  in  the  case 
of  reproduction,  pupils  most  need  training  in  the  art  of 
questioning.  The  "limits"  which  will  form  the  plan  of 
the  free  composition  can  be  settled  by  the  questions  which 
the  pupils  themselves  suggest.1 

It  is  possible  to  combine  this  work  with  the  reading  of 
simple  stories ;  the  main  problem  is  that  of  vocabulary. 
Only  a  limited  amount  of  vocabulary  can  be  assimilated  in 
any  one  term,  and  slow  pupils  need  to  cover  the  same 
ground  twice  to  make  it  their  own. 

In  the  use  of  such  additional  stories,  as  well  as  in  the 
standard  text,  some  portions  may  be  taken  rapidly,  merely 
translated  into  English  with  a  few  leading  questions  (the 
books  being  open  or  closed),  or  only  read  in  French,  with 
a  translation  here  and  there.  Some  portions  are  always 
more  suited  for  concentrated  study  than  others.  The 
addition  of  this  extra  material  gives  the  quicker  boys  a 
chance,  and  they  will  work  it  through  more  thoroughly 
for  themselves  if  they  have  some  object  in  view.  It  is 
possible  to  induce  such  pupils  to  read  a  story  for  themselves : 
the  teacher  must  encourage  them  by  testing  them  at  least 
by  questions  in  English. 

To  sum  up  Stage  II. : 

(a)  The  main  aim  will  be  information  in  correct 
language,  correct  in  vocabulary,  grammar  and  pronunciation. 

(5)  A  modest  attempt  will  be  made  to  introduce  the  pupils 
to  literature  in  the  form  of  the  lyric  and  narrative  poem. 

1  The  elements  of  such  a  method  may  be  seen  in  the  Oxford  Junior 
French  Series,  e.g.  Madame  Tli&fise,  pp.  69  and  70,  or  Cosette,  pp.  64  and  70. 
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(c)  It  will  be  easier  to  organise  the  work  if  the  Form- 
master  takes  the  pupils  in  English  literature  and  in  history 
as  well  as  in  the  foreign  language,  and  can  apply  the  study 
of  grammatical  analysis,  of  fact  and  taste,  to  both  languages 
on  a  common  plan. 

(d)  Many  regard    the    third    year  as    the  "  grammar " 
year ;    and  certainly  a  revision  of   grammar  should    take 
place  in  this  year.      It  will  be  necessary  in  the  following 
years.      If  the  grammar  grows  weak,  as  it  is  apt  to  do,  no 
effort  must  be  spared  to  strengthen  it  again  at  once. 

I  understand  Stage  II.  as  lasting  from  four  to  six  terms. 

STAGE  III 

When  we  reach  Stage  III.  (still  the  intermediate  stage 
of  many  authorities)  we  shall  leave  behind  some  of  the 
heavier,  non-linguistic  pupils ;  but  the  more  persevering 
of  them  will  still  be  with  us.  We  must  remember  them 
in  our  plan.  We  must  continue  to  supply  them  with 
plain,  straightforward  subject-matter  containing  plenty  of 
information,  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  of  which  must 
be  assimilated  and  systematised  as  before.  Under  suitable 
conditions  this  may  be  purely  direct-method  work ;  under 
the  usual  very  imperfect  conditions,  I  suggest  that  the 
course  described  in  Stage  II.  may  be  continued.  A 
"  standard  "  text  of  the  same  character  will  form  the  centre 
of  the  work. 

From  it  -will  be  learnt  more  of  the  foreign  country. 
The  information  will  still  be  conveyed  indirectly  to  a  large 
extent.  The  plan  of  visits  to  parts  of  France  with  English 
and  French  persons,  or  the  familiar  tours  de  France,  can  be 
made  lively  as  well  as  instructive.  Many  good  books  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  had,  and  we  may  hope  for  still  better 
to  come.  Adventures  that  bring  out  the  character  of  the 
French  people,  anecdotes  from  their  history,  talks  with 
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ploughmen  and  fishermen,  may  be  full  of  information  as 
well  as  amusement,  and  more  educational  than  formal 
statements.  Paragraphs  extending  and  summing  up  the 
information  in  a  connected  form  are  not  often  well  done, 
and  we  may  hope  for  a  big  improvement  here.  More 
advance  has  been  made  in  the  history  portions.  Geography 
is  still  limited  to  picturesque  descriptions,  which  have  their 
value,  and  mere  lists  of  names,  which  have  not.  The  new 
geography 1  has  not  penetrated  so  far.  Even  the  physical 
map  is  sometimes  unknown. 

Accurate  information  in  accurate  language,  then,  will 
still  be  the  aim.  Familiarity  with  the  type  of  book 
and  continuity  in  the  method  of  treatment  are  an  advantage. 
The  grammar  must  still  be  the  same  grammar,  the  page 
memory  is  a  help  not  lightly  to  be  thrown  aside. 

But  we  must  try  for  something  more.  It  is  time  to 
extend  the  reading  vocabulary  (passive  and  active),  to 
extend  our  grammatical  experience  (much  of  this  is  recog- 
nition of  old  friends  in  new  dresses),  to  acquire  more 
information  in  more  varied  guises.  We  definitely  introduce 
into  our  scheme  "  literary "  books  that  we  have  only  used 
tentatively  before,  and  we  translate  them.  So  that  there 
may  be  no  mistake,  I  will  say  that  under  "literary"  I 
include  Erckmann-Chatrian,  Deroulede  and  Soulie*,  as  well 
as  Victor  Hugo,  de  Vigny  and  Maupassant.  It  is  still  a 
surprise  to  me  to  find  how  many  boys  at  this  stage  enjoy 
the  novels  of  Erckmann-Chatrian  with  their  longueurs, 
but  they  do,  and  learn  much  French  and  a  little  history 
from  them. 

I  confess  to  a  bias  in  favour  of  a  text  connected  with 
history.  "We  must  have  this  historical  information,  and  with 
the  plan  I  describe  in  Chapter  V.  it  is  possible  to  assimilate 

1  The  best  example  of  what  I  mean  is  Nisbet's  Self-help  Geography  (H.  R. 
Sweeting),  with  its  scientific  use  of  photographs  and  reproductions  of 
pictures. 
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this  with  the  language.  The  subject-matter  is  worth 
talking  about  and  writing  about.  It  is  of  lasting  value. 
It  is  not  conveyed  in  one  set  form.  But  we  need  not 
confine  ourselves  to  such  texts.  We  may  take  Bazin's 
stories  of  the  countryside  and  seaside,  Mary's  or  Dumas' 
extravagant  fancies,  Daudet's  humour  and  pathos,  as  well 
as  their  historical  pieces.  Once  more,  the  selection  of  the 
material  is  of  great  importance,  and  we  must  work  on  a 
plan,  with  a  definite  aim  in  the  matter  of  information.  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  yet  attain  much  sense  of  prose  style, 
but  we  must  try. 

We  must  never  weary  of  explaining  why  we  spend  so 
many  hours  in  studying  a  foreign  language.  We  have 
sometimes  to  insist  that  it  can  be  learnt  in  spite  of  the 
family  tradition.  We  should,  too,  explain  what  language 
is  and  what  "  knowing  "  a  language  means.  Too  often  the 
pupil  says  to  himself  "  I  know  that,"  when  he  means  no 
more  than  "  I've  heard  that  before,"  or  "  I  understand 
that,"  when  he  means  only  "  I  recognise  that  the  words 
make  sense." 

What  is  to  be  our  method  of  attack  on  our  texts  ?  If 
our  conditions  are  the  common  conditions,  we  shall  begin 
by  reading  the  French,  and  then  put  on  the  better  pupils 
to  translate  at  sight,  obtaining  all  the  help  we  can  from 
other  members  of  the  Form  when  they  falter.  Even 
backward  boys  learn  in  this  co-operation  to  find  a  method 
and  trust  their  own  initiative.  The  translation  need  not 
always  be  polished,  but  it  must  never  be  slovenly.  Correct 
English  is  the  first  rule ;  the  best  equivalents  for  the 
French  only  the  second.  The  master  himself  may  occasion- 
ally give  a  model  translation.  For  preparation  the  Form 
will  revise  the  translation,  learn  words  and  phrases,  and 
examine  grammar  points  marked  for  that  purpose  in  their 
texts.  The  second  term  members  will  prepare  a  further 
passage  by  themselves.  Systematic  study  of  the  vocabulary 
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is  necessary ;  few  boys  learn  much  of  it  by  translation 
alone.  The  systematic  study  of  grammar  is  necessary  too. 
Its  accurate  use  is  partly  a  matter  of  feeling  and  partly 
of  rule.  The  logic  of  the  rule  can  be  taught  and  the 
development  of  the  feeling  based  upon  it.  We  may  adopt 
some  simple  method  of  noting  the  difficulties  by  directing 
boys  to  put  a  big  S  in  the  margin  for  Subjunctive,  I  for 
Infinitive,  and  so  on.  Several  times  in  the  term  we  shall 
codify  these  usages  and  put  them  down  in  note -books. 
But  we  shall  take  care  that  the  note-book  does  not  become 
an  end  in  itself.  It  is  only  a  machine  for  storing  the 
information  in  a  tidy  and  permanent  form  in  the  head. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  destroying  note-books 
at  the  end  of  every  term.  This  is  a  paper  age  and  our 
memories  are  the  weaker  for  it. 

As  the  pupils  translate  at  sight  and  explain  at  sight, 
the  teacher  finds  out  readily  the  gaps  in  their  knowledge. 
Each  lesson,  too,  he  will  give  a  short  paper  test  so  that  no 
boy  may  escape  his  notice.  These  oral  and  written  tests 
are  tests  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the  pupil.  He  needs  a 
check  on  himself ;  he  must  detect  quickly  and  regularly 
how  much  of  his  teaching  his  pupils  are  carrying  along 
with  them. 

Apart  from  this,  the  codifying  of  the  grammar  for  our- 
selves and  the  written  answers  are  an  aid  to  the  memory. 
I  have  known  two  good  linguists  who  wrote  out  every  new 
word  or  phrase  three  times,  so  as  to  remember  it.  "We  may 
remind  our  pupils  that  our  methods  are  not  designed  for 
the  detection  of  the  lazy,  but  for  the  intelligent  and 
thorough  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

But  we  still  neglect  the  ear  memory.  How  many  boys 
can  repeat  an  explanation  just  after  the  master  has  given 
it  ?  The  result  is  humiliating.  We  must  recover  this 
instrument  for  the  next  generation. 

If  we   can  use   direct-method   questions   as   well   with 
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these  texts,  so  much  the  better.  Probably  our  limited 
time  will  not  allow  us  to  do  much. 

The  historical  subject-matter  we  shall  be  forced  to  deal 
with  in  English  for  this  same  reason  of  time ;  the  pupil's 
grasp  of  French  and  of  history  is  still  too  uncertain  to 
allow  us  to  examine  it  quickly  in  French.  But  we  ought 
to  use  the  material  occasionally  for  free  composition,1 
developed  on  a  carefully  limited  plan  dictated  to  the  Form, 
or  arranged  in  co-operation  with  them.  This  will  prevent 
random  writing  and  still  give  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  individual  taste. 

The  art  of  the  French  author  ought  now  to  affect  the 
prose  writing  of  the  more  sensitive  minds.  The  reading 
and  learning  of  French  verse  will  affect  a  greater  number. 

With  the  great  names  in  history  and  literature  the 
teacher  will  connect  his  little  stock  of  characteristic 
anecdotes  for  use  in  odd  moments. 

To  sum  up  Stage  III. : 

(a)  We  shall  continue  and  develop  the  elements  of 
Stage  II. 

(6)  We  shall  add  an  extension  of  the  reading  vocabulary 
(active  and  passive)  especially  by  translation  at  sight. 

(c)  We  shall  combine  with  this  an  awakening  of  the 
sense  of  prose  style. 

Stage  III.  will  occupy  from  two  to  four  terms. 

STAGE  IV 

Though  we  abandoned  the  pure  direct  method  after 
Stage  I.  we  have  not  yet  introduced  "  composition "  as 
such,  i.e.  translation  from  original  English  into  French. 
Re-translation  exercises  of  a  continuous  character  we  have 
admitted.  There  is  one  conclusive  argument  against  in- 
troducing composition  before  this  stage — vocabulary.  If 
1  See  Stage  IV.  pp.  79-81  for  a  further  discussion. 
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the  pupil  is  assimilating  the  vocabulary  of  the  intensive 
oral  work  and  translation,  that  is  as  much  as  should  be 
demanded.  "  Faked  "  pieces  can  be  used,  as  well  as  re-trans- 
lation, if  the  faking  keeps  the  vocabulary  within  the 
prescribed  limits ;  but  to  go  beyond  is  to  fall  into  the 
old  error  of  composition  in  the  Classics.  It  leads  to  a 
large  crop  of  mistakes,  due  not  to  the  intrinsic  difficulties 
but  to  the  strangeness  of  the  new  material. 

With  Stage  IV.,  however,  we  may  demand  more,  for 
we  may  suppose  that  a  large  part  of  the  required  vocabu- 
lary will  be  in  the  "  active "  compartment  of  the  memory. 
To  find  room  for  this  new  exercise  we  must  do  less  free 
composition,  but  we  must  not  drop  it.  More  especially 
it  should  form  part  of  our  internal  examinations.  It  may 
be  taken  orally,  but  it  will  not  do  to  trust  to  that.  Paper 
tests  reveal  strange  workings  in  the  pupils'  minds.  The 
black-board  plus  oral  work  is  another  resource,  but  we 
cannot  have  all  our  pupils  writing  on  black-boards  to- 
gether ;  yet  they  all  need  the  writing  exercise.  Again, 
oral  composition  may  be  combined  with  dictation,  the 
dictation  containing  the  difficulties  which  the  experienced 
teacher  knows  may  trouble  the  Form. 

What  we  want  to  teach  at  this  stage  in  free  composition 
is  how  to  plan.  The  training  should  come  in  the  English 
work  at  an  earlier  stage ;  but  few  pupils  have  the  power 
of  turning  that  training  to  effective  use  in  a  strange 
medium,  without  practice.  Many  come  to  grief  in  vocabu- 
lary and  grammar,  because  they  are  struggling  to  find 
ideas. 

We  have  already  combined  reproduction  narratives  (oral 
and  written)  with  free  composition.  We  shall  continue 
to  choose  from  our  text  a  limited  number  of  passages  for 
intensive  study,  and  the  first  thing  to  examine  in  each 
will  be  the  plan.  We  may  take  from  Michelet's  Louis  XL 
the  apologue  of  the  ravens'  nest,  the  tournament  at  Louis' 
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accession,  the  famine  of  the  Burgundian  besiegers  of  Paris 
and  the  incidents  at  Pe"ronne ;  or  from  the  Harzreise 
Heine's  recollections  of  his  school-days  at  Dlisseldorf, 
cemeteries,  and  the  visit  to  the  silver  mines.  My  series  of 
examples  are  both  arranged  on  an  ascending  scale  of 
difficulty.  We  shall  ask  our  class  to  pick  out  the  leading 
facts  or  ideas,  and  discuss  the  reasons  why  one  proposal 
is  better  than  another.  We  shall  note  their  expression 
in  the  foreign  tongue  in  as  simple  a  form  as  possible. 
This  literary  anatomy  will  reveal  the  bare  skeleton  which 
it  will  be  each  pupil's  part  to  reclothe  with  life.  From 
oral  and  written  reproduction,  the  familiar  "  grammatical " 
variations  of  direct  and  indirect  narration  can  lead  us  on 
to  limited  free  composition :  the  invention  of  a  similar 
bird  apologue,  the  tournament  from  Ivanhoe,  market-days 
in  Brittany,  sieges  and  famines,  a  visit  to  a  medieval 
castle  or  town,  Warwick  and  Conway,  Tankarville  and  St. 
Malo.  The  teacher  should  have  clearly  before  him  the 
possible  types  of  free  composition,  and  he  should  choose  a 
few  as  the  standard  types  for  this  stage.  Very  few  are 
suitable,  and  to  the  over-anxious  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
a  very  few  will  carry  the  pupil  through  any  examination. 

I  suggest  the  narrative  for  consideration :  the  narrative, 
in  history  or  fiction — from  our  point  of  view  it  is  the  same 
thing.  This  will  include  the  narrative  based  on  a  picture 
(now  required  in  many  Government  examinations) ;  an  un- 
finished story  that  has  to  be  finished ;  a  story  to  illustrate 
a  proverb ;  a  visit  to  a  person,  town,  country,  theatre,  etc. 
The  solution  to  the  problem  involved  in  all  this  last  group 
is  for  the  pupil  to  treat  it  as  a  personal  experience.  He 
is  asked,  e.g.,  to  describe  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  What  the 
dull  or  untrained  boy  thinks  of  first  is  a  guide-book  or 
technical  description.  He  must  imagine  himself  approach- 
ing the  west  front  from  the  bottom  of  -Ludgate  Hill  or 
coming  suddenly  upon  the  huge  mass  from  the  narrow 
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streets  on  the  north,  if  he  has  come  by  the  Tube.  His 
vocabulary  is  well  able  to  express  this,  and  he  must  write 
with  his  eyes  on  the  object,  not  from  word  memory.  That 
will  make  paragraph  1.  He  enters.  No  boy  can  enter 
such  a  building  without  some  emotion.  There  is  the  con- 
trast with  the  bustle  outside  and  the  silence  within ;  there 
is  the  vague  feeling  of  size,  of  interest,  of  disappointment, 
or  some  recollection  of  a  particular  incident  on  a  particular 
visit.  There  is  the  bare  statement  that  the  boy  has  been 
past  it  but  never  inside  it,  and  why.  All  buildings  have 
an  inside  and  an  outside,  like  "  the  meanest  of  God's 
creatures  "  in  Browning's  poem.  It  is  a  simple  idea,  which 
it  is  useful  to  realise  early.  That  makes  paragraph  2. 
Paragraph  3  will  always  be  history.  Even  if  we  have 
never  been  in  London  we  must  know  that  Wellington  and 
Nelson  are  buried  in  St.  Paul's — and  in  the  last  resort  can 
build  our  composition  on  history  alone. 

If  the  class  is  weak  in  some  particular  grammar  forms 
and  constructions,  they  must  still  put  down  a  list  of  such 
as  the  teacher  expects  to  see  in  that  particular  composi- 
tion. I  do  not  think  this  distracts  those  who  have  some 
literary  gift ;  it  jogs  the  memory  of  the  scatter-brained  ;  it 
pleases  the  slow  and  conscientious. 

Sentence  expansion  is  ingeniously  treated  in  Ceppi  and 
Kayment's  book.1  I  used  the  device  for  some  years  in 
teaching  German  at  the  end  of  three  terms'  work.  The 
answers  demanded  by  questions  on  the  text  might  be 
expressed  merely  by  subject,  verb  and  object.  I  gave 
directions  that  in  certain  sentences  or  whole  exercises 
every  noun  should  have  an  adjective,  and  that  to  every 
principal  clause  should  be  attached  a  relative  or  other 
subordinate  clause.  I  often  give  similar  directions  when 
examining  in  French  and  German. 

1  Sentence  Expansion  leading  to  Free  Composition  in  French.     (Bell  &  Sons, 
1914.) 

G 
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Another  variety,  tending  to  the  same  end  by  the  same 
methods,  has  been  described  to  me  by  Professor  0.  H.  Prior. 
It  is  to  allot  certain  subjects,  suggested  by  the  text,  to 
different  pupils  to  be  looked  up  in  books  of  reference. 
The  pupils  will  give  the  results  of  their  research  orally 
(with  or  without  a  few  notes) ;  the  others  are  required  to 
make  notes  and  write  a  composition  from  them,  or  merely 
to  listen  and  then  write  the  composition.  Here  again  the 
work  must  be  prepared  on  a  plan.  Books  of  reference 
should  be  available  in  the  Form  library,  or  the  central 
modern  language  library.  It  is  convenient  to  have  them 
in  the  room  where  the  master  is  teaching,  as  he  is  then 
able  to  give  some  training  in  their  use.  Many  pupils  have 
not  the  curiosity  or  mental  energy  to  do  it  for  themselves. 
They  look  up  an  article,  say :  "  Oh,  that's  too  long,"  and  aban- 
don the  search  as  too  difficult  for  them.  Others  will  copy 
out  a  column  without  an  effort  to  understand  or  remember 
its  contents.  Few  can  make  much  use  of  illustrations, 
though  they  will  enjoy  turning  over  the  pages  of  Larousse 
pour  tons  or  Brockhaus'  or  Meyer's  Konversations-Lexicon ; 
the  French  book  is  the  more  attractive.  There  are  still 
fewer  who  can  or  will  read  through  an  article  in  a  dictionary 
no  bigger  than  the  Littre'-Beaujean,  on,  e.g.,  the  uses  of  &  or 
the  meanings  of  corps.  It  is  a  good  object  lesson  to  show 
a  Form  occasionally  how  much  space  is  occupied  in  the 
Oxford  Dictionary  by  some  familiar  English  word.  The 
teacher  will  find  it  difficult  to  bring  home  to  his  pupils  the 
practical  use  of  such  careful,  exhaustive  work.  His  own 
use  of  such  books  is  a  practical  demonstration.  But,  what- 
ever his  skill,  he  can  leave  the  books  within  reach  of  the 
pupils,  and  be  sure  that  even  the  unskilled  handling  of 
such  works  is  not  waste.  The  mere  knowledge  that  good 
books  of  this  quality  exist  is  a  gain,  and  a  preference  for 
big  books  and  thorough  books  over  short  cuts  to  knowledge 
and  popular  books  may  take  root  in  rough  ground. 
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Few  words  are  needed  about  the  composition,  i.e. 
translation  into  the  foreign  language.  It  must  not  be 
difficult,  but  it  must  be  done  with  great  accuracy.  There 
is  an  instructive  article  on  the  authors  suitable  for  transla- 
tion into  French  in  the  Modern  Language  Quarterly  for 
December  1901.  Composition  offers  us  an  opportunity 
for  giving  our  more  advanced  pupils  in  heterogeneous 
/Forms  varied  work  suitable  to  their  attainments.  The  same 
Mholds  true  of  the  written  unprepared  translation.  We  need 
such  opportunities.  They  are  an  incentive  to  ourselves  as 
well  as  our  pupils.  The  additional  time  involved  in  correc- 
tion is  not  great  and  is  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  result.  The  real  difficulty  is  the  correction  in  class 
with  the  pupils.  This  limits  the  possibilities  of  variety. 

Some  discussion  in  class  of  the  difficulties  is  profitable 
as  a  training  in  methods  of  composition.  The  notes  in 
composition  books  are  seldom  well  done ;  they  give  too 
much  "  help  "  or  the  wrong  sort  of  help.  One  principle 
may  be  laid  down :  a  paraphrase  in  English  is  always 
wrong.  Here  are  examples  :  (a)  German — "  In  the  frequent 
executions  which  he  commanded,"  say  "  in  the  frequent 
from  him  commanded  executions " ;  (&)  French — "  In 
disgust "  turn  by  "  under,"  "  waiting  to  entertain  strangers  " 
turn  by  "  awaiting  strangers  to  give  them  the  hospitality." 

The  translation  will  be  continued  on  the  same  plan  as 
before.  There  is  a  tendency  at  this  stage  for  the  top  and 
the  bottom  of  the  Form  to  be  wide  apart.  It  is  often  the 
highest  stage  reached.  It  is  the  standard  of  the  London 
Matriculation  taken  without  any  special  work.  But  some 
boys  will  lag  behind :  moves  cannot  be  restricted  to  merit ; 
and  some  will  stay  much  longer  than  others  in  this  group. 
Yet  most  of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  whole 
Form  together.  Once  more  we  have  to  compromise;  we 
choose  a  text  too  hard  for  the  laggards  and  the  young,  and 
too  easy  for  the  clever,  the  hard-workers  and  the  old.  The 
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plan  of  treating  the  class-room  as  a  laboratory  where  we 
experiment  helps  us  out  of  our  difficulty,  as  far  as  that  can 
be  done.  The  older,  quicker  boys  will  translate  at  sight ; 
the  others  will  take  down  vocabulary  as  they  can.  The 
whole  Form  will  revise  the  work  for  the  next  lesson, 
but  the  bottom  section  will  not  be  required  to  do  the 
whole.  There  may  indeed  be  more  than  two  standards  of 
quantity. 

In  this  way  sound  work  may  be  done  by  all,  a  fair 
extent  of  ground  may  be  covered  and  harder  literary  texts 
attempted.  Easy  passages  may  be  read  without  translation. 
The  master  should  read  frequently  as  an  interpretation, 
and  the  pupils  for  practice :  they  must  not  lose  the  aid 
of  sound.  The  master  can  prevent  the  text  from  becoming 
a  dead,  bookish  thing.  He  can  show  there  is  life  and 
interest  in  it,  even  if  the  boys  feel  it  but  vaguely.  He 
can  test  the  effect,  when  his  humorous  tone  entices  forth 
ready  smiles  or  chuckles.  With  practice  he  can  test  other 
moods.  He  can  tell  that  solemnity  is  not  vacancy,  and 
absorption  not  inattention.  Boys  that  stumble  in  their 
translation  should  be  asked  to  read  the  original  aloud.  If 
they  cannot  find  the  tone  of  interpretation,  the  master 
should  try  to  give  the  tone  himself.  The  teacher  who 
tries  this  will  share  the  writer's  experience.  A  clever  boy 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  fluent  sight  translation 
and  said,  "  I  don't  see  how  it  goes  now."  I  read  the  text 
and  he  continued  without  hesitation. 

This  habit  of  rapid  transition  from  one  language  to 
another  is  useful  to  acquire.  Most  linguists,  I  think,  use 
translation  as  an  occasional  check  when  they  are  reading  by 
themselves.  In  practical  affairs  it  is  constantly  needed 
by  others  than  official  interpreters  or  translators.  Pupils 
who  often  translate  aloud,  when  foolishness  raises  a  laugh, 
acquire  the  habit  of  hearing  whether  their  translation  is 
sense  or  nonsense,  and  are  not  hypnotised  by  the  sight  of 
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the  words  in  the  strange  language.  They  see  the  wood  as 
well  as  the  trees.  To  sum  up  Stage  IV. : 

(a)  We  shall  take  for  the  material  of  organised  study 
the  literature  of  knowledge  and  ideas  as  well  as  of  imagina- 
tion and  taste.  (See  Chapters  V.  and  VII.). 

(&)  We  shall  aim  at  precision  and  pace  by  using  both 
intensive  study  and  rapid  reading. 

(c)  We  shall  develop  the  individual  and  the  co-opera- 
tive spirit  by  written  unseens,  by  the  use  of  reference 
books,  by  free  composition  and  by  composition,  in  addition 
to  the  combined  class  methods  employed  in  the  earlier 
stages. 

The  better  pupils  should  reach  the  standard  of  a  First 
Class  in  the  London  Matriculation,  or  of  Distinction  in  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  School  Examination,  after  three 
terms  in  Stage  IV. 


CHAPTEK IV 

GKAMMAR 

WHATEVER  method  we  pursue,  there  must  be  systematic 
work  and  hard  work.  It  is  humbug  to  pretend  that 
language  learning  is  play,  and  equal  humbug  to  regard 
work  as  unpleasant. 

The  good  reform  books  offer  these  great  advantages  in 
the  study  of  grammar  that  they  introduce  new  grammar 
forms  gradually  and  systematically,  and  secure  the  oppor- 
tunity for  much  practice,  spoken  and  written. 

The  advance,  some  teachers  complain,  is  slow,  and  they 
grow  impatient.  A  good  many  pupils  can  learn  slowly 
and  cannot  learn  otherwise  than  slowly ;  but  this  will  not 
prevent  them  from  becoming  useful  citizens,  and  the  more 
useful  in  that  they  can  read,  write  and  speak  a  foreign 
language.  I  leave  out  of  account  those  who  should  attempt 
no  foreign  language. 

Such  pupils  need  a  good  teacher  just  as  much  as  a  good 
linguist,  and  the  parts  are  not  always  combined.  Quick 
pupils  readily  imitate  the  performance  of  a  good  linguist; 
but  the  slower  learners  need  themselves  to  perform  again 
and  again  under  patient  direction,  till  they  assimilate 
sounds  and  forms. 

As  this  drill  is  concerned  with  the  vocabulary  of  every- 
day things,  and  as  it  is  conducted  in  connected  sentences 
in  the  foreign  language,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  old 
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grammar  drill  in  isolated  words  (accidence)  or  unrelated 
sentences  (syntax).  It  has  the  further  advantage  that  the 
drill  uses  the  vocabulary  of  the  text,  not  a  separate,  un- 
related vocabulary. 

Some  of  the  early  reformers  worked  to  death  the  theory 
that  grammar  should  be  acquired  on  the  method,  called 
natural,  by  which  we  learn  our  mother-tongue. 

Those  who  learn  accurately  in  this  instinctive,  imitative 
fashion  any  other  than  their  mother-tongue  are  few,  unless 
they  hear  it  constantly  spoken  around  them.  There  is 
always  the  danger  that  the  instinct  may  fail  even  them 
for  want  of  practice. 

The  good  book  and  the  good  teacher  systematise  the 
process  of  learning  (cp.  Chapter  III.).  There  is  no  reason 
why  much  help  should  not  be  given  to  pupils  for  this 
purpose :  e.g.  in  learning  French  verbs,  attention  may  soon 
be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  plural  of  the  present  tense 
has  only  one  set  of  endings  and  the  singular  only  two, 
with  but  few  others ;  I  intentionally  avoid  the  word 
"  exceptions."  The  class  may  observe  this  for  themselves 
in  response  to  questions ;  but  without  this  stimulus  many 
members  of  the  class  will  study  French  for  a  long  time 
without  noticing  it.  Every  one  of  them  should  acquire  the 
habit  of  sorting  out  and  arranging  the  material,  so  as  to 
have  it  ready  for  immediate  use  and  as  an  aid  to  the 
memory. 

When  we  learn  the  future  tense,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  tell  the  class  that  there  is  only  one  set  of 
endings  for  all  French  verbs.  They  cannot  know  that 
they  will  not  presently  be  asked  to  learn  half-a-dozen 
forms. 

I  have  known  a  dull  boy,  so  dull  and  languid  that  he 
would  say  and  write  the  future  correctly  and  incorrectly 
in  alternate  weeks,  master  the  forms  once  and  for  all  when 
he  realised  that  this  would  be  the  end  of  it. 
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The  dull  boy  has  no  sense  of  law  and  order  in  a  strange 
language,  of  an  intelligent  and  intelligible  plan.  He 
neither  sees  nor  hears  it.  The  words  are  isolated  and 
unrelated.  The  problem  is  to  bring  them  into  relation 
for  him,  so  that  he  may  direct  his  efforts  to  a  definite 
and  limited  end. 

The  problem  of  learning  is  the  seeing  and  hearing  of 
likes  and  unlikes ;  but  we  should  not  let  this  formula  be 
translated  into  rules  and  exceptions.  We  should  do  well 
to  banish  exceptions ;  no  term  is  so  misleading,  or  so 
popular.  The  exception  is  the  lawless,  attractive  criminal, 
that  is  clever  enough  to  escape  from  dull  rule. 

We  should  learn  to  put  the  likes  into  one  group  and 
the  unlikes  into  other  groups;  but  each  group  is  a  rule 
and  not  an  exception.  The  dull  boy  should  be  made  to  see 
that  the  grouping  is  plain  common  sense. 

Groups,  then,  must  be  formed :  le  and  la  nouns  sorted 
out :  e.g.  facteur,  grandeur ;  plurals  arranged  :  cheval,  feu, 
sou ;  feminines  distinguished :  premier,  nouveau  ;  verbs  put 
into  their  groups :  finir,  dormir,  ouvrir. 

We  must  insist  on  the  common  sense  of  our  plan.  It 
is  part  of  the  child's  introduction  to  a  rational  world,  in 
which  rational  thinking  and  rational  acting  are  required, 
a  world  where  order  reigns. 

We  should  explain  the  purpose  of  grammar :  that  it  is 
not  something  additional  to  learn,  but  something  to  make 
learning  easier.  We  should  show  the  advantages  of  having 
one  right  way,  and  the  efforts  made  unconsciously  as  well 
as  consciously  by  the  users  of  the  language  to  standardise 
the  usages ;  e.g.  in  fixing  the  order  of  words  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  limitation  of  qui  interrogative  to  persons, 
like  the  relative  who.  We  should  explain  that  correct 
grammar  is  a  question  partly  of  logic  and  partly  of  usage. 

We  should  point  out  the  value  of  les  in  indicating  the 
plural  of  most  French  nouns,  when  the  plural  ending  is 
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not  sounded,  and  the  use  of  the  article  in  German  to 
indicate  case. 

We  should  point  out  that  the  French  tense  forms  are 
grouped  on  a  rational  plan.  Teachers  will  understand  that 
the  following  analysis  is  not  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  historical  grammar.  We  should  explain  why  the 
imparfait  may  reasonably  be  included  in  the  present  group, 
though  the  name  suggests  that  it  ought  to  go  into  the  past 
group.  We  should  explain  why  there  are  more  forms  in 
the  past  than  in  the  present,  when  we  come  to  the  two  past 
groups,  and  why  the  form  of  the  past  subjunctive  should 
make  us  correct  in  many  grammars  the  name  imperfect 
subjunctive.  The  logic  of  nomenclature  is  an  additional 
reason  for  adopting  the  name  "  future  in  the  past." 

There  is  an  advantage  in  employing  names  like  passe" 
simple  and  passe"  compost,  which  describe  only  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tense.  Names  which  attempt  to  describe  the 
function  are  misleading,  they  cannot  indicate  plainly  the 
function  or  functions,  which  must  be  learnt  by  experi- 
ence. The  old  attempt  to  deduce  the  functions  from  the 
name  as  a  definition  has  proved  a  failure. 

If  we  grade  our  difficulties  and  our  explanations,  if  we 
sort  out  the  uses  and  group  them  under  types,  with  a 
typical  phrase  as  label  and  not  a  name,  we  shall  gradually 
develop  a  sense  of  law  and  order.  Our  pupils  must  be 
able  to  see  if  new  material  will  fit  into  the  old  groups, 
or  if  we  need  new  ones.  Many  will  put  il  a  plus  de 
trois  ans  under  beaucoup  de ;  they  observe  plus  de,  and  no 
more.  The  exercise  which  I  have  called  "  research "  is 
valuable,  especially  when  we  begin  to  read  more  rapidly. 
To  hunt  down  examples  of  familiar  types  in  a  limited 
number  of  pages  is  a  lesson  in  observation,  as  valuable 
in  its  sphere  as  lessons  in  observational  science. 

Though  our  first  efforts  are  directed  to  making  our 
pupils  think  in  French,  without  the  intervention  of 
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English,  and  to  building  up  French  associations  apart 
from  English  associations,  we  cannot  prevent  them  from 
feeling  some  connexion  between  the  two  languages.  This 
being  so,  we  should  make  use  of  the  connexion  within 
the  limitations  suitable  to  their  standard  of  knowledge. 
It  is  safe  to  do  this  even  in  the  case  of  vocabulary :  e.g. 
the  series  faolier,  echapper,  or  foret,  arrSter;  but  in  the 
case  of  grammar,  where  the  terms  correspond,  it  would 
be  foolish  not  to  make  use  of  the  connexion  where  it  will 
help  and  not  hinder.  The  efforts  to  standardise  gram- 
matical terminology  are  to  be  commended,  and  we  ought 
to  employ  common  terms  for  common  ideas,  whatever 
language  we  use.  When  we  come  to  a  second  foreign 
language,  we  may  derive  some  help  in  our  study  from  the 
first  as  well  as  from  the  mother-tongue.  The  older  the 
pupil,  the  easier  it  is  to  appeal  to  reason.  But  we  must 
make  our  pupils  understand  that  the  feeling  and  logic  of  the 
foreign  language  are  not  the  feeling  and  logic  of  English. 
We  have,  for  example,  three  forms  of  the  present  tense 
in  English  and  one  in  French.  It  is  an  advantage  to 
direct  attention  to  this  fact  in  order  to  form  the  French 
associations  as  well  as  to  train  the  powers  of  observation. 
If  we  do  not,  a  certain  number  of  our  pupils  will  in 
moments  of  carelessness  or  anxiety  fall  back  on  the  English 
association  and  translate.  Their  grip  of  French  is  not  firm 
enough  to  make  them  feel  that  the  French  present  tense 
which  they  know  will  serve  for  all  purposes. 

Few  grammatical  terms  are  needed  at  first,  and  they 
and  their  meanings  should  be  familiar  from  the  English 
lesson :  e.g.  that  tense  means  time,  and  imperative  an 
order ;  or  the  difference  between  a  demonstrative  pronoun 
and  a  demonstrative  adjective.  The  smallest  possible 
number  of  terms  should  be  used.  Modern  language  teachers 
should  agree  which  they  will  use,  and  abandon  all  others. 

In  the  preparatory  stage  the  first  object   is  to  secure 
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the  pronunciation ;  this  involves  the  use  of  words.  We 
can  practise  isolated  sounds,  but  we  must  fix  them  by  actual 
words,  and  words  involve  grammar.  We  need  very  little 
grammar  in  the  first  term's  work:  no  more  than  noun, 
adjective,  verb  and  pronoun ;  singular  and  plural ;  first, 
second  and  third  person.  The  names  should  be  familiar 
from  the  English  lesson,  and  if  the  teaching  has  been 
practical  and  not  formal,  the  names  will  be  a  help  in 
learning  the  foreign  language.  The  pupils  will  already 
have  a  plan. 

The  only  confusing  names  are  masculine  and  feminine. 
As  some  of  the  common  nouns  that  appear  in  the  early 
lessons,  e.g.  gargon,  fille,  pere,  mere,  sceur,  frere,  vache, 
bceuf,  coq,  poule,  correspond  to  the  English  conception  of 
gender,  it  is  well  to  introduce  the  familiar  names;  other- 
wise it  would  be  better  at  the  start  to  use  only  le  and  la 
to  mark  the  two  groups.  Anyway  we  shall  have  to  explain 
soon  that  the  English  plan  is  not  the  French  plan,  that 
sex  and  grammatical  gender  are  not  the  same  thing. 

After  la  poule,  la  vache,  la  fille  may  come  la  chose,  la 
prune,  la  mouche,  la  porte,  and  we  may  call  attention  to 
the  form  as  a  guide.  Some  explanation  ought  to  be  given, 
because  no  grammatical  terms  should  be  used  which  have 
not  a  clear  meaning  to  the  pupil.  He  will,  of  course,  learn 
the  correct  use  by  always  keeping  noun  and  article  to- 
gether as  a  unit.  That  language  habit  must  become 
automatic.  It  will  carry  us  through  many  difficulties  ;  but 
it  needs  help  from  a  rule,  even  a  rule  of  thumb,  when 
we  can  formulate  one.  Many  pupils  do  not  by  instinct 
or  reason  discover  for  themselves  even  that  la  question, 
la  faciliU  is  the  plan,  much  less  what  is  the  plan  of 
two  types  like  le  facteur,  la  grandeur.  With  young 
pupils  we  can  wait  till  a  fair  number  of  examples  have 
been  used.  Older  pupils  may  make  out  the  rule  sooner. 

Much  grammar,  especially  in  French,  is  merely  spelling, 
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and  the  phonetic  script  defers  the  spelling  difficulties  till 
the  pupil  has  some  familiarity  with  the  sounds  and  vocabu- 
lary of  the  language :  e.g.  if  we  learn  the  whole  of  the 
present  tense  of  many  verbs,  we  shall  need  only  three 
forms  ( [ferm],  [fermo],  [ferme]')  apart  from  the  pronouns. 
The  three  persons,  the  forms  of  singular  and  plural  nouns, 
and  of  masculine  and  feminine  adjectives,  when  they  differ, 
we  shall  learn  concretely.  The  change  from  one  to  the 
other  will  represent  a  real  change  in  the  picture,  or  objects, 
or  actions.  E.g.  The  Teacher :  Henri,  levez-vous.  Henri, 
as  he  rises  :  Je  me  Uve.  The  Teacher :  Que  fait-il,  Jean  ? 
Jean :  11  se  Uve.  The  exercise  may  be  continued  thus : 
Allez  a  la  porte  ! — Je  vais  &  la  porte.  Ouvrez  la  porte  !— 
J'ouvre  la  porte.  Fermez  la  porte  ! — Je  ferme  la  porte. 

When  the  action  is  thus  suited  to  the  speech,  grammar 
acquires  a  new  meaning.  I 'rapper,  farire,  lire,  etc.,  can  all 
be  learnt  in  action.  We  can  read  in  the  book :  Le  fermier 
marche ;  il  lie  la  gerbe,  il  charge  les  gerbes  sur  le  chariot ; 
il  se  repose.  If  we  make  the  farmer  say  what  he  is  doing, 
or  act  the  farmer,  we  put  new  life  into  the  grammar  forms. 

After  the  transition  from  phonetic  to  ordinary  script 
we  have  to  appeal  largely  to  the  eye  memory ;  but  we 
should  not  forget  to  make  all  possible  use  of  the  logical 
relation  between  the  spoken  and  the  written  word. 

The  difficulty  of  the  verb  endings  is  largely  a  difficulty 
for  the  eye :  we  must  see  them  and  write  them  often  ;  or 
think  of  their  shape,  when  we  drill  them  orally.  As  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  we  should  make  our  pupils  see 
that  there  is  only  one  set  of  spelling  endings  for  the  plural 
of  the  present  and  two  sets  for  the  singular.  When  we 
use  je  donne,  j  'ouvre,  je  cueille,  or  je  vais,  je  dors,  je  finis, 
je  peins,  f&ris,  je  meurs,  je  vends,  the  difficulty  in  writing 
is  the  silent  last  letter  or  letters,  and  the  first  step  in 
overcoming  the  difficulty  is  to  recognise  that  there  is  a 
choice  of  only  two  forms.  The  next  step  is  to  group  these 
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forms.  Oddities  like  je  peux,  je  veux,  strike  the  eye  and 
are  remembered  more  easily ;  I  believe  that  they  cause 
little  trouble. 

We  can  notice  the  donner  porter  group  very  early  and 
make  our  rule :  donner  group,  infinitive  in  -er ;  other 
group,  infinitives  not  in  -er.  We  should  never  number  or 
letter  our  groups ;  that  immobilises  thought.  We  should 
think  directly  of  the  type  word. 

In  Stage  II.  we  shall  sort  out  the  finir,  dormir,  ouvrir 
groups  from  one  another,  and  learn  early  how  small  is  the 
number  of  examples  of  the  last  two  types.  We  simplify 
matters  by  noting  the  four  of  the  ouvrir  group  and  the 
eight  of  the  dormir  group,  all  of  which  we  can  now  learn. 
Even  if  we  do  not  produce  the  whole  group  on  demand, 
we  can  produce  half  without  hesitation,  preferably  in  a 
familiar  sentence. 

If  memories  fail,  give  a  hint  to  look  about  the  room, 
at  the  wall-picture,  or  picture  vocabulary  (actually  or  by 
recollection).  The  slow  pupils  are  very  helpless,  they  do 
not  know  how  to  think ;  they  have  to  be  trained  to  help 
themselves.  Another  resource  is  to  fall  back  on  the  associa- 
tion established  with  the  noun :  e.g.  porte  will  bring 
ouvrir  and  sortir ;  lit,  dormir ;  roti,  servir  (if  we  have 
used  that  picture)  ;  eau,  bouillir ;  fleur,  sentir.  The  pupil 
cannot  discover  this  method  by  himself.  Later,  when  our 
stock  of  words  is  larger,  we  can  use  the  association  of 
the  family  group :  jaune,  jaunir ;  parole,  parler ;  travail, 
travailler. 

We  can  have  an  essayer,  nettoyer,  essuyer  group ;  a 
recevoir,  devoir  group  ;  a  craindre,  peindre,  joindre  group  ; 
an  e'crire,  conduire,  suivre  group. 

When  we  sort  out  the  verbs  with  a  vowel  change  in 
the  stem,  we  can  put  boire  with  recevoir  (we  have  to  take 
care  about  that  mute  e) :  mouvoir  with  pouvoir  and  vou- 
loir  ;*  appeler  with  jeter ;  lever  with  achetcr.  In  writing 
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these  verbs  on  the  board,  we  shall  put  the  two  stems  into 
two  groups  and  learn  them  thus  : 


je  veux       n.  vou  Ions, 
tu  veux      v.  vou  lez. 
il  veut. 
Us  veulent. 

j'appelle          n.  appe  Ions, 
tu  appelles     v.  appe  lez. 
il  appelle. 
Us  appellent. 

When  we  proceed  to  the  future  we  shall  again  make 
use  of  the  two  groups  and  write  under  Us  appellent, 
il  appelle  ra ;  under  vous  appe  lez,  je  vais  appe  ler,  and  later 
fai  appe  U. 

We  shall  note  that  there  are  two  ways  of  representing 
e,  the  accent  grave  and  the  double  consonant.  We  shall 
notice  other  examples  of  these  two  ways  in  the  adjectives 
which  we  know.  We  shall  notice  me  and  moi,  when  we 
learn  nous  recevons,  Us  re$oivent,  or  vice  versa,  and  explain 
when  rather  than  why  we  have  this  change  of  vowel.  We 
shall  notice  Us  viennent  and  Us  prennent. 

There  is  of  course  no  infallible  plan.  We  shall  have 
some  careless  and  some  careful  pupils  leaving  out  the  mute 
e ;  but  even  they  will  have  grasped  the  idea  that  the 
shape  of  the  written  word  ought  to  represent  the  sound  of 
the  spoken  word,  and  that  when  they  see  e  in  the  middle 
of  a  French  word  they  may  expect  not  to  pronounce  it. 
There  will  still  be  confusion  over  battre  and  bdtir,  over 
mourir  and  mouvoir ;  that  can  only  be  cured  by  an  asso- 
ciation with  distinctive  nouns  :  e.g.  le  mafon  Idtit  le  mur 
and  la  latteuse  bat  le  U6. 

When  we  come  to  the  future,  let  me  say  once  more  that 
we  should  insist  on  the  existence  of  only  one  set  of  endings. 
Pupils  are  interested  to  hear  where  they  come  from,  and  it 
is  so  simple  an  illustration  of  the  building  up  of  forms 
that  we  may  point  it  out  even  to  young  pupils.  When 
they  know  Latin  they  are  interested  to  notice  how  the 
Latin  system  was  abandoned  and  a  simpler  one  adopted. 
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But  this  is  by  the  way.  We  need  not  studiously  avoid 
such  bits  of  information,  as  some  of  the  early  reformers 
urged,  and  they  may  be  brought  up  again  in  the  English 
grammar  lesson.  The  general  objection  to  the  dragging  in 
of  extraneous  matter  was  needed  at  the  time. 

As  the  infinitive  is  useful  to  indicate  the  type,  and  as  it 
is  a  common  form  in  the  language  of  everyday,  I  believe 
strongly  in  teaching  je  vais  donner  arid  je  donnerai  side  by 
side,  but  less  strongly  of  associating  both  futures  with  the 
infinitive.  As  I  have  shown  above,  with  certain  forms 
it  is  better  to  group  the  simple  future  with  the  singular  of 
the  present. 

I  find  it  useful  to  write  on  the  black-board  je  vendreai 
and  then  cross  out  the  mute  e.  This  saves  a  percentage  of 
fools  from  saying  and  writing  je  venderai,  as  I  know  from 
experience  they  will.  It  is  certainly  easier,  in  this  group, 
to  associate  the  future  with  the  infinitive  where  the  d  is 
heard,  than  with  il  vend,  and  association  with  the  third 
plural  will  not  always  serve. 

We  shall  group  together  futures  like  je  voudrai,  je 
vaudrai,  il  faudra,  and  find  a  parallel  in  au  for  &  le ;  cheval, 
chevaux ;  beau,  belle ;  all  of  which  forms  we  know  already. 
We  shall  group  together  je  courrai,  je  mourrai,  j'acquerrqi, 
but  we  shall  not  explain  them  as  contracted  forms. 

When  we  come  to  the  past  tenses  we  shall  learn  the  passe" 
compose'  and  put  off  the  passtf  simple  as  long  as  possible.  We 
shall  notice  that  there  are  two  forms  only :  j'ai  -\-participe 
passe",  and  for  a  few  verbs  je  suis  +  participe  passe". 

We  shall  call  attention  to  the  association  of  je  vais 
+  donner  and  of  j'ai  +  donne",  to  fix  the  form  and  use  of 
the  infinitive  and  the  past  participle. 

We  shall  sort  out  the  forms  of  the  past  participle  and 
group  them :  e.g.  we  learn  to  expect  from  je  vais  donnER, 
j'ai  donnE;  from  je  vais  finlR,  j'ai  fini ;  from  je  vais 
vendRE,fai  vendu. 
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It  is  an  advantage  to  learn  the  past  participles  in 
sentences  requiring  the  feminine  form ;  for  it  is  easier  to 
pass  in  speaking  or  spelling  from  the  feminine  to  the 
masculine  than  from  the  masculine  to  the  feminine :  e.g. 
la  lettre  que  j'ai  ecrite ;  la  faute  que  j'ai  faite ;  la  lettre 
que  j'ai  mise  sur  la  table. 

We  shall  next  learn  the  imparfait,  and  note  that  there 
is  only  one  set  of  endings  for  all  French  verbs.  I  repeat 
such  simple  principles,  because  teachers  have  to  repeat 
them  till  order  is  established  in  the  slower  pupils'  minds. 

We  shall  insist  on  the  open  e  sound  of  the  ending  and 
contrast  it  with  the  e  of  the  future  and  the  spelling  of  the 
future.  We  shall  return  to  this  again  with  the  condi- 
tional (or  future  in  the  past)  and  the  passe"  simple.  For 
mere  spelling  purposes  even,  we  must  draw  all  the  help  we 
can  from  the  sound. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  insist  that  there  is  only  one 
form  for  the  conditional  and  only  three  for  the  passd 
simple.  After  some  hesitation  and  much  experiment,  I 
am  convinced  that  future  in  the  past  is  a  better  term  than 
conditional.  It  associates  correctly  the  form  and  the  mean- 
ing in  the  commonest  uses,  e.g. : 

s'il  ne  pleut  pas,  je  viendrai. 

s'il  ne  pleuvait  pas,  je  viendrais. 

on  dit  qu'il  viendra  demain. 

on  a  dit  hier  qu'il  viendrait  aujourd'hui. 

We  shall  defer  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  till  a  later 
stage,  though  it  may  occur  sporadically  in  the  text.  But 
to  complete  my  analysis  of  the  group  plan,  let  me  note 
that  the  forms  offer  no  difficulties  if  associated  the  present 
with  the  third  plural  of  the  present  indicative,  and  the 
past  with  the  second  or  third  singular  of  the  passe1  simple. 
The  name  imperfect  subjunctive  ought  to  disappear ;  it 
suggests  a  wrong  association. 
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The  two  tenses  should  be  practised  in  complete  forms 
as  subordinate  :  e.g.  il  faut  que  faille.  The  third  singular 
and  plural  of  the  present  should  also  be  associated  with 
the  imperative  as  principal  clauses. 

This  analysis  of  method  in  teaching  the  French  verb 
is  long  and  possibly  tedious.  But  the  verb  is  the  back- 
bone of  the  French  sentence ;  how  often  we  are  told  that 
the  professors  at  the  Conservatoire  repeat :  "  Soulevez  le 
verbe,  monsieur ! "  and  it  remains  a  difficulty  unless  the 
Staff  base  their  teaching  on  much  practice,  opportunity  for 
which  is  afforded  at  every  step  by  the  direct  method,  and 
on  a  logical  plan.  There  need  be  nothing  complicated 
about  this  plan.  The  pupil  acquires  it  very  gradually  ;  and 
when  it  is  acquired  by  practice,  there  is  very  little  to  re- 
member ;  but  that  little  is  a  ready  help  in  time  of  trouble. 

To  clever,  adult  pupils,  in  spite  of  theories,  the  whole 
of  such  a  scheme  may  be  given  at  once.  I  was  once 
teaching  Latin  to  an  able  and  eager  linguist.  When  we 
came  to  the  regular  verbs  the  lady  asked  for  an  explanation 
of  the  relations  of  the  various  parts,  including  the  whole 
of  the  "  infinitive  mood,"  with  their  functions.  I  gave 
it  to  the  best  of  my  ability  in  a  tabulated  form.  Next 
day  a  Classical  scholar  was  discussing  her  Latin  at  tea. 
She  challenged  him  to  examine  her,  and  to  his  amazement 
and  mine  she  answered  every  question  on  the  use  of 
gerund,  gerundive,  supine,  etc.  Since  then  I  have  been 
a  confirmed  believer  in  plans. 

I  have  dealt  with  the  French  verb  as  a  whole  because 
the  teacher  must  have  the  whole  plan  in  his  mind  so  that 
he  may  lead  his  pupils  forward  systematically.  I  hope 
that  he  will  discard  the  "  four  conjugations "  as  a  faulty 
plan.  The  numbering  is  itself  a  mistake,  we  need  type 
words  and  more  types  than  four. 

But  before  the  pupil  has  the  whole  plan  in  his  mind, 
he  will  have  started  the  plan  for  other  parts  of  speech. 

H 
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Let  us  go  back  and  consider  some  points  in  connexion  with 
the  pronouns  and  adjectives. 

When  the  pupil  actually  puts  the  pronoun  in  the  place 
of  the  noun  and  thus  establishes  an  association  between 
them,  he  acquires  a  living  notion  of  the  function  of  the 
pronoun  and  the  meaning  of  the  term :  e.g.  je  vais  &  la 
porte,  j'y  vais ;  je  ferme  la  porte,  je  la  ferme.  As  in 
English  we  have  lost  the  feeling  for  the  difference  between 
the  direct  and  indirect  object,  we  shall  do  well  to  insist 
on  our  pupils  naming  the  form  they  use  frequently,  and 
as  the  order  of  the  pronoun  object  causes  them  endless 
trouble,  we  shall  help  our  practice  by  the  skeleton  formula, 
in  its  place  as  useful  as  the  multiplication  tables. 

Some  of  the  relative  and  interrogative  forms,  too,  we 
learn  early.  Pupils  must  themselves  put  the  questions ; 
they  must  not  be  reserved  for  the  teacher's  use.  These 
forms  are  very  confusing,  and  we  have  to  insist  on  the 
difference  between  relative  and  interrogative  and  between 
nominative  and  accusative.  Once  more,  English  grammar 
should  help  us. 

"We  can  practise  the  question  forms  and  grammatical 
analysis  together :  le  fermier  lie  la  gerbe.  What  is  the 
question  which  brings  the  subject  ?  qui  est-ce  qui :  which 
brings  the  object?  qu' est-ce  qu'il  lie:  the  verb?  que 
fait-il  ?  Pupils  should  use  the  question  forms  themselves 
as  frequently  as  the  answers. 

It  is  worth  while  to  analyse  the  forms,  to  make  out 
which  is  the  relative  and  which  the  interrogative,  and 
what  is  the  case  of  each.  The  case  of  the  relative  is  made 
clear  by  the  answer,  and  the  form  of  answer :  c'est  le 
fermier  qui  lie — c'est  la  gerbe  qu'il  lie  make  it  plainer. 
Care  has  to  be  taken  with  qui  and  qu'il,  especially  as  final  I 
is  apt  to  disappear  altogether  in  some  English  speech. 

Or  take  two  other  difficulties :  ceux  and  ces,  celle  and 
cette.  Besides  using  these  words  in  sentences,  we  can  fix 
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their  association  with  singular  or  plural,  with  feminine  or 
masculine  nouns.  This  develops  the  foreign  association 
and  tends  to  a  conscious  feeling  for  the  parts  of  speech. 

With  ce  and  il  we  shall  give  a  rule  of  thumb :  Use  ce 
unless  you  know  that  it  ought  to  be  il ;  and  then  lead 
our  pupils  to  discover  that  they  already  know  quelle  heure 
est-il  ? — il  est  dix  heures,  and  note  that  it  is  a  typical 
time  phrase,  as  well  as  il  n'est  pas  facile  de  parler  frangais, 
and  note  the  infinitive  +  de.  Later  we  shall  pair  off  this 
typical  phrase  with  c'est  facile  a  faire,  just  as  we  shall  pair 
off  il  est  franpais  and  c'est  un  Frangais,  il  est  difficile  and 
c'est  difficile.  We  should  be  careful  to  make  our  pupils 
understand  that  these  phrases  belong  to  different  types. 

The  following  is  an  exercise  on  the  adjectives  in  which 
information  and  grammar  can  be  conveniently  combined. 
Most  "  first  years  "  and  picture  vocabularies  contain  a  page 
on  the  countries  and  their  inhabitants.  With  the  verbs 
habiter  and  parler  we  can  arrange  the  following  drill : 

Les  Anglais  et  les  Anglaises  hdbitent  I'Angleterre. 
Ms  parlent  anglais  ;  Us  parlent  la  langue  anglaise. 

When  we  have  practised  the  vocabulary  of  our  page,  we 
shall  ask  the  pupils  to  pick  out  adjectives  of  the  same  form  : 
(a)  frangais,  e'cossais,  irlandais ;  (J)  chinois,  danois,  sue'dois. 
Many  confuse  -ais  and  -ois  in  writing,  and  so  it  is  wise 
to  make  two  groups.  When  they  form  the  groups  italien, 
europeen,  indien,  or  ame"ricain,  africain,  or  russe,  they  will 
discover  that  they  have  examples  of  the  ancien,  soudain, 
facile  type  already  familiar  to  them.  The  exercise  can 
be  extended  to  the  adjectives  derived  from  the  principal 
towns.  Persistent  requests  for  words  of  the  same  type 
are  needed  to  make  dull  pupils  realise  what  the  type  is. 

In  learning  il  a  plus  de  trois  ans  (see  above)  we  shall 
establish  the  association  of  plus  de  with  plus  que,  that  is 
the  French  association,  and  our  formula  will  be  plus  de,  not 
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plus  que  before  a  numeral.  We  need  not  trouble  about 
the  other  type  of  phrase,  un  elephant  mange  plus  que  six 
chevaux  (ne  mangenf),  till  we  come  across  it. 

On  the  same  principle  we  shall  associate  the  preposition 
with  the  adjective  and  with  the  verb  :  we  shall  learn  content 
de,  aimdble  a,  se  souvenir  de,  se  plaindre  de,  plaire  a,  nuire  a. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  reformers  taboo 
analysis :  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  nowhere  find  a  more 
careful  analysis  of  certain  phenomena  than  in  the  Pesse 
School  Grammar ;  but  a  distinction  is  rightly  made  between 
analysis  for  tlie  teacher  and  analysis  for  the  pupil.  We 
need  to  consider  carefully  the  kind  of  analysis  which  is 
profitable  for  the  latter. 

In  learning  the  phrases  j  'aurais  du  venir  and  ich  hatte 
kommen  konnen,  we  shall  first  ask  for  the  present  tense, 
then  for  the  past,  j  'ai  du  venir,  ich  hale  kommen  kbnnen, 
and  establish  that  association.  We  may  next  ask  some  one 
the  nature  of  the  auxiliary  and  elicit  the  rule,  "  modal  verb 
+  infinitive  without  a  preposition,"  as  a  reminder.  Then 
we  shall  pass  on  to  establish  the  use  of  the  form  by  use, 
without  translation,  even  if  we  are  at  the  time  translating 
from  English  into  French  or  from  French  into  English. 

If  we  "  explain  "  by  translating,  "  I  should  have  owed 
to  come,"  we  fall  into  the  mistake  examined  above,  and  it 
is  not  much  better  to  say,  "  I  should  have  liked  to  come," 
because  we  shall  not  easily  find  that  English  phrase  again. 
Nor  does  it  help  much  to  point  out  that  the  "  have  "  idea 
is  in  different  places  in  the  two  languages.  I  insist  rather 
on  the  start  in  French  :  je  dois,  j'ai  du,  f  aurais  du :  con- 
centrate attention  on  that. 

It  is  from  such  types  that  we  learn  and  fix  forms  like 
je  demeure  a  Londres  depuis  dix  ans  with  its  past  tense ; 
or,  il  partit  le  fusil  sur  le  dos ;  or,  chose  curieuse,  Balzac 
avait  deja  applique"  le  qualificatif  de  poilu  a  des  he'ros  entre 
tous,  les  pontonniers  du  Be'resina. 
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We  should  analyse  the  last  two  sentences  so  far  as  to 
note  that  le  fusil  sur  le  dos  is  an  adverbial  phrase  and  that 
chose  curieuse  is  absolute ;  for  these  terms  we  shall  know 
from  English  grammar,  and  our  habits  of  analysis  in 
English  should  be  made  use  of  in  the  foreign  language. 
The  habit  of  "  subject,  verb,  object "  will  carry  the  young 
student  through  many  a  difficulty:  e.g.  the  inversion  in 
the  French  relative  clause  which  he  "  knows "  but  does 
not  see  or  hear  this  time.  So,  the  rule  that  in  the  German 
relative  clause  "  the  verb  goes  to  the  end "  will  help  him 
to  distinguish  the  relative  and  the  demonstrative  das,  when 
his  instinct  fails  him. 

When  we  deal  with  the  infinitive  in  French,  we  again 
ought  gradually  to  work  up  to  a  complete  plan.  We 
should  begin  with  the  infinitive  without  a  preposition : 
with  verbs  of  motion,  je  vais  venir ;  with  verbs  of  mood, 
je  peux,  je  veux  venir;  with  faire  and  laisser,  je  le  fais 
venir;  with  verbs  of  the  senses,  je  le  vois  venir;  with 
verbs  like  croire,je  crois  pouvoir  venir  demain.  And  this 
plan  must  be  available  in  the  pupil's  mind  for  immediate  use. 

We  then  take  the  infinitive  +  de  and  +  a,  and  give  a 
rule  of  thumb :  "  Use  'de  after  most  verbs,  adjectives  and 
nouns,  unless  you  know  that  it  ought  to  be  a."  Then  it 
will  be  necessary  to  establish  the  cases  where  &  has  to  be 
used :  e.g.  "  Use  a  to  express  a  purpose,  as  in  la  salle  a 
manger,  la  chose  est  facile  a  faire,  il  se  met  a  courir. 

Lastly,  we  should  group  together  the  infinitives  in  such 
phrases  as  que  faire  ? — se  mefier  des  contrefafons — et  tout 
le  monde  de  rire.  We  should  note  that  they  are  types  of 
short  questions,  commands  and  statements. 

Historic,  or  historical,  infinitive  and  as  many  technical 
terms  as  possible  should  be  avoided.  They  are  rarely  under- 
stood. Some  extraordinary  ones  persist :  e.g.  pleonastic. 
Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  should  we  teach  our 
pupils  that,  e.g.,  ne  is  not  necessary  in  the  very  act  of 
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teaching  them  that  it  is  ?  We  should  establish  the  associa- 
tion of  &  moins  que  ne  as  an  inseparable  whole ;  we  must 
not  teach  ft  moins  que  is  followed  by  ne. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  sorting  out  of  the  subjunctives 
is  a  real  help.  Concession,  purpose,  si  +  indicative,  all 
substitutes  for  si  +  subjunctive  (for  simplicity's  sake  we 
have  to  start  with  a  statement  which  is  not  quite  correct), 
and  their  analysis  into  noun,  adjective  and  adverb  clauses, 
are  the  application  of  a  plan  which  we  should  already 
know  from  English.  They  break  up  a  mass  of  material 
into  quantities  that  are  manageable. 

It  is  true  that  even  in  school,  without  foreign  experience 
and  without  home  practice,  some  boys  can  learn  to  use  the 
correct  French  forms,  imitatively  and  instinctively.  I  had 
one  able  pupil  who  used  the  French  subjunctive  less 
correctly  for  a  time,  when  he  "  learnt  the  rules."  He 
read  a  good  deal,  by  authors  like  Daudet,  for  himself.  But 
such  boys  are  rare ;  the  instinct  fails  them  if  they  are  not 
constantly  practising  it,  and  if  they  have  no  method  by 
which  they  can  check  their  practice,  they  cannot  appeal 
to  reason.  Right  feeling  is  to  be  cultivated,  but  we  should 
also  cultivate  right  reason.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
any  help  in  so  important  and  so  difficult  a  task  as  the 
accurate  use  of  language.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that  the 
codification  of  usages  will  be  based  on  the  text,  as  suggested 
under  "  Methods  " ;  and  that  the  identification  of  the  type 
in  "  research "  exercises  will  be  employed  to  establish  the 
foreign  association. 

The  pupil  suffers  from  a  natural  tendency  to  regard 
English  as  the  original  language  of  which  all  others  are 
translations.  If  asked  to  examine  il  partit  le  fusil  sur  le 
dos  or  une  maison  aux  volets  verts,  he  is  apt  to  say  that 
there  is  no  "  with  "  in  the  French,  or  that  the  French  say 
"  to  "  instead  of  "  with."  This  habit  of  mind  will  prevent 
him  from  learning.  He  needs  to  realise  that  French 
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feeling  and  French  logic  are  not  the  same  as  English 
feeling  and  English  logic.  The  Frenchman  feels  the  need 
of  distinguishing  between  je  bdtis  une  maison  and  je  fais 
bdtir  une  maison.  In  a  sentence  like  a  I'appui  de  ces 
moyens  materiels  Louis  XI  ne  dddaigna  pas  d'en  employer 
un  moral  tout  nouveau  et  qui  parut  Strange,  he  reasons  and 
feels  that  the  relative  clause  is  an  adjective  attached  to 
another  adjective,  whereas  in  English  we  use  the  relative 
itself  as  a  conjunction. 

In  sentences  like  il  me  venait  des  imaginations  pittoresques 
and  das  sind  lauter  Englander,  we  have  different  reasoning 
about  the  relation  of  the  verb  to  the  real  and  the  provisional 
subject.  French  is  not  consistent  with  itself  in  using  c'est 
nous  but  ce  sont  eux.  In  the  English  sentences  corre- 
sponding to  je  veux  savoir  s'il  viendra  demain  and  je  viendrai 
quand  vous  aurez  fini,  we  feel  that  the  time  is  sufficiently 
indicated  without  the  future  tense  in  the  second  clause. 
French  itself  has  no  future  in  the  conditional  clause  of 
s'il  vient  demain,  je  ne  serai  pas  la. 

We  can  say,  "  I've  been  given  a  book,"  a  very  convenient 
though  illogical  form,  which  is  impossible  in  French,  though 
je  suis  oWi  is  current.  The  reason  for  this  difference 
between  the  two  languages  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  lost 
the  feeling  for  the  distinction  between  the  direct  and  the 
indirect  object. 

We  may  point  out  that,  even  in  a  logical  language  like 
French,  the  influence  of  one  construction  on  another  may 
be  illogical :  e.g.  se  rappeler  has  brought  about  the  personal 
use  of  se  souvenir,  which  in  its  turn  has  in  popular  language 
contributed  a  de  to  se  rappeler. 

We  arrive,  then,  at  some  such  principles  as  the 
following : 

(a)  Grammar  is  concerned  with  sounds  as  well  as 
spelling.  The  spoken  form  must  be  considered  first.  The 
ear  must  be  trained  grammatically  as  well  as  the  eye. 
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(&)  The  isolated  word  has  little  importance  compared 
with  the  phrase  and  the  sentence. 

(c)  Grammar  forms  may  be  learnt  in  complete  gram- 
matical groups,  e.g.  the  whole  present  tense,  but  they  should 
be  learnt  concretely. 

(d)  Within  limits  the  pupil  should  be  guided  to  build 
up  his  grammar  inductively  from  his  subject-matter.     The 
younger  pupil  will  thus  learn  it  in  an  applied  form.     The 
older  pupil  may  use,  too,  an  abstract  scheme. 

(e)  The  teacher  should    have  in  his  mind  a  complete 
plan.     In  co-operation  with  his  teacher,  the  pupil  should 
gradually  obtain  possession  of  this  complete  plan. 

(/)  The  foreign  association  must  be  established.  The 
rule  or  explanation  based  on  translation  is  misleading. 
The  most  convenient  method  is  the  type  phrase.  This 
will  lead  on  to  pairs  and  to  series. 

(<?)  The  traditional  grouping  and  nomenclature  are  often 
unsatisfactory.  Some  groups  are  not  logical  groups.  In 
other  instances,  related  phenomena  are  not  grouped  together. 
Exceptions  should  disappear. 

(Ji)  The  nomenclature  and  terminology  should  as  far  as 
possible  be  the  same  for  all  languages.  The  same  scheme 
of  analysis  should  be  applied  to  all.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  point  out  where  usage  and  logic  are  not 
international. 


CHAPTER  V 

THE   TEACHING   OF   HISTORY 

FOR  whatever  purpose  we  learn  a  foreign  language,  some 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  people  who  speak  the 
language  is  necessary.  None  can  grasp  its  intellectual  or 
aesthetic  qualities  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  used  and  has  been  developed  as  an 
instrument  for  the  expression  of  thought  and  beauty.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  attempt  is  not  made  to  treat  it  in  a 
vacuum,  isolated  from  its  native  surroundings.  I  do  assert 
that  such  an  attempt  is  doomed  to  failure. 

The  present-day  setting  of  the  language  is  the  first 
essential ;  but  even  if  we  are  not  drawn  at  once  to  learn 
its  origin,  we  soon  find  that  a  part  of  our  own  experience 
belongs  to  the  past.  One  year,  five  years  of  experience, 
and  there  is  change ;  the  mental  or  written  record  of  that 
change  is  history. 

It  is  our  business,  as  English  men  and  English  women, 
to  teach  English  boys  and  girls  intelligent  patriotism. 
Part  of  that  lesson  lies  in  our  own  island  story.  Our 
knowledge  of  that  story  is  still,  in  the  full  glare  of  war, 
incuriously  insular.  It  is  our  business  as  teachers  of 
French  to  teach  English  boys  and  girls  the  patriotism  of 
France.  It  is  also  our  bounden  duty  to  teach  them  that 
this  knowledge  of  France  is  essential  for  our  national  life. 
Let  us  teach  them  that  we  need  statesmen  and  soldiers 
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and  men  of  business  who  know  France,  and  to  know  France 
they  must  know  the  language  and  history  of  France.  Let 
us  teach  them  that  every  boy  and  every  girl  who  learns 
that  language  and  that  history  will  add  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  this  country. 

The  history  of  France  is  the  record  of  the  whole  of  past 
time  intimately  associated  with  the  French.  The  French 
men  and  the  French  women  of  to-day  are  the  sum  total, 
or  more  exactly  the  H.C.F.,  of  all  their  ancestors ;  and 
just  as  we  understand  better  the  English  friend  whose 
history  we  know — the  history  of  whose  father  and  mother, 
brothers  and  sisters,  cousins  and  aunts  we  know — so  we 
understand  better  our  French  friend  when  we  know  the 
history  of  his  political,  fighting,  economic  group,  his 
culture  group,  his  nation. 

We  shall  begin  our  history  with  the  narrative  of  heroic 
men  and  women — Jeanne  d'Arc,  Jeanne  Hachette,  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois,  Charlotte  Corday,  Bertrand  du  Guesclin, 
Bayard,  Coligny,  Turenne ;  of  saints  like  Louis  IX.  and 
sinners  like  Louis  XI. ;  of  Palissy  and  Pascal,  Pasteur  and 
Peguy.  We  shall  remember  that  the  modern  may  be  as 
picturesque  as  the  ancient,  and  our  narrative  will  largely 
take  the  form  of  typical  anecdotes.  Some  may  object  that 
this  is  not  history.  I  agree.  It  is  historical  information. 
With  this  material  we  may  later  build  the  historical 
structure  of  France.  Without  it  we  can  build  nothing. 

The  material  in  itself  is  suitable  for  the  early  stages  of 
language  teaching.  After  describing  our  daily  downsittings 
and  uprisings,  our  daily  eating  and  drinking  and  clothing ; 
after  the  labours  of  springtime  and  harvest,  we  may  surely 
place  in  our  landscape  the  peasant  girl  of  Domremy  with 
her  sheep,  and  attend  the  levde  of  the  roi  soleil.  We  can 
compare  the  dinner  of  Charlemagne  with  the  dinner  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  take  a  day  from  the  family  life  of 
Louis  IX.  I  think  these  narratives  might  form  part  of 
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the  material  used  at  the  end  of  the  first  year ;  it  depends 
on  the  age  of  the  beginners.  I  urge  that  they  might,  in  the 
hope  that  writers  of  "  first-year "  books  may  employ  their 
skill  in  this  direction.  They  ought  to  be  used  in  the 
second  year.  It  need  not  increase  the  linguistic  work 
to  be  done :  it  may  vary  it.  It  will  be  clear,  then,  that  I 
do  not  advocate  adding  to  the  heavy  burden  of  the  lan- 
guage teacher.  I  do  not  advocate  formal  history  lessons 
in  French  at  this  stage.  I  desire  part  of  the  linguistic 
material  to  be  drawn  from  history,  and  worked  up  in  a 
form  that  the  teacher  can  use  as  easily  as  he  does  the 
spring  picture,  the  class-room,  or  the  clock -dial.  Like 
other  food  for  infants,  the  material  will  be  prepared  by  the 
expert.  Any  language  teacher  will  be  able  to  cook  it  and 
serve  it  up.  He  already  knows  how  to  enliven  the  meal 
with  a  song,  and  songs,  especially  national  songs,  form 
centres  of  historical  information. 

The  vocabulary  must  be  limited,  but  a  great  part  of 
the  vocabulary  will  be  already  in  use  for  "  daily  life 
throughout  the  seasons."  The  additions  will  be  simple 
and  useful.  The  ideas  are  not  difficult  to  grasp.  No 
new  constructions  will  be  required.  The  material  is  very 
suitable  for  question  and  answer,  for  use  in  the  present 
or  past  tense,  in  the  first  or  third  person,  in  connected 
narrative  or  dramatic  dialogue.  It  is  equally  suitable  for 
translation.  Intensive  cultivation  in  modern  language 
teaching  is  subject  to  the  law  of  increasing  returns,  and 
minute  attention  has  a  worthy  subject  in  history. 

It  would  be  possible  to  have  a  small  book  of  pre-digested 
anecdotes,  incidents  and  narratives  to  use  parallel  with  the 
second  year.  I  should  prefer  some  of  the  stories  to  form 
part  and  parcel  of  the  course ;  but  with  five  or  six  daily 
periods  a  week  a  second  book  might  be  used.  Collections 
of  suitable  narratives  teachers  should  form  at  once  for  them- 
selves, and  experiment  with  them ;  re-writing,  or,  better, 
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re-telling  the  stories,  until  vocabulary  and  form  are  reduced 
to  the  required  simplicity  and  correspond  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils.  Into  them,  I  repeat,  can  be  worked 
with  a  little  ingenuity  the  vocabulary  and  grammar  and 
information  learnt  in  the  daily  round  and  common  task  of 
the  four  seasons.  Charlemagne  wanted  to  know  the  time 
just  as  much  as  Jean.  Louis  XIV.  washed  and  dressed 
as  well  as  Charles.  Louis  IX.  had  a  mother,  a  wife,  a  son, 
and  a  son-in-law  like  Henri.  Jeanne  d'Arc  saw  the  trees 
of  the  forest  and  the  beasts  of  the  farmyard  as  plainly  as 
Petit  Pierre. 

I  should  be  satisfied  with  an  extended  use  of  such 
simple  narratives  supplemented  by  poems  even  in  the  third 
year.  A  few  simple  devices  will  correct  their  isolated 
character,  for  they  are  isolated,  and  introduce  the  time- 
sense,  which  is  the  essence  of  history. 

1.  The  pupil  must  give  the  time  by  the  clock  of  English 
history.     He  must  give  it  in  the  form  of  a  parallel  event 
or  personality.     Louis  IX.  is  the  contemporary  of  Henry 
III.;    Louis   XL  of  Edward  IV.     Francois  Premier  and 
Henry  VIII.   meet   at  the   Field  of   the   Cloth   of   Gold. 
The  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  is  not  too  distant  to 
connect  with  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.    Louis  XIV. 
begins   his   reign  with   the   beginning  of   our  Civil  War. 
Montcalm  and  Dupleix  are  associated  with  Wolfe  and  Clive 
in  two  of  the  great  events  in  English  history.     Napoleon 
is  almost  as  important  to  England  as  to  France. 

2.  The  pupil  must  place  the  events  and  the  people  on 
the  map  (with  the  date).    He  must  connect  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  the  Ardennes  with  Charlemagne,  Eouen  and  the  Seine 
with  the  Normans,  Saint  Louis  with  the  Sainte-Chapelle, 
Jeanne   d'Arc  (and   Clovis)  with   Eeims,   Louis   XI.   with 
Lie*ge  and   Plessis-les-Tours,   Louis   XIV.  with   Versailles, 
and  Napoleon  with  Toulon  and  Fontainebleau. 

3.  The  pupil  must  now  look  before  and  after  in  French 
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history  and  realise  the  building  up  of  France  into  a  nation. 
He  must  connect  Clovis  and  Charlemagne  with  the  old 
Eoman  Empire ;  Francois  Premier  and  Henri  IV.  with  the 
Renaissance  and  the  Reformation ;  and  the  French  Revolu- 
tion with  Louis  XIV.  (looking  back)  and  Napoleon  (looking 
forward).  He  must  understand  the  effort  required  to  unite 
north  and  south,  east  and  west,  Provence  and  Normandy, 
Brittany  and  Franche-Comte",  in  one  loyal  whole.  He 
must  see  in  the  triumph  of  Louis  XI.  more  than  the 
triumph  of  a  wily  king  over  the  great  lords  that  hem 
him  in,  more  than  the  victory  of  calculating  cunning  over 
headstrong  chivalry.  He  will  see  France  again  divided 
into  factions  by  the  Reformation  and  reunited  under  Louis 
XIV. ;  divided  once  more  by  the  Revolution,  to  be  more 
firmly  reunited  in  the  France  we  have  been  watching  at 
Verdun  and  on  the  Marne.  In  the  story  of  the  building  up 
of  France  into  a  moral  unit,  the  English  pupil  may  learn 
that  nationality  and  patriotism  are  not  things  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  not  "free  gifts  of  nature,"  things  that  grow 
of  themselves  without  the  need  of  any  one  to  trouble 
himself,  but  the  reward  of  hard  work  and  intelligent 
effort. 

I  feel  that  these  devices  make  no  demand  on  the  lan- 
guage teacher  that  he  cannot  meet  off-hand  or  with  a 
little  thought.  The  sum  total  of  information  required  is 
very  small.  It  ought  to  form  part  of  the  mental  equip- 
ment of  every  educated  Englishman. 

I  have  suggested  here  a  method  which  I  regard  as  essen- 
tial, if  we  are  to  teach  history  and  not  stories  from 
history.  The  time -sense,  the  place -sense,  the  sense  of 
plan  are  all  of  great  practical  importance.  The  habit  of 
associating  English  and  French  history,  of  associating  one 
event  with  another  in  French  history,  will  lead  to  the 
association  of  cause  with  effect,  and  the  realisation  of  a 
world  where  law  and  order  reign.  The  teacher  must  be 
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familiar  with  a  limited  number  of  facts  and  with  certain 
large  general  ideas.  The  picturesque  side  of  history  is  by 
no  means  to  be  despised ;  but  the  pageant  assumes  an 
additional  interest  and  an  additional  splendour  when  we 
understand  the  trend  of  a  great  man's  work — Charle- 
magne's, or  Louis  XL's  or  Napoleon's ;  or  the  trend  of  a 
great  movement  like  the  Renaissance,  the  Reformation  or 
the  French  Revolution ;  above  all,  when  we  feel  the 
importance  of  individual  work  or  co-operative  activity  in 
the  growth  of  the  nation.  However  difficult  pupils  may 
find  such  general  ideas,  we  must  attempt  to  teach  them. 
Even  a  vague  notion  is  better  than  none.  When  we 
connect  the  story  of  literature  with  that  of  history  we  can 
do  little  without  them. 

With  the  fourth  year  something  more  is  required. 
The  teacher  must  have  a  plan  of  the  whole  of  French 
history  in  his  head  in  a  simplified  form,  and  a  plan  of  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  the  world.  I  suggest  the  follow- 
ing twelve  names  and  dates  for  the  fixed  points  of  the 
plan: 

1.  Clovis,  Christmas,  496 — Old  Roman  Empire,  Chris- 
tianity. 

2.  Charlemagne,  Christmas,  800 — Holy  Roman  Empire. 

3.  Les    Normands,   Rollo    at    Rouen,    911 — Connexion 
between  England  and  France. 

4.  Louis  IX.,  1226-1270  (Henry  III.  of  England)— 
Medieval  Christianity,  Crusades. 

5.  Louis   XL,  1461-1485  (Edward   IV.   of   England) 
builds  "  les  bastions  de  1'Est "  and  other  bastions. 

6.  Francois   I,    1525,   Pavia   (or   1520,   Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold) — Renaissance  and  Reformation. 

7.  Henri    IV.,    murdered    in     1609     (Elizabeth     died 
1603;  Gunpowder  Plot,  1605) — St.  Bartholomew  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Reformation  by  France  as  a  whole. 

6.  Louis  XIV.,  1643-1715  (beginning  of  Civil  War 
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in  England,  1642;  death  of  Anne,  1714) — Centralisation 
of  power  and  attempt  to  dominate  Europe. 

9.  Eevolution,  1789);  Eestoration,  1815 — The  modern 
world  dates  from  this  in  Western  Europe. 

10.  Kevolution,  1830  (Victoria's  accession,  1837). 

11.  Eevolution,    1848 — The    year    of    revolutions    in 
Europe. 

12.  Franco-Prussian  War,  1870,  followed  by  the  Third 
Kepublic ;  another  revolution. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  have  a  simpler  plan.  It 
is  of  great  importance  to  realise  the  struggle  to  find  a 
stable  government  in  the  last  hundred  years,  so  that  we 
need  to  know  the  stages  in  that  struggle.  Some  may  wish 
to  add  Julius  Caesar  and  to  connect  Philippe  Auguste 
(Bouvines,  1214)  with  the  granting  of  the  Great  Charter. 
Other  additions  might  be  suggested,  but  less  we  cannot 
have.  Some  may  prefer  to  take  Henri  IV.  with  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  link  that  event  with 
the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  or  to  take  Louis  XIV.  with  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  link  that  with  the 
English  Eevolution.  But  the  plan  suggested  above  will 
perhaps  commend  itself  to  most. 

We  are  now  attempting  something  more  than  the 
acquisition  of  historical  knowledge.  .  We  are  attempting 
to  piece  together  the  whole  of  the  past  of  France,  so  that 
the  English  boy  may  wander  about  that  wonderful  build- 
ing without  losing  his  way,  so  that  it  may  be  to  him  no 
motley  museum,  incomprehensibly  crammed  with  objects 
he  wants  to  avoid  looking  at,  but  an  enchanted  palace  of 
intellect  and  art  and  moral  virtue,  full  of  surprise  and 
entertainment,  and  solid  withal. 

The  material  will  be  drawn  from  the  texts  in  use,  from 
compositions  or  free  compositions,  from  unseens  and  recita- 
tions. The  texts  will  consist  of  stories  and  poems  and 
passages  from  historians,  No  history  book,  not  even  the 
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little  Lavisse,1  need  be  used,  though  the  teacher  will  find 
it  full  of  suggestions,  and  should  place  it  in  the  Form 
library.  It  is  essential,  however,  that  the  teacher  should 
work  on  a  plan,  and  teach  his  pupils  the  plan. 

Some  teachers  are  exceedingly  shy  of  venturing  on 
anything  outside  the  text-book.  They  are  afraid  that  their 
pupils  will  ask  some  question  that  they  cannot  answer. 
We  shall  never  be  comfortable  in  the  class-room  if  we  do 
not  cast  aside  the  cloak  of  infallibility  and  candidly  con- 
fess that  we  do  not  know  everything.  Or  they  are  afraid 
of  teaching  their  pupils  something  wrong — yet  even 
Mathematicians  and  Prime  Ministers  make  mistakes.  They 
are  afraid  of  falling  into  some  historical  heresy,  and  very 
likely  they  will  As  in  theology  so  in  history,  we  discover 
the  limits  of  orthodoxy  only  by  experiment.  Better  plunge 
into  heresy  and  emerge  wise  than  remain  ignorant  alike  of 
heresy  and  orthodoxy.  Playing  for  safety  is  not  the  game 
of  teaching  or  of  life. 

Others  hesitate  to  begin  for  fear  that  they  may  not 
be  able  to  finish.  To  them  I  would  say  begin  somewhere ; 
begin  at  the  French  Eevolution;  begin  at  the  war  of 
1870;  begin  with  1914.  Some  knowledge  of  the  last 
hundred  years  is  more  important  than  the  earlier  history, 
and  it  is  sound  method  to  work  backwards  as  well  as 
forwards. 

It  is  easier  to  study  French  history  since  the  Eevolu- 
tion than  any  other  period  in  connexion  with  stories  suited 
to  this  stage  of  linguistic  work.  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
works  contain  stores  of  material  that  never  fail  to  hold 
the  attention.  In  the  simple  philosophy  of  the  characters 

1  La  nouvelle  deuxidme  annie  d'Histoire  de  France,  published  by  Arm  and 
Colin.  It  contains  "  une  revision  me'thodique  de  1'Histoire  de  France  aveo 
4tude  plus  approfondie  des  periodes  modernes  et  contemporains  ;  2°  des 
notions  tres  sommaires  d'Histoire  de  1'antiquite,  et  d'Histoire  g4n£rale 
principalement  dans  ses  rapports  avec  1'histoire  de  France  ;  3°  de  nombreuses 
gravures  ayant  trait  a  la  civilisation,  aux  mceurs,  aux  monuments,  etc." 
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we  have  the  peasant's  and  the  artisan's  view  of  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  armies  and  the  Napoleonic  wars.  In  Soulie's 
straightforward  and  lively  narratives  we  are  given  the 
view  of  the  soldier  in  the  ranks.  In  de  Vigny's  Servitude 
et  grandeur  militaires  we  can  find  suitable  passages  of 
high  literary  excellence.  In  the  Gavroche  episode  from 
Les  MistraUes  we  are  given  the  heroic  side  of  the  street- 
fighters  of  1830.  In  Mary's  Apres  Constantine  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  French  colonial  activities  in  North  Africa. 

For  1870  we  have  a  large  choice.  In  Daudet's  La 
Derniere  Classe  we  have  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  French 
Alsace ;  in  other  contes  du  lundi  (when  they  are  not  too 
difficult  for  this  stage)  pictures  of  France  behind  the 
fighting  line  as  well  as  in  it :  Les  Petits  Pate's,  Le  Siege  de 
Berlin,  L' Enfant  Espion.  In  Maupassant's  Un  Coup  d'Etat, 
Les  Prisonniers,  La  Mere  Sauvage,  Deux  Amis,  Walter 
Schnaffs,  a  supreme  artist  renders  for  us  the  kindliness 
and  cruelty  of  soldier  and  civilian,  the  comedy  and  tragedy 
of  war.  In  De'roulede's  Feuilles  de  route  and  Fautras' 
Odyssfo  d'un  Artilleur  we  have  the  personal  experiences 
of  an  educated  and  an  uneducated  soldier.  I  have 
witnessed  what  I  may  describe  as  the  soul's  awakening 
to  the  reality  of  books  in  the  discovery  that  these  two 
stories  were  "  true."  Girardin's  Les  Braves  Gens  may  be 
too  long,  but  an  extract  for  class  use  has  been  published. 

For  earlier  periods  Moreau's  La  Souris  Uanche  gives  us 
Louis  XL,  and  extracts  from  Me'rime'e's  Chronique  du  regne 
de  Charles  IX  a  picture  of  the  Wars  of  Eeligion. 

Some  of  this  material  may  be  used  with  profit  at  a 
later  stage,  especially  such  work  as  Vigny's  and  Me'ri- 
me'e's, Daudet's  and  Maupassant's ;  but  I  mention  it  here 
because  selected  parts  are  in  form  and  difficulty  just  what 
is  needed  for  literary  training. 

Where  the  works  of  fiction  do  not  contain  enough  facts, 
the  teacher  can  supply  them.  With  the  aid  of  his  plan 
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he  will  be  able  to  give  his  pupils  a  simple  but  clear 
idea  of  a  hundred  years  of  history,  accurate  enough  not 
to  mislead  and  attractive  enough  to  rouse  the  desire  for 
more.  We  cannot  create  characters  like  Madame  The"rese 
or  Gavroche.  We  cannot  write  contes  like  Daudet  and 
Maupassant.  We  may  have  no  personal  experiences  to 
give  like  Fautras  and  De"roulede.  But  we  can  give  our 
own  experiences  in  these  books  in  terms  of  history. 

If  more  is  wanted,  there  are  several  attempts  to  present 
French  history  in  a  form  suitable  for  English  pupils. 
Mr.  Arnold  has  published  one,  in  which  I  have  attempted 
to  put  in  practice  some  of  my  requirements.  It  may  suggest 
more  successful  attempts  to  others.  It  may  be  possible, 
too,  to  use  a  book  of  extracts  from  French  historians ; 
but  most  of  them  are  too  difficult,  and  their  use  must 
be  reserved  for  a  later  stage. 

Verse  will  always  help  us.  We  may  use,  as  in  Mr. 
Arnold's  book,  Vigny's  Le  Cor  to  make  Charlemagne  live 
again,  and  a  passage  from  Delavigne  to  add  colour  to  our 
prose  description  of  Louis  XL  We  can  look  at  the  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  the  mirror  of  La  Fontaine's  Fables.  Hugo's 
Aprbs  la  Bataille  gives  a  glimpse  not  only  of  his  father, 
but  of  Napoleon's  armies.  Deroulede's  Le  Bon  Gite  cele- 
brates the  women  of  France  and  the  war  of  1870. 

Short  lectures  may  be  delivered  by  the  teacher,  and  the 
pupils  required  to  reproduce  them  in  oral  or  written 
summaries,  to  give  full,  detailed  accounts  of  selected  parts, 
or  to  expand  the  whole  or  some  part.1  Some  teachers, 
too,  train  their  pupils  to  dramatise  and  act  historical  scenes. 
Lectures  by  the  teacher  or  by  a  visitor  are  chiefly  valuable 
as  a  stimulus,  but  they  may  lead  to  serious  study. 

So  far  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  small  changes  in 
our  practice  and  small  additions  to  our  programme  may 
give  a  solidity  to  our  studies  which  they  often  lack ;  a 

1  See  Chapter  III.  Stage  IV. 
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plan  for  continuing  personal  detail  with  the  larger  national 
issues. 

In  the  Sixth  Form  we  must  aim  higher  and  introduce 
distinctively  historical  material  for  intensive  study.  Along 
with  works  of  fiction  like  de  Vigny's  Cinq  Mars  and  Canne 
de  jonc,  Balzac's  Colonel  Chabert,  Sandeau's  Sacs  et  Parche- 
mins,  or  the  works  of  the  brothers  Margueritte,  we  must 
introduce  portions  of  the  French  historians,  and  this  not 
only  for  the  value  of  their  subject  matter,  but  also  for 
their  literary  excellence.  Eventually  this  will  lead  us  on 
to  the  orators,  the  writers  of  mAmoires  and  the  thinkers. 
They  are  all  necessary  for  the  understanding  of  French 
literature  and  of  France. 

ADVANCED  STAGE 

"  The  traditional  Course  in  Latin  and  Greek  has  one 
definite  advantage  over  the  usual  Modern  Language  Course 
in  that  it  includes  historians,  orators  and  thinkers.  It 
brings  the  pupils  into  contact  with  something  different 
from  Homer,  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  Horace,  the  literature 
of  information  and  ideas,  as  well  as  the  literature  of 
imagination  and  taste.  It  is  a  second  approach  to  reality. 
It  reveals  the  dignity  and  interest  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  Plutarch's  Lives  has  t become  a  proverb  as  a 
source  of  inspiration  for  plain  living  and  high  thinking. 
The  infectious  curiosity  of  Herodotus,  the  search  for 
accuracy  and  causation  in  Thucydides,  the  psychological 
analysis  of  Tacitus,  the  patient  pursuit  of  truth  in  Plato 
bring  the  mind  into  contact  with  reality  by  other  routes 
than  the  poet  and  writer  of  fiction.  And  these  historians 
and  thinkers  are  as  great  artists  as  any  of  them. 

"  Can  we  find  their  equivalents  in  modern  languages  ? 
Surely  the  French  historians  of  the  nineteenth  century  can 
supply  what  we  need  in  French.  They  deal  with  a  longer 
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stretch  of  time  and  with  events  of  equal  importance :  one 
event  of  transcendent  importance,  the  growth  and  influence 
of  Christianity,  is  all  their  own.  They  are  full  of  noble 
characters  and  heroic  deeds.  Their  generalisations  are  of 
lasting  importance.  They  are  great  artists.  Michelet 
alone  deals  with  eighteen  hundred  years  of  history.  His 
Jeanne  Dare  is  as  inspiring  as  any  hero  of  antiquity.  His 
presentation  of  the  spirit  of  an  age  or  locality,  of  the 
people,  of  the  nation,  is  of  lasting  importance.  Guizot's 
methodic  search  for  the  essence  of  a  movement  or  a  period 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  logic  of  history.  Taine's  examina- 
tion of  the  State,  the  Church  and  Education,  is  the  work  of 
a  great  thinker.  Thierry's  narrative  of  the  Normans  or 
Merovingians  is  as  attractive  as  any  romance.  Michelet's 
portraits  of  Louis  XI  and  Jeanne,  Dare  are  greater  as  works 
of  art  than  Casimir  Delavigne's,  or  Schiller's  or  Walter 
Scott's.  Taine's  portrait  of  Danton  is  as  much  a  master- 
piece as  Racine's  Athalie,  altogether  apart  from  their 
relation  to  facts. 

"  The  recognition  of  the  past  that  never  dies,  of  the 
local  soul  of  town  and  province,  the  personality  of  the 
crowd  and  of  united  France,  the  heritage  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  reformation  and  revolution,  with  conflicting  aims  and 
achievements,  but  all  the  possession  of  Frenchmen  to-day, 
we  learn  in  the  pages  of  her  historians. 

"  I  have  not  mentioned  all  the  great  historians  of  the 
nineteenth  century — those  familiar  with  them  will  know 
their  value.  I  will  make  only  a  passing  reference  to  the 
great  historians  of  the  present.  The  work  of  Lavisse  and 
Rambaud  and  others  contains  suitable  material  for  class 
use.  If  it  is  objected  that  the  cost  is  prohibitive,  might 
we  not  try  to  arrange  for  the  separate  publication  of  some 
portions  at  a  reasonable  price  ?  In  any  case  such  works 
should  be  in  the  Sixth  Form  library.  Germany  has  a  special 
clause  in  her  copyright  law  about  such  educational  work. 
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"  To  these  we  must  add  the  charming  narratives  of  early 
writers  like  Joinville  and  Froissart,  the  acute  contemporary 
criticism  of  authors  like  La  Bruyere  and  Fe*nelon,  and  the 
rich  store  of  mdmoires  like  Saint-Simon's. 

"  In  one  great  department  of  human  endeavour,  all  that  is 
summed  up  under  the  name  of  science,  antiquity  has  little 
to  place  beside  the  great  works  in  French,  great  as  literature 
as  well  as  science. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  state  the  case  for  the  orators  and 
thinkers,  for  Eabelais,  Montaigne,  Descartes,  Bossuet,  Pascal, 
Voltaire,  Bergson.  Only  one  point  needs  emphasis.  They 
all  deserve  study  for  their  style  as  well  as  their  contents, 
for  their  method  as  well  as  their  matter.  They  all  write 
great  literature."  l 

This  is  an  ambitious  scheme;  but  modern  language 
teachers  ought  to  form  high  ambitions.  They  must  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  best  that  their  special 
studies  afford  them.  They  must  themselves  realise  their 
opportunities  and  support  their  claims  by  producing  the 
evidence  of  the  gifts  which  they  have  to  offer. 

They  may  begin  without  delay  by  reading  in  the  Sixth 
Form  Michelet's  Louis  XI  or  Jeanne  Dare.  Neither  book 
is  too  long  to  deal  with  in  one  term.  Each  is  a  good 
example  of  Michelet's  art  as  a  writer  and  historian.  Each 
is  as  entertaining  in  style  and  incident  as  any  work  of 
fiction.  They  may  even  take  Guizot's  Histoire  de  la 
civilisation  en  Europe  depuis  le  XV e  siecle  in  the  short 
form  published  by  Macmillan.  Such  philosophical  history 
is  more  difficult ;  but  I  have  known  a  Sixth  Form  of  very 
moderate  ability  acquire  a  grasp  of  it,  and  with  that  a 
liking  for  it,  though  not  by  "  rapid  reading. ' 

Collections  of  extracts,  whether  short  or  long,  may  be 
used  to  illustrate  a  period  like  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 

1  Reproduced  from  my  article  in  The  Journal  of  Ediication,  December 
1916,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor. 
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when  we  read  Le  Cid  or  Les  Femmes  savantes.  They  may 
give  us  contemporary  evidence  (La  Bruyere,  Fe'nelon,  Saint- 
Simon)  ;  they  may  give  us  the  account  of  one  historian,  or 
a  variety  of  opinions  and  styles. 

This  material  may  be  used  for  ordinary  class  work.  I 
have  found  it  excellent  for  teaching  German  with  German 
history  under  pressure  of  time  from  books  like  Haehette's 
Easy  German  Reader  (a  misleading  title  for  Early  and 
Medieval  history),  and  Half-hours  with  Modern  German 
Authors ;  for  the  nineteenth  century,  Sonnenschein's  German 
Empire  traces  the  rise  of  Prussia  and  the  German  Empire 
as  we  know  it.  It  is  suitable  for  unseens  and  dictation, 
and  free  compositions  may  be  based  on  it.  There  are  a 
number  of  useful  collections ;  but  there  is  as  yet  no  really 
good  book.  I  suggest  that  the  essential  conditions  for  such 
a  book  are  concentration  on  leading  events  and  characters, 
the  renunciation  of  any  attempt  to  give  a  continuous 
narrative — continuity  can  be  indicated  in  a  chronological 
table,  the  teacher  must  do  the  rest, — a  careful  consideration 
of  the  linguistic  difficulties  of  the  selected  passages  in  view 
of  the  pupils  who  will  use  them.  The  manner  as  well  as 
the  matter  must  be  considered. 

For  translation  into  French  we  have  an  excellent  book 
in  Dr.  Young's  L'Histoire  de  France  en  Thames  (1789-1818), 
Oxford  University  Press.  Most  composition  books  contain 
some  historical  pieces  which  may  be  used  to  clothe  our 
skeleton  plan  with  flesh  and  blood.  Our  dictation,  too, 
may  serve  the  same  purpose. 

French  history  opens  for  us  a  window  upon  Europe. 
Through  it  we  can  look  out  upon  the  older  civilisation  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Medieval  and  the  Modern  world. 

Among  books  which  should  be  placed  in  the  Form 
library  are  Malet's  x  Histoire  contemporaine  (1789— 1900}, 

1  Librairie  Hachette,   pp.   708,   4  frcs.   50.      "Ouvrage  illustre'  de  160 
gravures  d'apres  les  documents  et  de  46  cartes  et  plans." 
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and  Jullian's 1  Extraits  des  historiens  frangais  du  XIX6 
siecle.  The  former  is  recommended  by  the  Historical 
Association  as  superior  to  any  similar  book  in  English. 
The  latter  contains  a  very  valuable  introduction  on  the 
literary  and  scientific  qualities  of  historical  writers  from 
Chateaubriand  to  Fustel  de  Coulanges,  which  can  be 
tested  by  the  full  selection  of  extracts. 

The  general  aims  and  principles  that  I  advocate  will  be 
sufficiently  clear  from  the  foregoing  pages  on  the  teaching 
of  French  History,  and  the  application  of  them  to  German 
and  other  history  will  offer  no  difficulty.  Appended  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  scheme  for  German  History,  and  reference 
may  be  made  to  my  paper  on  the  subject  published  in 
Modern  Language  Teaching,  March  1914. 


SCHEME  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  GERMAN  HISTORY, 
IN  THREE  STAGES 


1.  800  (Alfred,  871-901),  Charlemagne — Holy  Eoman 
Empire. 

2.  1521  (Henry  VIII.),  Luther — The  Eeformation. 

3.  1618    (Winter    King,    son-in-law    of    James    I.), 
Wallenstein ;  Gustav  Adolf— The  Thirty  Years'  War. 

4.  1740    (Clive    and     Plassey,    Wolfe    and    Quebec), 
Frederick  the  Great — The  Eise  of  Prussia  to  the  position 
of  a  European  power,  under  the  Hohenzollerns. 

5.  1813  (Wellington,  Waterloo),  Bliicher — The  War  of 
Liberation. 

6.  1871   (Beaconsfield,  Berlin  Conference,   1878),  Bis- 
marck;   Moltke — The  Union  of  Germany  in  the  Empire 
under  the  leadership  of  Prussia. 

1  Librairie  Hachette,  pp.  cxxviii  +  684,  3  frcs.  50. 
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For  A,  the  material  must  be  written  or  adapted  for 
the  purpose  in  the  form  of  simple  anecdote  or  narrative. 
Lyrics  connected  with  the  great  men  should  be  learnt. 


B 

(Additions  in  following  Year) 

918  (Death  of  Alfred,  901),  Henry  the  Fowler — Das 
heilige  romische  Reich  deutscher  Nation. 

1152  (Henry  II.  of  England),  Barbarossa — Greatness 
of  the  Empire  under  the  Hohenstaufen. 

1212  (Great  Charter),  Frederick  II. — The  Empire  and 
Italy. 

1273  (Edward  I.  of  England),  Rudolf  von  Hapsburg— 
Rise  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg. 

1640  (Civil  War,  1642),  The  Great  Elector — Prussia's 
gains  at  end  of  Thirty  Years'  War. 

1806  and  1813  (Trafalgar  and  Austerlitz,  1805), 
Konigin  Louise,  Stein,  Scharnhorst,  von  Humboldt — Jena 
as  well  as  Leipzig ;  Reorganisation  of  Prussia. 

1864,  Danish  War     1  Relation  to  Franco-Prussian  War. 

1866,  Austrian  War  J  Inaction  of  Great  Britain. 

For  B,  we  may  add  something  from  Luther's  translation 
of  the  Bible  and  from  his  other  works. 

Passages  may  be  taken  from  Schiller's  Wallenstein. 

Passages  from  Lessing  and  Goethe. 

Much  of  the  material  must  still  be  specially  prepared. 

Portions  of  ballads  and  lyrics  will  be  learnt  by  heart. 

C 

We  begin  the  study  of  German  history  in  German 
authors.  At  first  we  shall  draw  chiefly  on  Schiller  and 
Freytag,  e.g. : 
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1.  Selections  from    The     Thirty    Years'    War  will   be 
read,  with  selections  from  the  Lager,  the  Piccolomini,  and 
Wallensteins  Tod. 

2.  Freytag's  Frederick  the  Great  will  be  read,  with  Less- 
ing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm. 

3.  Selections  from  Goethe's  Autobiography  will  be  read, 
with  selections  from  his  poems.1 

1  The  relations  between   these  plans  and  the   study  of  literature  are 
further  developed  in  Chapter  VII. 


CHAPTEE    VI 

THE    SECOND    FOKEIGN    LANGUAGE 

PAKT  I 

THEKE  is  general  agreement  that  French  should  be  the 
first  foreign  language  taught,  i.e.  before  Latin.  It  is 
not  clear  that  the  logical  consequences  of  this,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  position  assigned  to  the  English  group  of 
studies,  and  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Mathematics 
and  Science,  are  yet  accepted,  or  that  the  possibilities  of 
the  intensive  study  of  English  and  French  are  yet  under- 
stood. If  the  English  and  French  Humanities  occupy  the 
first  position,  they  must  form  the  foundation  of  all  higher 
humanistic  study,  whether  classical  or  modern,  and  time 
must  be  found  to  make  this  foundation  broad  and  strong. 
The  average  standard  of  these  studies  must  be  raised. 

This  general  agreement  is  new,  and  many  do  not  yet 
recognise  as  one  of  the  consequences  the  possibility  of 
a  complete  education  in  modern  languages,  in  conjunction 
with  other  necessary  elements,  equal  in  value  to  the  tradi- 
tional education  in  Latin  and  Greek.1 

In  considering  the  claims  of  any  foreign  language  to 
the  second  place  in  the  time-table,  we  must  remember  that 
our  linguists  will  have  other  claims  on  their  time  and 


1  Government  Report,  §  93. 
122 
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energy,  and  not  be  too  eager  to  enforce  a  second  language. 
We  must  remember  that  for  national  purposes,  "  in  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  public  service,"  we  need  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  well  trained  in  the  more 
important  languages,  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and  Eussian, 
and  a  small  number  in  many  other  languages.  With 
careful  organisation  the  schools  may  do  much  to  meet 
the  first  demand;  but  if  they  fail  the  demand  must  be 
met  by  after-school  organisation ;  the  supply  cannot  be 
left  to  chance.  However  successful  the  teaching  in  the 
schools  may  prove,  it  will  still  be  necessary  to  organise 
continuation  studies  at  the  Universities  or  in  other  insti- 
tutions with  definite  tests  and  definite  rewards.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  insist  that  schools  can  do  nothing 
regularly  to  meet  the  second  demand. 

With  these  modern  languages  Latin  will  compete  for 
second  place,  and  the  claims  of  Latin  shall  here  be  con- 
sidered first. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  a  tradition  of  antagonism 
between  the  claims  of  the  Classics  and  of  Modern  Languages. 
The  aims  of  both  groups  of  study  are  no  doubt  the  same, 
since  the  aims  of  all  sound  linguistic  and  literary  training 
must  be  the  same.  Both  parties  to  the  dispute  take  a 
long  stride  towards  unity  if  they  recognise  the  prior  claims 
of  the  English  group  and  of  French.  But  the  dispute  still 
persists  and  makes  necessary  some  reference  to  current 
arguments.  At  the  same  time  we  must  remember  that 
all  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Classics  do  not  use 
these  arguments ;  many  recognise  to  a  large  extent  the 
validity  of  modern  language  claims.  Eepresentatives  of 
Modern  Languages  in  their  turn  must  recognise  the  claims 
of  Latin  to  the  second  place  among  the  foreign  languages 
studied  in  schools,  even  if  they  refuse  it  an  exclusive  right 
to  this  second  place.  Greek  all  reasonable  authorities  are 
agreed  will  be  reserved  for  small  groups  of  specialists,  a 
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position  which  some  modern  languages,  too,  will  continue 
to  hold,  even  when  their  study  is  far  more  widely  spread 
than  at  present. 

Let  us  first  consider  Latin  and  English  together.  Many 
champions  of  the  Classics  seem  unaware  that  culture 
based  on  our  own  language  and  literature,  perhaps  without  a 
knowledge  of  any  foreign  language,  exists  all  round  them. 
Will  these  champions  assert  that  Englishwomen  are 
without  culture  ?  Yet  few  Englishmen  have  based  their 
linguistic  and  literary  training  on  Latin  and  Greek. 

It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  the  Classical  student  will 
inevitably  go  on  to  a  study  of  his  native  language  and 
literature.  We  must  all  have  known  older  and  younger  men 
who  appreciated  Homer  and  Virgil,  but  never  took  the  trouble 
to  study  Milton  or  Wordsworth.  Of  Chaucer  and  Marlowe, 
of  Hooker  and  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  they  knew  no  more 
than  little  children.  One  can  "see  nothing"  in  the 
Ancient  Mariner,  though  Virgil  is  "  grand."  Another  cannot 
read  Keats  because  of  his  false  quantity  in  Hyperion. 
Luckily  he  forgets  that  Shakespeare  made  the  same  howler, 
and  he  enjoys  Hamlet. 

Painfully  aware  as  he  is  of  the  pitfalls  and  subtleties 
of  Latin  and  Greek  construction,  he  has  assumed  that 
English  (and  other  modern  languages)  are  easy  to  write. 
He  has  persuaded  many  who  cannot  write  any  language, 
that  Latin  and  Greek  are  exact,  whereas  there  is  no 
standard  of  accuracy  in  any  modern  language.  Yet 
Classical  scholars  are  not  famous  for  their  easy  handling 
of  their  own  language,  and  many  of  our  great  authors  in 
prose  and  verse  have  not  been  Classical  scholars. 

He  is  frequently  a  victim  of  the  fallacy  that  the  trans- 
lation of  great  English  authors,  prose  or  verse,  into  Latin 
and  Greek  is  the  only  way  of  concentrating  attention  on 
their  form  and  content,  of  "  digging  out  their  exact  mean- 
ing." The  whole  of  this  analysis  really  takes  place  in 
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English  before  the  act  of  translation  begins,  and  with 
sound  methods  is  constantly  employed  in  the  English 
lesson  without  any  intention  of  translating. 

In  France  this  sound  method  has  been  applied  more 
rigorously  and  more  logically  to  the  native  language  than 
in  England,  where  for  long  it  was  employed  only  by 
great  Classical  teachers  in  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek 
through  the  medium  of  English. 

He  is  a  victim,  too,  of  the  fallacy  that  translation  from 
the  Classics  into  English  is  a  good  general  method  of 
teaching  English  boys  to  write  English.  Yet  he  teaches 
that  the  only  way  to  master  the  niceties  of  Latin  prose  is 
to  study  Cicero.  If  logic  has  any  validity,  English  should 
be  learnt  from  the  study  of  Burke  and  Horace  Walpole  and 
Newman. 

In  this  attack  on  translation,  there  is  no  intention 
of  arguing  that  translation  from  a  foreign  tongue  into 
English  is  always  a  useless  exercise.  Coupled  with  an 
independent  study  of  the  native  tongue  in  the  native 
authors  it  is  both  a  useful  and  a  necessary  exercise.  But 
the  fact  remains,  even  when  "  real "  English  is  insisted  on, 
that  the  foreign  idiom  tends  to  confuse  and  cramp  English 
pupils.  Few  escape  this  influence,  unless  it  is  corrected  by 
a  serious  study  of  the  mother-tongue,  independent  of  trans- 
lation. When  English  is  subjected  to  exercises  in  contortion 
in  the  effort  to  represent  the  character  of  the  foreign 
tongue,  when  a  certain  familiar  type  of  "  translation " 
English  is  actually  encouraged  to  bring  out  the  foreign 
flavour,  whose  English  can  escape  contamination?  Less 
pernicious  would  be  tolerance  for  the  quotation  of  foreign 
tags,  however  annoying  the  habit. 

The  Classical  champion  who  is  not  a  special  pleader 
honestly  confesses  that  mastery  of  Latin  does  not  neces- 
sarily lead  to  mastery  of  English.  He  will  allow  that 
ignorance  of  the  rules  of  correct  English,  of  its  intellectual 
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and  emotional  resources,  both  written  and  spoken,  too  often 
marks  even  the  Classical  scholar.  His  laudable  interest  in 
the  derivation  of  word-lore  and  idea  from  the  Classics 
actually  prevents  him  from  thinking  of  his  own  language 
as  an  independent  mode  of  expression.  Yet  it  is  in  English 
that  we  have  to  think  and  express  our  national,  scientific, 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  problems.  So  for  logical  thought 
and  clear  expression  mastery  of  English  is  essential  What 
evidence  is  there  that  a  Classical  training  necessarily  leads 
to  this  ?  That  a  serious  study  of  the  Classics,  combined 
with  a  serious  study  of  English,  will  develop  and  strengthen 
the  linguistic  sense  is  not  denied.  But  in  view  of  the 
large  number  of  men  and  women,  remarkable  for  clear 
thinking  and  clear  expression  in  the  general  business  of  life, 
who  have  devoted  little  or  no  time  to  the  serious  study  of 
the  Classics,  it  is  impossible  to  conclude  that  the  Classics 
form  the  general  source  of  these  valuable  qualities.  That 
seems  to  be  rather  the  study  of  life  itself  and  practice  in 
the  mother-tongue. 

What  was  the  method  of  linguistic  study  among  the 
ancients?  The  Latins,  it  is  true,  based  their  education 
partly  on  Greek ;  but  the  Greeks  did  not  base  theirs  on 
Hebrew,  Persian  or  Egyptian.  They  based  it  on  Greek, 
and  we  are  all  agreed  that  their  culture  was  finer  than 
Latin  culture. 

This  has  been  forced  on  my  notice  in  the  course  of 
many  years  of  observation :  Just  as  you  find  refinement 
or  coarseness  of  thought  and  action  and  expression,  a 
sense  of  moral  and  national  obligation,  or  the  reverse,  in 
all  classes  without  distinction  of  rank,  so  you  find  a  sense 
of  logic  in  thought  and  act,  a  sense  of  fitness  in  language, 
or  their  absence,  in  all  classes,  whatever  their  education. 
Of  course  we  must  take  into  account  the  limits  of  their 
knowledge,  and  that  varies  greatly,  just  as  does  "  the 
dialect "  of  their  class  or  district. 
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Some  of  the  best  talkers  I  have  known,  have  been 
men  and  women  among  agricultural  labourers  and  artisans. 
They  used  not  merely  vigorous  and  expressive,  but  correct 
and  artistic  English.  I  shall  never  forget  a  journey  from 
Berlin  to  the  Hook  with  a  foreman  from  Armstrong's,  who 
described  Constantinople  and  the  Turkish  fleet  after  the 
Balkan  War,  and  a  thunderstorm  in  the  Pacific,  in  lan- 
guage that  our  best  writers  might  enjoy,  and  yet  regretted 
that  he  was  not  master  of  the  "soft,  southern  speech." 
I  shall  never  forget  three  Augusts  spent  in  company 
with  some  Warwickshire  labourers,  who  gave  me  vivid 
sketches  over  our  bread  and  cheese  of  soldiering  in  India 
and  South  Africa,  and  racy  anecdotes  of  their  neighbours. 
One  of  them  had  the  level,  cultivated  voice  of  a  University 
man ;  all  had  a  command  of  direct  and  sinewy  English. 
Yet,  as  they  said,  none  of  them  were  "  scholars,"  and  read 
little  else  than  the  Sunday  newspaper. 

I  value  the  acquaintance  of  a  mechanic,  promoted  to 
Flight-Lieutenant  in  the  E.F.C.,  who  can  describe  his  work 
and  experiences  with  a  facility  and  vividness,  a  correctness  of 
pronunciation  and  language,  only  equalled  by  a  few  of  my 
own  pupils,  whether  specialists  in  Classics,  Mathematics, 
Science,  History  or  Modern  Languages.  The  War  has 
yielded  unusual  opportunities  for  such  comparisons.  I 
must  mention,  too,  letters  from  a  farmer's  wife  and  other 
villagers  which  picture  a  character  or  an  incident  with 
a  stroke  or  two  of  the  pen,  because  there  is  a  latent 
assumption  that  the  art  of  writing  is  a  high  faculty 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  unlettered.  Fundamentally  it 
is  a  mechanical  art.  The  handling  of  the  pen  of  course 
needs  practice,  like  the  handling  of  a  pitchfork.  In 
essence  the  art  of  speech  and  the  art  of  writing  are  the 
same. 

All  my  acquaintances  had  gained  culture  outside  books, 
because  they  desired  it.  They  had  learnt  to  see  without 
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"  the  spectacles  of  books."  We  must  not  neglect  this  un- 
bookish education  in  our  arguments.  We  must  be  cautious 
in  ascribing  to  any  limited  source  faculties  which  are  so 
widely  distributed.  We  must  not  claim  for  the  study  of 
Modern  Languages  all  the  virtues  which  we  deny  to  the 
Classics. 

Let  us  now  consider  Latin  in  relation  to  Modern  Foreign 
Languages.  If  we  proceed  to  the  current  views  on  French 
we  shall  find  that  this  same  Classical  champion  cultivates 
a  similar  crop  of  fallacies,  and  fallacies  flourish  as  long 
and  as  vigorously  as  truths. 

With  a  singular  distortion  of  the  facts,  he  has  long  and 
loudly  asserted  that  his  studies  are  disinterested,  whereas 
Modern  Languages  are  tainted  with  commercial  profit,  and 
this  in  the  face  of  immediate  rewards  in  rich  scholarships, 
fellowships  and  Government  appointments. 

The  favourite  sneer  of  the  ignorant  Classical  champion 
has  been  that  Modern  Languages  are  a  soft  option.  I 
remember  hearing,  less  than  ten  years  ago,  a  distinguished 
Classical  headmaster,  who  employed  this  sneer,  stumbling 
and  fumbling  with  the  tenses  and  genders  of  one  soft 
option  in  conversation  with  a  Swiss  priest. 

I  remember  a  challenge  to  a  very  famous  headmaster, 
who  had  publicly  asserted  that  any  one  could  do  French 
pr.ose  with  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary,  but  that  Latin 
prose  required  a  trained  intellect.  He  had  a  trained 
intellect  but  he  did  not  accept  the  challenge. 

I  remember  a  letter  in  French  by  our  great  Classical 
scholar,  Jebb,  containing  several  "  howlers."  You  can  find 
it  in  his  Life:  Dec.  1896  is  the  date  of  the  letter.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  cherished  any  illusions  about  soft 
options. 

Nemesis  pursues  the  steps  of  all  who  assert  that  Modern 
Languages  are  easy.  You  will  find  a  remarkable  confusion 
of  construction  in  an  example  of  French  selected  for 
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commendation  by  a  recent  Classical  critic.1  Matthew 
Arnold's  classic  blunder  in  his  essay  on  Maurice  de  Gue*rin 
warns  us  how  "  easy  "  mistakes  are.  I  would  suggest  the 
following  considerations  to  all  such  critics.  One  language 
is  usually  easier  than  another  in  certain  aspects.  French, 
for  example,  has  a  simpler  accidence  than  Latin.  It  is 
easy  for  an  educated  man  to  pick  out  the  general  sense 
of  many  French  books  with  a  very  small  knowledge  of  the 
language.  He  does  not  notice  how  much  he  is  missing. 
Older  students  pick  their  way  readily  through  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  the  abler  among  them  grasp  and  apply  the 
theory  of  the  various  parts  of  the  verb — gerunds,  supines, 
participles,  infinitives  and  subjunctives — with  an  ease  and 
accuracy  beyond  the  power  of  a  young  school-boy.  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  my  personal  experience  has 
driven  me  in  spite  of  all  my  prepossessions :  the  older 
student  should  expect  to  progress  in  French  and  German 
with  a  speed  unknown  to  his  boyish  steps  in  Latin  and 
Greek  ways. 

The  logic  of  one  language  differs  from  the  logic  of 
another.  English,  for  example,  demands  special  accuracy 
in  the  present  tense.  The  Frenchman  says  je  lui  donne  son 
livre  and  je  lui  prends  son  lime  (in  both  cases  lui  may 
equal  A  Henri),  using  the  same  grammatical  form  for 
contrary  actions,  against  English  notions  of  logic  or  com- 
mon sense.  He  says  je  prends  le  couteau  dans  le  tiroir, 
but  sur  la  table,  where  the  Englishman  feels  no  need  to 
make  any  distinction  (cp.  in  German  an  and  auf).2 

Is  there  not  a  tacit  assumption  that  French  is  easy 
because  children  can  speak  it  ?  That  the  French  subjunc- 
tive cannot  be  difficult  because  the  uneducated  in  Touraine 
use  it  correctly  ?  The  waiter  and  the  commercial  traveller 

1  R.  W.  Livingstone,    A    Defence   of  Classical  Education    (Macmillan, 
1916)  :   "  Si  vous  viendrez,  vous  le  verrez,"  p.  218. 

2  See  also  Chapter  IV.  "Gramniar,"  e.g.  p.  103. 
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(contemptibles !)  may  be  masters  of  it ;  but  it  requires 
all  the  energy  of  a  highly-trained  Classical  scholar  to 
master  Latin.  We  are  all  of  us  intensely  conscious  of 
the  importance  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess  and  of 
the  small  importance  of  that  which  we  do  not  possess. 

Students  of  Modern  Languages  have  here  a  permanent 
advantage  over  students  of  the  Classics.  The  student  of 
the  Classics  may  be  compared  to  the  preacher ;  in  his 
congregation  there  will  rise  up  no  representative  of  Peri- 
clean  Athens  or  Augustan  Eome  to  interrupt.  The  student 
of  Modern  Languages  is  a  member  of  a  debating  society 
always  in  session.  He  is  always  before  a  bench  of  judges; 
witnesses  may  be  called  to  give  evidence  for  or  against  him 
at  any  moment.  We  praise  or  blame  ancient  Athens  and 
ancient  Eome,  but  no  voice  answers  us  across  the  centuries. 
We  praise  or  blame  twentieth-century  Paris,  and  London 
is  blamed  or  praised  by  answering  voices.  Let  the  Classical 
champions  who  assert  that  French  is  easy  take  the  evidence 
of  indisputable  masters  of  the  language.  Let  them  invite 
reasoned  criticism  of  themselves.  We  can  all  learn  by 
looking  at  ourselves  in  a  foreign  mirror. 

Only  great  intimacy  with  the  great  writers  can  give  us 
any  conception  of  the  resources  of  the  language.  Pascal  or 
Euskin  should  each  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  logic,  clear- 
ness and  beauty  of  his  own  tongue.  If  any  doubting 
Thomas  among  the  Classicists  wishes  to  enquire  further 
into  the  difficulties  of  French  prose  composition,  or  of 
translation  from  French,  let  him  examine  the  Manual  of 
French  Prose  Composition  and  Translation  from  French, 
both  by  E.  L.  Graeme  Eitchie  and  James  M.  Moore 
(Cambridge  University  Press). 

The  Latin  and  Greek  literatures  were  incomparably 
fuller  and  greater  than  those  of  England  and  France  before 
the  ages  of  Elizabeth  and  Louis  XIV.  That  does  not  make 
them  fuller  and  greater  for  all  time.  If  we  think  in 
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each  case  of  the  development  of  the  language  and  of  the 
additions  to  the  literature  between  then  and  now,  we  shall 
see  why  our  attitude  towards  Latin  and  Greek  must  be 
different  from  that  of  the  Humanists.  The  new  facts  and 
new  ideas  accumulated  by  the  activities  of  three  centuries 
are  stored  in  a  new  language  and  new  literature  which 
the  Humanists  would  have  studied  with  enthusiasm. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  science,  the  last  century  was 
obsessed  by  the  value  of  origins,  of  "beginning  at  the 
beginning."  Some  Classical  champions  are  still  persuaded 
that  Latin  and  Greek  are  at  the  very  source  of  our  civilisa- 
tion. Yet  Classical  scholars  have  helped  to  push  back  the 
origin  of  civilisation  several  thousand  years,  and  revealed 
a  record  enshrined  not  in  literature  but  in  art. 

Now,  however  important  ancient  origins  may  be,  we 
must  not  neglect  our  immediate  origins.  The  origins  of 
the  nineteenth  century  are  not  unimportant ;  but  for  us 
the  nineteenth  century  is  the  most  important  of  all 
centuries,  if  we  are  to  teach  our  pupils  to  understand  the 
twentieth  century.  And  it  is  no  mean  century  in  any 
branch  of  human  activity.  However  difficult  and  com- 
plicated its  study  may  seem,  we  dare  not  send  out  any 
more  pupils  from  our  schools  superficially  acquainted  with 
it.  The  national  risk  is  too  great.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  with  a  sound  method  the  difficulties 
and  complexities  cannot  be  simplified  to  suit  various  stages 
of  study.  Familiarity  with  the  civilisation  of  Greece  and 
of  Eome  cannot  help  us  to  solve  our  own  problems,  unless 
we  know  what  those  problems  are,  and  we  cannot  know 
them  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  last  hundred 
years. 

Intensely  conscious  of  the  valuable  elements  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  the  Classical  champion  has  argued  that  these 
elements  are  indispensable.  He  has  been  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  by  his  superficial  knowledge  of  his  own 
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language  and  literature,  and  his  aloofness  from  French 
and  other  modern  literatures.  Trained  to  recognise  the 
historical  relations  of  his  own  language  and  literature 
with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome,  he  has  remained  incuri- 
ously insular  in  his  ignorance  of  the  native  elements  and 
the  debt  of  English  to  Italian,  French  and  German. 

Many  modern  language  critics  of  Classical  claims  were 
themselves  "  soaked "  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  desire  a 
continuance  of  the  study  of  both  in  schools ;  but  in  the 
interest  of  Classical  studies,  as  well  as  in  the  national 
interest,  they  ask  for  a  place  in  the  Classical  time-table, 
that  is  the  specialist  time-table,  for  a  serious  study  of 
English  and  French,  or  one  other  modern  foreign  language. 

The  War  has  made  us  all  think  a  little  harder,  and 
the  War  has  made  the  Classical  champion  a  little  shy 
of  his  ingenuity  in  dressing  up  Zeppelins  and  submarines, 
tanks  and  machine-guns,  in  the  costumes  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  He  will  admit  that  the  time  might  be  better 
spent  in  learning  how  to  put  these  things  in  the  languages 
of  modern  Greece  and  Rome.  He  has  long  known  that 
modern  languages  are  useful ;  he  is  now  learning  that  they 
are  the  expression  of  great  literatures. 

It  is  still  believed  by  some  Classical  champions  that 
Latin  is  the  key  to  French.  This  as  an  argument  for 
beginning  Latin  before  French  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  point  out  that,  if  the  relation  is 
so  close,  the  natural  order  is  from  the  easier  and  more 
familiar  to  the  harder  and  more  remote. 

My  own  experience  may  be  of  some  value  in  putting 
the  matter  in  a  clear  light.  I  had  taught  Latin  and  Greek 
for  some  years  before  I  began  to  teach  Modern  Languages. 
With  this  experience  I  thought  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin 
would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching  French  to  Classical 
boys.  After  five  years'  work,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  of  very  little  value  till  a  boy  has  mastered  the 
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uses  of  the  Latin  subjunctive.  Other  experience  has 
convinced  me  that  a  knowledge  of  the  French  subjunctive 
is  equally  valuable  in  learning  Latin. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  vocabulary  of  Latin  must 
be  a  great  help  in  learning  French.  The  truth  seems  to 
be  that  a  knowledge  of  the  vocabulary  of  English  is  the 
real  help.  Derivations  from  Latin  may  strike  the  mature 
linguist ;  but  a  boy's  familiarity  with  the  Komance  elements 
in  the  English  language  will  help  him  more.  And  we 
must  not  forget  that  great  scholars  put  a  strict  limit  to 
the  number  of  French  words  derived  from  Latin  without 
a  fundamental  change  of  meaning. 

Experience  extending  over  three  years  with  some  forty 
or  fifty  pupils,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  has  convinced  me 
that  it  is  profitable  to  defer  Latin  till  the  age  of  fifteen, 
for  the  following  reason:  The  linguistic  experience  of  the 
pupil  in  his  own  tongue  helps  him  over  many  difficulties 
that  block  the  way  of  the  younger  pupil.  Italian,  French, 
German  and  other  modern  languages  are  as  necessary  as 
Latin  and  Greek  for  the  advanced  study  of  English. 

In  an  "  ideal "  time-table  Latin  might  still  claim  special 
consideration,  and  those  modern  language  teachers  who 
were  trained  in  the  Classical  tradition  and  still  enjoy 
the  reading  and  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  will  feel 
a  generous  bias  towards  a  compromise  often  proposed : 
if  the  first  foreign  language  is  modern,  the  second  should 
be  ancient.  A  compromise  always  has  a  reasonable  sound 
to  English  ears.  But  the  "  ideal "  time-table  demands 
"  ideal  "  time  and  "  ideal "  energy ;  and  those  who  frame  it 
appear  to  be  living  in  an  "  ideal "  world  far  removed  from 
the  limitations  of  reality.  Some  pupils  will  not  be  able 
to  study  any  second  foreign  language  in  school,  but  all  of 
them  ought  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  antiquity,  not 
merely  through  the  text-book,  but  through  literature. 

We  have  ready  to  our  hands  in  the  English  tongue  a 
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second  literature.  The  A.V.  of  1611  is  the  translation 
of  a  noble  foreign  literature,  containing  valuable  elements 
not  found  in  Latin  or  Greek,  of  higher  antiquity,  yet 
more  readily  available  for  extending  our  range  of  vision. 
We  make  curiously  little  use  of  it.  Its  religious  associa- 
tions veil  the  fact  that  it  is  the^  literary  expression  of 
a  great  nation  in  its  history,  science  and  law,  in  its  songs 
and  sermons  and  letters.  In  it  we  are  brought  into 
relation  with  the  East  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile, 
as  well  as  with  the  Greek  world  and  the  Roman  world, 
no  niggardly  portion  of  space  and  time. 

Add  to  the  study  of  Jewish  literature  the  study  of  some 
'masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature  in  translation, 
with  some  knowledge  of  the  nations  that  produced  them, 
and  the  average  boy  will  have  a  larger  fund  of  information 
and  a  more  lively  and  orderly  sense  of  antiquity  than  he 
has  now.  We  may  begin  with  the  Tanglewood  Tales  and 
Stories  from  Homer,  and  crown  our  course  with  Morshead's 
House  of  Atreus  and  Jowett's  Republic  of  Plato.1 

In  the  new  examination  scheme  for  Class  I.  of  the 
Civil  Service,  Latin  translation  may  be  taken  as  one  of 
the  compulsory  subjects  in  A  by  those  who  take  two 
modern  languages  in  B.  This  is  a  wise  arrangement  and 
should  encourage  the  study  of  Latin  in  schools.  Modern 
language  specialists  will  now  be  'able  to  turn  to  account  a 
general  as  opposed  to  a  specialist  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Latin  too,  as  essential  to  the  advanced  study  of  some 
modern  languages,  should  find  a  place  in  the  post-graduate 
examination  for  teachers  which  I  have  suggested  in  Chapter 
II.  The  claims  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  and  of  the 
Classics  may  be  conveniently  compared  in  the  statements 
published  in  Education,  Scientific  and  Humane  (Murray, 
1917). 

Latin,  then,  has  a  claim  to  consideration  as  the  second 
1  See  also  Chapter  I.  and  Chapter  VII. 
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foreign  language  to  be  learnt,  but  it  has  no  intrinsic  merits 
that  put  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  With  it  for  second  place 
in  our  general  scheme  will  compete  several  modern  lan- 
guages, and  the  principles  on  which  their  conflicting  claims 
are  to  be  judged  require  consideration. 

PART  II 

I  will  take  first  what  may  be  called  the  political 
argument,  as  the  stand-point  of  national  needs  is  one 
all  can  accept.  The  three  most  urgent  political  problems 
that  face  us  are  (1)  the  relations  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  British  Empire;  (2)  the  relations  of  the  Allies, 
including  the  United  States ;  and  (3)  the  relations  of 
the  Allies  with  the  Germanic  groups.  This  is  the  order 
of  their  importance  for  us.  The  most  important  part 
of  (1),  and,  since  the  United  States  has  joined  us,  an 
important  part  of  (2),  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  English 
group  of  studies.  They  need  not  be  discussed  here ;  but 
it  may  be  necessary  to  call  attention  once  more  to  the 
remarks  of  the  American  Ambassador,1  and  to  affirm  the 
duty  of  every  language  teacher  to  make  himself  familiar 
with  the  problems.  It  is  only  in  relation  to  them  that 
the  foreign  language  student  and  teacher  can  rightly 
study  his  own  special  problems ;  he  cannot  rightly  study 
them  in  isolation.  For  example,  if  he  wishes  to  estimate 
the  value  of  the  contribution  made  by  Germany  to  science, 
he  must  know  the  contribution  made  by  the  British 
Empire,  by  France,  by  Italy,  by  Russia,  by  the  United 
States  and  by  other  nations. 

We  need  institutions  where  all  the  languages  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  all  languages  outside  it,  may  be 
studied.2  Their  claims  cannot  be  met  in  the  general 

1  See  p.  53. 

2  Much   progress   has  recently  been   made  in   London    in    King's   and 
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school  curriculum.  There  first  and  foremost  must  come 
the  consideration  of  unity  in  education  as  a  basis  of 
Commonwealth  unity. 

The  Allied  nations  are  our  friends,  and  it  is  essential 
that  we  should  know  them  intimately.  Some  knowledge 
will  be  gained  in  English,  and  the  necessary  studies  must 
be  planned  there.  But  intimate  knowledge  can  be  gained 
only  by  personal  contact  with  the  people  and  their 
literature,  through  a  knowledge  of  the  language.  To 
French  by  common  consent  has  been  assigned  the  first 
place  after  English  in  the  school  curriculum.  If  we 
take  advantage  of  this,  we  can  form  a  common  stock  of 
ideas,  knowledge,  culture  and  material  resources  for  national 
and  international  purposes.  If  we  and  our  allies  are  to 
work  together  in  permanent  harmony,  all  who  receive  a 
higher  education  in  both  nations  must  do  their  share; 
they  cannot  delegate  the  work  to  others.  Then  those 
engaged  in  commerce  and  public  service  will  have  an 
intelligent  and  active  public  to  help  them. 

In  a  famous  passage  Guizot  claimed  that  France  has 
played  a  unique  part  in  transmitting  to  all  nations  the 
most  valuable  ideas  of  each.  Her  gift  of  persuasion  may 
help  us  all  now. 

Italian,  and  possibly  Eussian,  will  have  claims  to  the 
next  place  in  the  language  time-table  on  the  same  grounds 
as  French.  None  can  foretell  what  our  relations  to  the 
Germanic  group  will  be ;  but  the  very  length  of  the 
conflict  proves  the  importance  of  that  group,  and,  whatever 
happens,  a  knowledge  of  its  language,  literature  and  history 
will  be  necessary  to  us  as  a  nation. 

University  College  and  the  School  of  Oriental  Studies.  In  Germany  in 
1913  there  were  important  commercial  colleges  at  Leipzig,  Koln,  Frankfurt, 
Mannheim,  Munich  and  Berlin.  Seventeen  foreign  languages  were  taught 
at  Koln.  For  students  below  Gymnasium  rank  "Commercial  Institutes" 
were  organised  in  Switzerland.  See  an  important  article  in  the  Times 
Educational  Supplement,  July  25,  1918,  entitled  "German  Self-help.'' 
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The  commercial  argument 1  is  closely  associated  with 
the  political  in  the  case  of  the  Allies.  The  peaceful 
penetration  of  German  influence  through  commerce  is 
no  figment  of  excited  Jingoes.  We  must  bear  it  in  mind, 
but  we  need  not  discuss  it  here.  The  general  commercial 
argument  is  strongest  in  the  case  of  Spanish,  owing  to 
South  American  trade;  and  of  Kussian,  in  view  of  the 
undeveloped  resources  of  that  immense  country.  It  is 
not  negligible  in  the  case  of  France,  Italy  and  Portugal, 
or  any  of  the  Allies ;  of  Holland  and  Denmark,  or  any 
of  the  neutrals.  But  the  study  of  the  less  important 
languages  must  be  organised  in  institutions  other  than 
secondary  schools. 

I  have  already  drawn  attention  to  the  danger  of  the 
narrow,  utilitarian  view  of  language  study  in  Chapter  I. ; 
but  in  view  of  the  excessive  readiness  to  recognise  the 
claims  of  commercial  Spanish,  I  may  be  excused  for  saying 
that,  if  we  limit  our  aims  to  commercial  Spanish,  we  shall 
defeat  even  our  commercial  object.  So,  too,  in  the  case 
of  German,  we  must  not  defeat  our  ends  by  a  short-sighted 
policy.  Even  with  a  complete  boycott  of  German  goods 
it  would  be  impossible  to  avoid  contact  and  competition 
with  German  business  men  in  neutral  countries.  It  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  know  the  new  methods  and  new 
processes  that  their  ingenuity  and  industry  may  apply  to 
problems  which  we  ourselves  are  trying  to  solve. 

A  writer  in  the  Electrical  Times  of  September  20, 
1917,  in  discussing  the  prior  claims  of  Spanish  and 
Eussian  for  school  study,  from  the  stand-point  of  the 
engineer,  discloses  at  the  end  of  his  argument  a  curious 
fallacy.  As  I  have  heard  a  very  distinguished  man  of 
science  publicly  state  the  same  opinion  as  an  article  of 
his  faith,  the  fallacy  is  probably  current  coin. 

"  Now,  there  being  one  remaining  water-tight  compart- 

1  See  also  Chapter  I.,  pp.  32-34. 
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ment  on  the  ship  (after  French  and  Latin  for  the  boy 
of  thirteen  to  fourteen),  with  what  shall  we  fill  it?  It 
may  be  used  for  a  cargo  of  immense  potentiality,  or  it 
may  be  rendered  useless  by  filling  it  up  with  ballast. 
'  That  cargo  space  shall  be  sealed  to  me,'  says  Germany. 
They  are  a  clever  nation ;  when  it  comes  to  manosuvres 
and  propaganda  they  are  far  ahead  of  us.  Thus  has 
Germany  equalised  matters.  Every  German  has  to  learn 
English,  willy-nilly ;  and  now  every  Englishman  has  to 
learn  German,  willy-nilly.  They  start  on  exactly  equal 
terms  to  study  fresh  subjects.  Whereas  the  Englishman 
had  a  birthright  inherited  from  pioneer  ancestors,  he  was 
one  language  ahead  of  the  Hun." 

The  fallacy  lies  in  the  idea  that  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  a  burden.  That  the  school-boy  can  study  only 
a  few  is  sound  common  sense,  though  three  at  thirteen  is  a 
"  burden  "  that  cannot  be  borne  by  every  school-boy.  That 
the  claims  of  Spanish  and  Russian  are  only  now  receiving 
recognition  is  true  too.  But  knowledge  of  a  foreign 
language  is  not  a  load  to  carry.  It  confers  on  its  owner 
an  extra  power  just  like  a  knowledge  of  engineering.  They 
both  make  a  more  vigorous,  a  stronger  man.  Ignorance  of 
German  cannot  profit  us  in  any  sense. 

Having  recognised  the  general  commercial  claims  of 
these  languages,  can  we  discover  any  general  principles  to 
guide  us  in  our  choice  ? 

In  some  cases  the  choice  can  be  settled  by  the  time 
available.  In  the  revised  general  time-table,  when  suffi- 
cient time  has  been  allotted  to  the  sciences  and  Mathe- 
matics, to  the  English  group  and  to  French,  it  may  be 
found  impossible  to  include  a  second  foreign  language 
before  fifteen,  and  a  third  before  seventeen.  Now,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  French  it 
will  be  possible  to  master  the  elements  of  Italian  or 
Spanish  more  quickly  than  those  of  German  or  Russian. 
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This  will  leave  more  time,  and  time  there  must  be,  to 
carry  the  school  study  well  beyond  the  rudiments. 

In  some  cases  local  needs  may  decide  the  choice.  The 
chief  firms  in  the  district  should  be  able  to  state  with 
what  countries  they  trade  most.  If  two  languages,  other 
than  French,  are  needed,  the  firms,  in  co-operation  with 
the  local  authorities,  should  offer  a  choice,  or  should 
arrange  that  one  be  taught  in  the  secondary  school 
and  both  in  the  continuation  classes.  In  considering  the 
school  curriculum,  the  authorities  must  keep  in  mind  the 
studies  that  are  to  follow ;  we  may  suppose  that  there  will 
be  "  continuation  "  studies  for  all,  voluntary  or  compulsory. 

In  London,  where  all  the  more  important  languages  are 
needed,  they  might  be  assigned  to  different  schools.  There 
is  much  waste  in  attempting  too  much  in  one  school. 

But  the  bigger  and  richer  schools  should  offer  oppor- 
tunities for  the  few  gifted  linguists,  at  any  rate,  among  their 
older  boys  to  take  an  extra  language.  The  great  Public 
Schools  have  an  opportunity  here  for  national  service.  A 
"visiting"  teacher  might  for  the  present  take  this  work. 
The  sharing  of  a  teacher,  e.g.  for  Eussian,  between  several 
schools  would  make  it  possible  to  pay  an  adequate  salary  to 
secure  an  efficient  teacher.  The  bigger  and  richer  schools 
ought  to  be  able  eventually  to  secure  specialists  of  their 
own. 

It  is  obvious  that  where  a  choice  can  be  offered  the 
future  career  of  the  pupil  may  serve  as  a  guide.  The 
actual  career  will  also  help  in  the  continuation  stage. 
London  bankers  are  beginning  to  talk  frequently  about 
the  need  for  clerks  to  learn  foreign  languages.  They  are 
actually  doing  something  to  encourage  their  study. 

It  should  be  possible  to  select  clerks  with  the  neces- 
sary gifts  and  industry  in  all  big  business  houses  and 
Government  offices,  and  give  them  time  to  study  selected 
languages.  Such  clerks  should  later  be  sent  abroad  to 
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continue    their    studies    in    foreign    business    houses    and 
educational  institutions. 

We  are  travelling  here  outside  the  limits  of  the 
secondary  school;  but  in  our  organisation  of  foreign 
language  teaching,  in  our  efforts  to  supply  a  national  need, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  efforts  and  the  organised  work 
that  are  already  taking  shape  outside  our  special  province 
and  settle  our  relations  with  them.  We  shall  eventually 
form  part  of  one  organisation  with  one  main  purpose. 

The  Group  Argument. — Our  humanistic  studies  being 
broadly  based  on  English  and  French,  and  a  structure  of 
generous  culture  reared  upon  them,  there  will  be  no  educa- 
tional disadvantage  in  specialising  in  the  Teutonic  group, 
the  Slav  group  or  the  Romance  group.  We  need  experts 
in  all.  We  need  a  large  number  of  men  and  women  of 
average  ability,  with  a  general  knowledge  of  these  groups, 
who  cannot  become  experts. 

The  group  system  has  the  advantage  that  the  mastery 
of  one  language  will  help  directly  to  the  mastery  of 
another.  The  groups  are  related  not  merely  in  language, 
but  often  in  culture  too. 

It  is  a  nice  point  how  heavily  these  considerations 
weigh  against  a  combination  of,  say,  French  and  German, 
or  French  and  Russian,  which,  it  may  be  argued,  offer  a 
wider  linguistic  and  literary  experience,  comparable  with 
the  old  combination  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In  making  this 
statement  I  do  not  forget  the  contention  that  the  study  of 
Latin  is  incomplete  without  the  study  of  Greek. 

The  Organisation  Argument. — There  is  little  doubt 
that  school  work  and  discipline  run  most  smoothly  when 
each  pupil  is  taught  only  by  a  small  number  of  teachers 
at  any  given  time.  The  number  may  be  increased  in  Sixth 
Forms.  This  is  an  argument  for  placing  all  the  language 
teaching  in  the  hands  of  a  Form  teacher. 

If  several  foreign  languages  are  taught  in  one  school, 
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it  will  not  be  possible  to  employ  whole-time  specialists  limited 
to  one  language.  There  will  not  be  enough  for  them  to  do. 

The  solution  of  visiting  teachers  in  such  languages  as 
Eussian  cannot  be  permanently  satisfactory,  if  Kussian  is 
to  be  one  of  the  standard  languages  with  a  proper  allow- 
ance of  a  period  a  day.  Think  of  the  time  spent  by 
the  specialist  in  travel !  It  may  do  where  a  few  really 
gifted  linguists  can  work  by  themselves  for  a  period  every 
day  and  receive  a  couple  of  hours'  intensive  instruction 
from  the  visiting  teacher  on  two  days  in  the  week. 

The  real  solution  lies  in  the  training  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  linguists  with  two  languages,  in  a  variety  of  combinations. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  of  a  School  or  a  Side 
goes  better  when  it  is  organised  on  a  simple  plan  —  e.g. 
French  and  German  throughout.  The  concentration  of 
effort  helps  all  along. 

If,  however,  the  second  foreign  language  is  begun  later 
than  is  the  custom  at  present,  this  objection  will  not  have 
so  much  force.  Unified  education  will  have  proceeded 
further,  and  older  pupils  are  not  so  distracted  by  variety. 

There  still  remains  the  difficulty  involved  in  a  compli- 
cated time-table,  and  the  extra  staff  required  for  much 
variety  (see  however  above)  and  divided  Forms. 

It  seems,  nevertheless,  that  the  simplicity  of  past  schemes 
based  on  French  and  German  must  be  reconsidered  in  view 
of  national  needs. 

The  relative  values  of  the  literary  and  linguistic  quali- 
ties of  the  various  languages  have  caused  much  heated  dis- 
cussion, but  it  is  possible  to  settle  calmly  the  tests  which 
must  be  applied.  No  attempt  will  be  made  here  to  pass 
judgement ;  that  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  one  linguist. 

We  should  first  consider  the  contents  of  the  literature : 
the  number  of  great  writers  in  prose  and  verse,  the  number 
of  good  writers,  and  especially  good  writers  of  modern  prose 
in  its  various  forms.  Here  we  must  consider  not  only 
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the  literature  of  taste  and  imagination,  but  also  that  of 
information  and  ideas — history,  geography,  criticism,  law, 
economics,  science,  philosophy  and  business ;  and  this,  so 
far  as  the  second  language  is  concerned,  as  much  with  a 
view  to  later  studies  as  to  immediate  use  in  schools. 

Next  we  must  take  into  consideration  the  merits  of 
the  language  as  an  instrument  of  written  and  of  spoken 
expression.  We  must  examine  the  former  in  its  artistic 
aspects  in  prose  and  verse  and  as  an  exact  instrument  in 
scientific,  philosophical,  critical  and  historical  work ;  and 
the  latter  as  an  instrument  of  speech  in  oratory,  debate, 
business  and  social  intercourse. 

Lastly,  we  must  consider  the  history  of  its  phonetic  values, 
its  vocabulary  and  grammatical  forms,  its  literary  forms  and 
literary  material.  All  this  must  be  examined  in  its  relation 
to  English  or  to  the  other  languages  we  are  studying. 

To  weigh  the  claims  of  various  foreign  languages  to  the 
second  place  in  the  time-table  requires,  then,  a  peculiarly 
delicate  pair  of  scales. 

I  quote  a  summary  of  the  considerations  contained  in 
the  report  on  the  Study  of  German  issued  by  the  Modern 
Language  Association  in  December  1916. 

"  The  value  of  any  particular  language  as  part  of  the 
educational  curriculum,  and  its  claims  to  be  made  a  staple 
subject,  depend  upon  an  aggregate  of  various  factors,  of  which 
the  following,  if  not  the  only  ones,  are  at  any  rate  the  chief : 

"  1.  Its  formal  value  as  an  instrument  of  mental  training. 

"  2.  The  value  of  the  intellectual  and  artistic  treasures 
enshrined  in  it,  and  its  contribution  to  modern  thought. 

"  3.  The  proximity  of  the  country  and  the  extent  to  which 
travellers  visit  it  for  educational  and  other  purposes. 

"  4.  Its  utilitarian  value  from  a  commercial  and  military 
point  of  view." l 

1  See  Government  Report:  "Relative  Importance  of  the  Several  Lan- 
guages," §§  63-70. 


CHAPTEE  VII 
PART  I. — THE  ORGANISATION  OF  ADVANCED  COURSES 

THE  Board  of  Education  has  recognised  provisionally  seven 
examinations  as  satisfying  the  requirements  of  a  First 
Public  Examination :  the  School  Certificate  of  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Joint  Board,  the  Oxford  and  the  Cambridge 
Senior  Local  Certificate,  the  London  General  School  Examina- 
tion, the  School  Certificate  of  the  Northern  Universities 
Joint  Matriculation  Board  (Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
Sheffield  and  Birmingham),  of  the  University  of  Durham 
and  of  Bristol.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Board  to  induce 
all  boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools  to  pass  this  First 
Public  Examination  about  the  age  of  sixteen.  It  must, 
therefore,  be  of  very  moderate  difficulty;  definitely  of  a 
lower  standard  than  any  Matriculation  Examination.  It  is 
the  practice,  however,  to  award  on  the  same  papers  a  "  pass 
with  credit,"  which  is  accepted  by  all  Universities  as  an 
exemption  from  their  Matriculation  Examinations ;  though 
each  University  has  its  own  regulations  as  to  the  subjects 
in  which  the  standard  of  a  "  pass  with  credit "  must  be 
reached.  Since  the  "  pass  with  credit "  is  universally 
recognised  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Matriculation  standard, 
we  may  conveniently  consider  these  regulations  side  by 
side  with  the  most  popular  of  all  such  tests,  the  London 
Matriculation  Examination. 

143 
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The  regulations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  School 
Certificate  may  be  taken  as  typical  of  the  seven  schemes  ; 
they  require  five  subjects  taken  from  three  groups:  I.  (1) 
Scripture  Knowledge;  (2)  English;  (3)  English  History; 
(4)  Geography.  II.  (1)  Latin;  (2)  Greek;  (3)  French; 
(4)  German  (arrangements  can  be  made  for  other  modern 
foreign  languages).  III.  (1)  Elementary  Mathematics;  (2) 
Additional  Mathematics ;  (3)  Physics ;  (4)  Chemistry ;  (5) 
Physics  and  Chemistry ;  (6)  Botany.  IV.  (1)  Drawing ;  (2) 
Music.  Success  in  IV.  does  not  exempt  from  the  necessity 
of  reaching  a  minimum  standard  in  groups  I.-III.1 

The  regulations  clearly  allow  a  candidate  to  secure  a 
School  Certificate  and  even  a  "pass  with  credit"  (with 
possible  exemption  from  Matriculation)  without  any  test 
in  English,  English  History  or  Geography  (Group  I.),  or 
any  modern  foreign  language  (Group  II.).  The  same 
criticism  applies  to  the  London  Matriculation,  except  in 
the  case  of  English.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  Joint 
Board  of  the  Scottish  Universities  requires  a  "  pass  with 
credit "  in  English,  with  either  History  or  Geography  as 
a  condition  of  granting  exemption  in  English.  The  bear- 
ing of  this  on  Modern  Languages  will  be  noted  below. 
Though  it  is  possible  to  secure  a  pass  or  a  "pass  with 
credit"  and  to  matriculate  at  some  Universities  without 
any  modern  foreign  language,  it  is  almost  certain  that 
there  will  be  few  candidates  who  do  not  take  French  in 
the  Certificate  Examination. 

The  examination  in  Modern  Languages  includes  unpre- 
pared translation  from  and  into  the  foreign  language, 
some  type  of  free  composition  and  dictation.  An  oral 
test  is  optional  except  in  the  London  School  Examination. 
The  London  Matriculation  makes  no  arrangements  for  an 
oral  test  and  requires  no  dictation,  though  no  examina- 

1  In  1920  it  will  become  obligatory  to  take  a  Science  subject  as  well  as 
Mathematics  in  III. 
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tion  can  be  considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  require 
both  these  tests.  The  test  in  modern  languages  is  purely 
linguistic.  A  pass  or  a  "  pass  with  credit "  or  a  London 
First  Class  can  be  gained  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
history,  geography,  literature,  or  life  and  ways  of  the 
people  whose  language  is  studied.  This  is  the  more 
serious  as  no  test  is  required  in  the  'English  group.  In 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Examination  a  period  of 
European  History  may  be  substituted  for  the  Special 
Period  ,in  English  History  on  payment  of  a  special  fee. 
Some  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  necessary  for  an 
intelligent  study  of  the  language.  It  should  be  acquired, 
as  I  have  already  urged,  with  the  language  from  the 
beginning.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  candidate  should 
have  a  sufficient  store  to  enable  him  to  pass  a  reason- 
able test.  If  some  test  is  not  demanded,  this  knowledge  will 
as  now,  in  many  cases,  not  be  acquired.  Without  it  the 
candidate  is  not  equipped  to  act  as  an  intelligent  citizen  or 
to  proceed  to  the  higher  work  of  the  Advanced  Course. 

The  representatives  of  humanistic  and  scientific  studies l 
are  agreed  that  a  test  of  a  general  education  should  include 
Mathematics,  Science,  English,  languages  other  than  English, 
History  and  Geography.  The  proportional  values  of  these 
six  elements  have  not  yet  been  worked  out,  so  that  it  is 
impossible  to  calculate  what  share  of  the  time-table  will 
be  available  for  languages  other  than  English.  Further, 
the  relations  of  the  various  foreign  languages  have  yet 
to  be  determined,  and  their  relation  in  turn  to  Geography 
and  History.  These  two  studies  are  necessary  allies  of 
language  study,  and  if  their  inclusion  involves  the 
exclusion  of  a  second  foreign  language,  we  must  accept 
this  result  and  develop  the  study  of  English  and  one 

1  See  Report  of  Conferences  between  the  Council  for  Humanistic  Studies 
and  the  Conjoint  Board  of  Scientific  Societies,  Education  Secondary  and 
University:  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  (John  Murray,  1919.) 
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foreign  language.  I  am  inclined,  however,  to  think  that 
a  well-balanced  general  education  of  this  standard  could 
often,  though  not  always,  include  a  second  modern  foreign 
language,  and  that  room  could  be  found  for  it  by  recog- 
nising a  lower  standard  of  attainment  as  compared  with 
the  first  modern  foreign  language. 

In  1917  the  Board  of  Education  issued  Regulations 
for  Secondary  Schools  and  Regulations  for  Advanced 
Courses,  including  Modern  Humanistic  Studies  (Circular 
1023),  and  thus  instituted  a  new  policy  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  higher  studies.  The  details  of  the  scheme  were 
intentionally  left  vague.  The  Board  by  an  avowed  policy  of 
experiment  is  feeling  its  way  to  a  satisfactory  scheme.  It 
will  aid  us  to  establish  general  principles  if  we  devote 
some  consideration  to  the  various  documents  issued  by 
the  Board,1  the  scheme  drawn  up  by  one  examining  body 2 
to  satisfy  the  Board's  requirements  (without  committing 
the  Board  to  approval),  and  some  schemes  drawn  up  by 
school  authorities 3  and  approved  by  the  Board. 

The  Board  wishes  to  encourage  "limited"  specialisa- 
tion during  a  two  years'  course  in  one  of  three  groups : 
(A)  Science  and  Mathematics ;  (B)  Classics ;  (C)  Modern 
Studies,  accompanied  in  each  case  by  some  study  of  addi- 
tional subjects  with  a  lower  standard. 

Before  we  examine  the  conditions  of  C,  we  must  review 
the  general  scheme  as  it  affects  Modern  Languages. 

We  must  first  establish  the  aim.  The  original  memo- 
randum, circular  826  issued  in  1913,  stated  that  the 
advanced  courses  "  must  be  planned  so  as  to  lead  up  to 
the  attainment  of  the  standard  required  for  entering  on 
an  Honours  Course  at  a  University  or  Institution  of 

1  The  latest  is  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  (Cd.  9076),  1918. 

2  Regulations  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board, 
1918  and  1919. 

3  Published  in  the  A.M.A.,  December  1918  and  March  1919  ;  and  in 
Modern  Language  Teaching,  March  1919,  with  report  of  a  discussion. 
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University  rank,  and  must  provide  suitable  instruction 
for  this  purpose."  In  the  memorandum  of  1918  this 
statement  becomes :  "  The  Board  hope  that  in  future 
pupils  who  intend  to  pass  on  to  the  Universities  and 
other  places  of  higher  education  and  research  will  take 
one  or  other  of  the  Advanced  Courses.  For  those  pro- 
ceeding to  an  Honours  University  Course  this  preparation 
or  its  equivalent  may  be  regarded  as  essential.  But  the 
Advanced  Courses  have  also  immediately  in  view  the  large 
number  of  pupils  who  will  complete  their  formal  education 
at  school  and  proceed  directly  from  school  to  their  chosen 
vocation."  This  is  a  broader  and  higher  aim. 

In  the  original  memorandum  three  alternative  courses 
were  instituted :  Science  and  Mathematics  ;  Classics — the 
Latin  and  Greek  languages,  literature  and  history ;  Modern 
Studies — two  languages  other  than  English,  of  which  Latin 
may  be  one,  with  their  literature  and  modern  history, 
including  the  history  of  England  and  Greater  Britain. 
In  the  memorandum  of  1918  this  becomes:  "(A)  Science 
and  Mathematics ;  (B)  Classics,  viz.  the  civilisation  of  the 
ancient  world  as  embodied  in  the  languages,  literature  and 
history  of  Greece  and  Eome ;  (C)  Modern  Studies,  viz.  the 
languages,  literature  and  history  of  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe  in  modern  and  mediaeval  times."  This,  again,  is 
more  satisfactory,  as  is  also  the  further  statement  that 
"adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  the  study  and 
writing  of  English  by  every  pupil,  either  in  connection 
with  the  main  subjects  of  the  Course  or  otherwise."  "  For 
an  A  Course  some  substantial  work  in  language,  literature 
or  history  "  is  required ;  "  for  a  B  or  C  Course  in  subjects 
other  than  language,  literature  and  history." 

The  scope  of  the  additional  subjects  can  most  readily 
be  tested  by  the  amount  of  time  available;  one  quarter 
to  one-third  of  the  time-table,  over  a  period  of  two  years. 

The    Board    expects    pupils    to    enter  on  an  advanced 
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course  after  "  the  stage  of  a  general  education  has  been 
reached  which  is  marked  by  a  First  Examination  approved 
as  such  by  the  Board  and  adapted  to  pupils  of  a  normal  age 
of  about  sixteen."  This  will  mean  in  practice  that  pupils 
will  begin  their  advanced  course  at  the  average  age  of 
sixteen  and  a  half,  and  cannot  complete  it  till  six  months 
later  than  the  Board  expects.  If  pupils  can  proceed  direct 
to  the  University  at  the  age  of  eighteen  and  a  half,  there 
is  no  serious  objection  to  the  extra  six  months.  But  if  it 
involves  a  continuance  of  the  present  practice  in  the  older 
Universities  it  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  there  is  a 
national  waste  of  time  and  money  in  the  prolongation  of 
the  school  course.1 

With  these  details  of  the  aim,  system  and  time-table 
before  us,  we  can  estimate  the  importance  of  the  final 
principle  as  laid  down  in  the  memorandum  of  1918.  "In 
every  Course  there  must  be  a  substantial  and  coherent 
body  of  work."  "The  Course  must  provide  continuous, 
coherent  and  systematic  instruction  in  a  group  of  studies 
which  have  organic  unity."  How  this  principle  applies 
to  the  organisation  of  modern  studies  will  be  discussed 
later.  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  has  already  borne 
fruit  in  the  rejection  of  incoherent,  ill-constructed  schemes. 
It  has  forced  school  authorities  to  reflect  on  the  principles 
of  "  planning." 

In  instituting  the  scheme  for  advanced  courses  the 
Board  stated  emphatically  that  it  had  in  view  no  particular 
examination  scheme,  and  it  is  impossible  even  to  guess 
what  policy  it  intends  to  pursue.  The  scheme  does  not 
fit  existing  conditions,  as  will  be  pointed  out  in  detail 
later,  and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Modern 
Studies.  Yet  we  must  suppose  that  the  Board,  which 
insists  rightly  on  co-ordination  in  planning  those  studies, 
has  a  policy  for  co-ordinating  School  and  University 

1  See  Education,  Secondary  and  University,  p.  31. 
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studies,  and  for  bringing  both  into  relation  with  public 
examinations.  It  is  possible  that  the  Board  intends  by- 
persuasion  and  by  the  gentle  pressure  of  its  regulations  for 
Government  Scholarships  at  Universities  to  secure  altera- 
tions in  the  prevailing  conditions.  This  encouragement 
of  "  limited "  specialisation  leads  logically  to  a  less 
specialised  scholarship  system,  perhaps  to  a  non-competi- 
tive system  of  maintenance  grants  to  all  who  reach  a 
certain  standard  in  these  studies.  It  leads  logically  to 
something  entirely  different  from  the  London  External 
Intermediate  Examination,  in  which  compulsory  Latin 
of  specialist  standard  and  compulsory  Mathematics  or 
Science  seriously  hamper,  even  if  they  do  not  prevent,  the 
organisation  of  an  advanced  course  of  two  modern  foreign 
languages. 

If  the  course  in  modern  studies  is  to  attract  students 
it  must  lead  to  the  same  advantages  at  the  University, 
in  public  examinations  and  in  business,  as  those  offered 
by  the  other  two  courses.  Part  of  the  necessary  readjust- 
ment is  taking  place,  as  we  see  in  the  new  Modern  and 
Medieval  Tripos  at  Cambridge  and  the  new  examination 
for  the  First-Class  Civil  Service.  We  may  take  it  that 
the  College  authorities  at  Cambridge  will  remodel  their 
scholarship  requirements  to  suit  the  new  Tripos,  especi- 
ally in  the  combination  of  history  with  language  and 
literature.  But  unless  more  scholarships  are  offered,  and 
Cambridge  is  the  most  generous  University  towards 
modern  languages,  pupils  in  schools  are  bound  to  gravitate 
towards  studies  which  offer  them  a  fair  certainty  of  sub- 
sistence. In  no  other  study  is  there  the  same  specu- 
lative uncertainty,  so  beggarly  a  recognition  of  well- 
established  claims,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  statistics 
from  a  Report  of  the  Consultative  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society : 
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NUMBER  OF  AWARDS  MADE  IN  1911-12  FOR 

Oxford.  Cambridge. 

I.  Classics          ....        132  73 

II.  History          ....          29  27 

III.  Modern  Languages          .          .  3  5 

IV.  Mathematics  .         .          .          24  54 
V.  Science          ....          25  56 

VI.   Other  Subjects       ...  7  5 l 

In  urging  the  claims  of  Modern  Studies  there  is  no 
need  to  argue  that  Classics  are  over -endowed.  Their 
endowment  may  be  well  applied.  But  the  academic  and 
popular  esteem  in  which  Modern  Studies  are  held  is  an 
effect  rather  than  a  cause  of  their  monetary  value  in 
scholarships.  In  the  Report  of  the  Government  Committee  2 
we  find  that  the  Historical  Association  firmly  rejects  any 
proposal  to  combine  on  a  footing  of  equality  Modern 
Languages  with  History  in  the  competition  for  History 
scholarships,  and  all  will  agree  with  the  Report  that 
this  attitude  is  reasonable.  What  we  can  reasonably 
claim  here  is  that  a  sound  knowledge  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  subsidiary  to  History,  as  provided  for  in  the 
advanced  course  of  Modern  Studies,  should  receive"  adequate 
credit."  At  present  this  is  rarely  the  case,  and  where 
adequate  credit  is  given  to  a  knowledge  of  foreign  languages 
there  is  a  strong  bias  in  favour  of  the  Classics.  This  is 
inevitable  so  long  as  the  School  and  University  system 
remains  what  it  has  been.  Modern  language  teachers  on 
their  side  must  organise  their  work  in  relation  to  History 
and  secure  scholarship  examinations  correlated  with  the 
advanced  course  in  which  History  is  the  subsidiary.  We 
may  hope  that  this  will  be  done  when  the  big  Government 
scheme  for  University  Scholarships  comes  into  being. 

Apart  from  the  specialist  study,  there  must  be  provision 

1  See  also  Government  Report :  Entrance  Scholarships  to  the  Universities, 
§§  157-163. 
a  §  159. 
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for  all  advanced  students  to  continue  or  extend  their  know- 
ledge of  modern  foreign  languages.  And  here  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  two  facts:  (1)  all  pupils  will  have  studied 
French  from  an  early  age  and  should  be  capable  of  carry- 
ing on  the  study  of  this  one  modern  foreign  language  in 
addition  to  their  specialised  study  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
Mathematics  or  Science,  English,  History  or  Geography. 
Their  knowledge  of  the  language  should  be  sufficient  for 
them  to  grapple  with  the  more  difficult  literary  forms, 
and  their  trained  intelligence  should  benefit  by  intimacy 
with  wider  information  and  more  difficult  ideas ;  (2)  for 
national  purposes,  and  these  not  merely  utilitarian,  we 
need  large  numbers  of  men  and  women  who  have  at  least 
this  small  store  of  foreign  experience.  If  they  can  add 
some  acquaintance  with  a  second  modern  foreign  language, 
so  much  the  better  for  themselves  and  for  the  country. 

Opportunity  should  also  be  given  in  some  schools  for 
other  languages  to  be  studied  in  the  advanced  stages  as 
alternatives  to  French. 

My  demand  then  is  limited  to  one  modern  foreign  lan- 
guage for  all  pupils  in  the  advanced  stage,  whatever  their 
special  subject  may  be.  How  closely  the  study  of  the 
foreign  language  should  be  brought  into  relation  with  the 
specialist  studies  is  a  question  to  be  settled  in  consultation 
between  the  teachers.  Foreign  works  may  be  read  for 
the  furthering  of  Classical,  Mathematical  and  Scientific 
Studies,  but  if  they  are  utilitarian  and  of  no  literary  merit, 
the  time  assigned  to  them  must  be  limited.  The  history 
of  Mathematics  and  Science  in  the  foreign  country  may 
combine  the  advantages  of  specialist  information  and  good 
style.  The  difficulty  in  this  choice  is  that  the  language 
teacher  may  not  feel  adequately  equipped  to  give  such 
instruction.  But  he  might  qualify  himself  for  a  general 
course  in  relation  to  History  and  Literature.  We  may  hope 
that  the  teachers  of  Mathematics  and  Science  may  become 
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more  and  more  competent  to  guide  their  pupils  along  these 
foreign  ways.  In  pure  literature  it  will  be  easy  to  com- 
pare Goethe's  Iphigenie  with  Euripides'  treatment  of  the 
same  subject,  or  examine  Classical  influence  on  the  French 
theatre.  Yet  in  some  schools  it  may  be  impossible  to 
attempt  any  co-ordination. 

Whatever  policy  is  adopted,  we  have  once  more  to  urge 
that  the  study  to  be  effective  must  receive  adequate  recog- 
nition in  University  and  public  examinations.  The  study 
must  lead  directly  and  obviously  to  some  end,  if  due 
weight  is  to  be  assigned  to  it  in  competition  with  other 
subjects.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  examinations  with 
their  rewards  will  not  affect  the  importance  assigned  to 
various  subjects  by  pupils,  parents  and  masters.  A  father 
told  me  frankly  the  other  day  that  his  boy  had  been 
neglecting  Mathematics  in  order  to  do  better  in  subjects 
which  would  win  him  his  move  into  my  Form,  "  and  he 
could  not  blame  him."  Some  work  half-heartedly  at 
Science  till  they  have  to  face  the  London  Matriculation. 
Others  neglect  English  or  French  and  come  after  winning 
a  scholarship  to  apologise  "  because  it  was  not  fair  to  me." 
I  note  that  the  new  examination  for  Class  I.  of  the  Civil 
Service  includes  requirements  here  advocated.  This  is 
evidence  that  we  are  moving  gradually  towards  a  co- 
ordinated scheme. 

The  scheme  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board  for 
additional  subjects,  both  English  and  foreign,  is  totally 
inadequate.  The  amount  and  standard  of  work  are  so  low 
that  these  studies  will  be  rather  thrown  back  than  advanced. 

Having  discussed  the  question  of  "  modern  languages  for 
all,"  we  can  now  examine  the  contents  of  the  group  of 
Modern  Studies.  Originally  the  regulation  ran :  they 
"  must  include  the  study  of  any  two  languages  other  than 
English,  with  (a)  the  literature,  (5)  modern  history  on  broad 
lines  and  including  the  history  of  Greater  Britain,  but 
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also  bearing  special  relation  to  the  two  languages  chosen." 
My  remarks  in  Chapter  VI.  on  the  connexion  of  History 
with  the  study  of  Language  and  Literature  were  written 
long  before  the  issue  of  this  regulation.  Such  independent 
agreement  shows  the  trend  of  contemporary  thought  to- 
wards a  logical  scheme.  The  "  two  languages  "  mentioned 
above  were  to  be  chosen  from  French,  German  and  Latin. 
The  regulations  for  1918  substantially  modify  this  limita- 
tion. The  choice  now  is  one  foreign  language  "which 
must  previously  have  been  carried  to  such  a  stage  that  in 
the  Advanced  Course  it  can  immediately  be  used  as  an 
instrument  for  the  study  of  Literature  and  History  as 
well  as  for  higher  linguistic  training  "  +  a  second  foreign 
language  "  which  will  often  be  at  a  more  elementary  stage  " 
or  "  work  of  adequate  scope  and  a  high  standard  in  English 
Language  and  Literature."  With  each  language  must  be 
associated  the  relevant  history  and  the  history  of  England 
and  Greater  Britain,  "  with  which  may  be  properly  associ- 
ated the  history  of  the  United  States." 

A  further  choice  is  provided  by  the  regulation  that 
"  predominance  may  be  assigned  either  to  History  or  to 
Language  and  Literature,  so  long  as  neither  is  neglected  " ; 
and,  further,  "  emphasis  may  be  laid  on  one  or  other  of  the 
various  aspects  of  history — political,  constitutional,  social 
or  economic." 

Latin,  if  taken,  will  now  be  an  additional  subject. 

Thus  experience  and  discussion  have  shown  that  Latin 
cannot  be,  and  English  must  be,  regarded  as  a  modern 
language. 

The  arguments  advanced  for  the  inclusion  of  Latin  are 
interesting  in  themselves ;  they  deserve  record  for  the 
instruction  they  afford  on  the  working  of  the  mind  of  the 
Board.  In  the  scheme  of  1917  it  is  stated  that  "Latin 
as  the  common  language  of  Europe  until  comparatively 
recent  times,  and  as  necessary  for  the  effective  study  of 
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History  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  may  be  one  of 
the  languages  taken"  in  the  course.  Circular  1023  is  more 
explicit :  "  Among  works  of  the  Classical  period  those 
should  be  selected  which  have  had  the  most  important 
influence  on  the  literature  of  Modern  Europe  ;  and  pro- 
vision might  be  made  for  the  reading  of  some  amount  of 
Medieval  and  Later  Latin,  particularly  of  works  which  are 
concerned  with  History  and  are  indispensable  towards  its 
adequate  study."  This  special  pleading  is  hardly  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  organic  unity. 

In  1918  we  have  a  new  apology  for  the  original 
inclusion  of  Latin :  "  The  languages  offered  in  the  case 
of  almost  every  school  taking  a  Course  belonging  to  this 
Group  would  naturally  have  been  French  and  German. 
In  1917  there  was  special  difficulty  in  pressing  the  study 
of  German ;  and  the  only  foreign  language  other  than 
French  which  had  an  assured  place  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  schools  was  Latin."  An  admission  follows  that  this 
"  might  -threaten  the  organic  unity  of  the  Group,"  and  that 
experience  has  shown  that  Latin,  where  taken,  has  for  the 
most  part  been  treated  "  according  to  the  established 
Classical  tradition,  and  its  study  has  not  therefore  been 
brought  into  organic  relation  with  that  of  the  other  Group 
subjects."  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  attempt  to  prove 
that  Latin  is  colloquially  a  modern  language  because  of 
its  use  as  a  medieval  Esperanto  is  now  abandoned ;  that 
no  attempt  is  made  either  in  1917  or  1918  to  justify  its 
inclusion  on  the  ground  that  philologically  it  is  the  parent 
of  French  and  English.  The  Board  desires  the  language 
for  its  literature,  ideas  and  historical  facts,  and  in  1918 
argues  that  where  Latin  and  Medieval  Latin  texts  are 
used  in  connexion  with  the  work  in  History,  "  their  study 
will  naturally  form  an  integral  part  of  the  work  proper 
to  the  Group,"  i.e.  it  now  recognises  that  Latin  is  not 
essential  to  the  work  in  History. 
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Latin,  as  an  additional  subject,  may  be  studied  in  two 
ways :  (i.)  mainly  literary  in  character  and  including  the 
study  of  Classical  authors  specially  selected  because  of  their 
influence  on  the  development  of  modern  literature ;  or  (ii.) 
the  type  traditional  in  a  Classical  Course.  It  is  admitted 
that  (ii.)  would  have  "  no  direct  relation  to  the  work  of  the 
Group."  Does  not  the  acceptance  of  (ii.)  in  this  form 
abandon  too  readily  the  principle  of  organic  unity  ? 

The  Board,  of  course,  sanctions  schemes  in  which 
French,  English  and  History  are  the  main  subjects  and 
Latin  a  subsidiary  subject,  and  probably  it  sanctions 
schemes  with  French,  German,  History  and  Latin  in  the 
same  positions.  I  have  seen  two  such  schemes  with  five 
periods  a  week  assigned  to  Latin.  The  requirements  of 
Universities,  e.g.  the  London  Intermediate,  make  it  probable 
that  Latin  will  be  frequently  chosen. 

If  taken  as  (ii.),  might  not  the  treatment  be  modified  so 
as  to  bring  the  study  into  some  relation  with  modern 
studies,  e.g.  by  emphasis  on  historical  knowledge,  the  unity 
of  history  and  historical  methods,  ancient  and  modern — the 
literary  historians  of  Kome  afford  full  scope  for  this — or 
by  the  linguistic  comparison  of  the  methods  and  resources 
of  Latin  and  the  modern  languages  studied,  or  by  the 
literary  comparison  of  some  masterpieces  ? 

Such  considerations  apply  of  course  to  type  (i.).  The 
wording  of  the  regulations  is  vague,  perhaps  intentionally 
vague.  It  does  indeed  seem  to  anticipate  a  study  of 
"sources"  when  it  speaks  of  "authors  specially  selected 
because  of  their  influence  on  the  development  of  modern 
literature."  Virgil  and  Milton,  Horace  and  Boileau  are 
obvious  subjects  for  the  study  of  sources  and  more  than 
sources.  But  are  we  to  read  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche 
in  Apuleius,  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  caskets 
in  the  G-esta  Romanorum  ?  Are  we  to  search  for  the 
tricky  servant  of  Moliere's  comedies  in  those  of  Terence, 
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or  read  d'Aubigne"  so  that  we  may  see  how  much  he  owed 
to  Tacitus  ?  Is  it  not  rather  the  larger  influence  of  good 
or  superlative  work  that  we  ought  to  study  in  organic 
relation  to  the  history  and  thought  of  the  modern  age ; 
in  fact,  the  Classical  Latin  of  a  very  limited  period  and  a 
very  select  list  of  authors  ?  We  must  take  the  great 
authors  in  the  canon  first,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no 
time  left  for  the  others,  such  as  Lucan,  Statius  and 
Seneca. 

Intercourse  with  the  greatest  artists,  thinkers  and 
characters  of  Eoman  antiquity  will  develop  the  student 
more  and  help  him  to  realise  our  debt  to  antiquity.  No 
one  will  contest  the  claim  that  this  is  the  right  spirit 
and  method.  An  examination  must  be  devised  to 
test  it. 

It  is  no  doubt  important  to  understand  the  position  of 
Latin  in  medieval  times,  and  for  this  purpose  Aquinas  and 
Erasmus  may  be  brought  into  the  scheme.  But  it  is  more 
important  to  understand  the  influence  of  their  thought  than 
their  language,  and  for  this  end  will  not  a  translation  and 
a  Life  be  more  serviceable  ? 

The  study  of  much  Later  and  Medieval  Latin  is  a 
highly  specialised  study.  We  cannot  find  time  to  acquire 
a  scholarly  acquaintance  with  it,  and  with  the  dilettanti  our 
scheme  has  no  concern.  The  study  of  medieval  historical 
documents,  again,  is  a  highly  specialised  study.  Even  in 
the  Honours  Course  at  the  University  the  History  student 
will  have  to  rely  on  the  received  interpretation  of  the 
documents  in  his  "source"  books,  and  this  will  be  given 
him  in  English.  Only  a  few  students  will  acquire  such 
a  command  of  Medieval  Latin  as  to  be  able  to  do  original 
work  in  it.  The  question,  then,  is,  how  far  is  it  profitable 
to  plan  our  school  courses  to  meet  the  University  require- 
ments of  a  very  limited  number  of  specialists  ?  On  the 
other  hand,  a  knowledge  of  several  foreign  languages  is 
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essential  to  much  historical  study,  as  is  plainly  shown  in 
the  Government  Eeport.1 

By  the  new  regulations  for  the  Civil  Service  Examina- 
tion, Class  I.  candidates  will  be  allowed  to  offer  a  com- 
bination of  Latin  and  one  or  more  modern  languages,  or 
two  modern  languages  and  a  translation  knowledge  of 
Latin.  Now  that  the  Board  accepts  Latin  in  combination 
with  two  modern  languages,  this  choice  must  not  be  for- 
gotten in  schools. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  interpretation  of  the  Board's 
intentions  cannot  be  regarded  as  adequate.  The  Board 
rightly  lays  stress  on  the  study  of  the  language  in  com- 
bination with  the  literature,  history  and  civilisation  of  the 
people.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  plan  the  study  of 
Eoman  history  in  the  text  of  the  Eoman  authors.  There 
should  be  an  indication  of  works  to  be  read  "  extensively,"  to 
be  tested  possibly  in  the  so-called  "  unseen,"  and  certainly 
in  the  history  paper.  There  should  be  time  for  such  reading 
as  well  as  for  the  very  small  portion  required  by  the 
scheme,  to  be  read  no  doubt  intensively.  And  there  should 
be  prose  and  verse  in  each  portion.  Boys  at  this  stage 
learn  to  translate  Latin  at  sight  without  great  difficulty 
under  direction,  if  their  preliminary  work  has  been  sound. 
We  are  not  limited  to  any  published  scheme ;  but  there  is 
always  a  tendency  towards  minimum  requirements. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  a  "  good  reading  know- 
ledge "  of  Latin,  as  distinguished  from  an  "  advanced  study " 
of  Latin,  can  be  made  a  valuable  aid  to  advanced  modern 
language  study,  both  linguistic  and  literary.  But  frequently 
a  good  text-book  of  history  and  good  translations  would  give 
a  more  adequate  knowledge  of  the  "  literature,  history  and 
civilisation"  of  Eome  than  there  is  time  for,  if  the  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  the  study  of  Latin  and  two  modern 
languages.  Boys  at  this  stage  benefit  by  wide  reading,  if 

1  See  especially  §  116. 
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they  have  already  received  sound  training  in  their  own 
language  and  any  foreign  language. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  on  general  grounds  that  the  option 
of  Latin  and,  say,  French  as  the  main  languages  has  been 
withdrawn.  It  is  true  that  no  University  except  Edinburgh 
offers  a  degree  course  for  such  a  combination.  But  it  is  in 
itself  a  valuable  option,  and  other  Universities  might  follow 
the  example  of  Edinburgh. 

The  regulations  for  1918  wisely  recognise  that  the 
earlier  scheme  did  not  "allow  sufficient  scope  for  the 
advanced  work  in  English  Language  and  Literature  which 
many  schools  were  anxious  and  able  to  undertake  or  to  con- 
tinue," as  part  of  a  Course  in  Modern  Humanities ;  so 
English  may  now  be  one  of  the  principal  languages  in  the 
course.  It  was  pointed  out  in  a  Report  published  by  the 
Modern  Language  Association  in  Modern  Language  Teach- 
ing, December  1917,  that  "  there  are  many  schools  which 
have  specialists  capable  of  giving  competent  instruction  in 
English,  in  Modern  History  and  in  one  modern  foreign 
language,  but  no  specialist  who  can  take  advanced  work  in 
two  foreign  languages."  This  the  Board  has  now  admitted 
in  the  words  "  or  to  continue."  The  point  should  be  re- 
membered in  connexion  with  the  defence  of  the  inclusion 
of  Latin  among  modern  languages. 

However,  this  marks  the  definite  dropping  of  the  theory, 
whether  held  by  the  Board  or  not,  that  English  is  a  "  soft 
option  of  doubtful  educational  value,"  or  that,  as  one  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  said,  "  the  teaching  of  English  is 
sloppy." 

All  teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages  will  welcome 
the  offer  of  this  valuable  option,  and  rejoice  that  English 
now  secures  its  rightful  place  in  the  schools.  As  has  been 
shown  in  our  examination  of  the  fundamentals  of  literary 
and  linguistic  study,  a  combination  of  English  and  one 
modern  foreign  language  combined  with  history  will  be  the 
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fitting  conclusion  to  the  school  studies  of  many  pupils.  It 
will,  too,  prepare  the  ground  for  the  production  of  a  type  of 
teacher  who  will  be  more  and  more  needed.  In  particular, 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language,  literature  and  history 
of  his  own  country  is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment  of 
the  teacher  of  foreign  languages. 

It  is  plain  from  published  programmes  that  schools  are 
forced  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Latin,  to  frame  their  schemes 
with  an  eye  to  the  requirements  of  the  London  Intermediate 
Examination,  and  are  thereby  hampered. 

The  requirements  of  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Board 
for  English  as  an  additional  subject  are  slight :  (1)  English 
Essay ;  (2)  either  two  plays  of  Shakespeare  or  a  Book. 
No  comment  is  needed. 

The  scheme  for  English  as  a  principal  subject  contains 
features  which  deserve  consideration  for  adoption  in  the 
French  and  German  schemes.  An  effort  should  be  made 
to  bring  the  English  and  the  foreign  schemes  into  closer 
relationship. 

In  the  original  regulations  it  was  not  clear  that  History 
could  be  taken  as  a  principal  subject  with  modern  languages 
co-ordinated  with  but  subordinate  to  it.  In  circular  1023, 
however,  it  was  stated  "  that  predominance  may  be  given  to 
history." 

The  foundations  of  the  study  of  History  as  an  advanced 
subject  have  been  firmly  laid  in  many  schools,  and  with  the 
aid  of  an  extensive  scholarship  system  the  study  leads  on  to 
well-organised  courses  at  the  University.  The  scheme,  then, 
builds  here  on  existing  foundations,  and  the  student  can  see 
how  he  may  plan,  raise  and  extend  his  palace  of  learning. 
But  the  combination  of  literature  and  history,  though  looked 
upon  with  favour  generally,  and  actively  encouraged  by 
scholarships  in  Latin  and  Greek,  has  not  yet  received  proper 
encouragement  in  the  case  of  modern  languages.  Though 
French  and  German  sometimes  appear  to  be  put  on  a  level 
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with  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  history  scholarship  papers,  it 
is  an  open  secret  that  the  bias  in  favour  of  the  ancient 
languages  is  usually  very  strong.  Nor  have  the  historians 
or  linguists  made  adequate  provision  for  the  co-ordination 
of  these  studies  in  University  courses,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  new  Modern  and  Medieval  course  at  Cambridge. 

In  circular  9076,  issued  in  1919,  the  Board  emphasises 
once  more  the  combination  of  Literature  and  History,  which- 
ever of  the  two  is  given  predominance.  If  two  foreign 
languages  are  taken,  the  course  must  still  include  "  the 
History  of  England  and  Greater  Britain,  with  which  may 
properly  be  associated  the  History  of  the  United  States," 
though  British  history  "  will  not  occupy  so  large  a  space  as 
in  a  Course  where  English  takes  the  place  of  a  second 
foreign  language." 

We  have  here  to  note  first  the  main  alternatives :  Litera- 
ture as  principal  subject  co-ordinated  with  History,  or  History 
as  principal  subject  co-ordinated  with  Literature;  and 
secondly,  the  co-ordination  of  British  history  with  both. 

In  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scheme  there  is  a  choice 
of  three  periods  :  outlines  of  European  history,  1046-1494, 
1494-1715,  1715-1904;  similarly  in  outlines  of  English 
history,  1066-1485,  1485-1714,  1714-1880.  There  is 
no  mention  here  of  the  history  of  Greater  Britain  or  of  the 
United  States ;  though  they  will  not  be  neglected  in  any 
adequate  study  of  English  history,  we  cannot  assume  an 
adequate  scheme  apart  from  the  regulations.  There  is  a 
special  paper  on  the  outlines  of  English  economic  history. 

It  is  evident  that  in  neither  case  has  the  scheme  been 
drawn  up  in  co-ordination  with  the  schemes  for  modern 
languages.  In  European  history  we  need  the  outlines  from 
the  Renaissance  to  the  present  day  to  explain  the  political, 
social  and  literary  conditions  of  the  two  selected  periods  in 
French  and  German  literature,  with  the  outlines  in  literature 
before  and  after  as  presented  later  in  this  chapter,  and  a 
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more  detailed  study  of  the  history  of  the  selected  periods. 
In  British  history  we  need  a  parallel  double  treatment. 
Pupils  from  sixteen  years  of  age  upwards  profit  greatly  by 
acquiring  the  habit  of  thinking  in  long  periods  of  time,  and 
they  can  secure  the  advantages  of  detailed  work  in  the  study 
of  the  short  periods  contemporary  with  the  selected  periods 
of  literature.  Older  pupils  are  able  to  read  much  for 
themselves  under  direction,  outside  the  text-book,  and  so 
gain  familiarity  with  real  books.  Some  suggestions  for  the 
combination  of  History  with  Modern  Languages  may  be 
found  in  the  Keport  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Medieval  and  Modern  Languages  of  the  University  of 
London  and  the  Modern  Language  Association,  May  1917, 
and  in  the  Eeport  in  Modern  Language  Teaching,  December 
1917. 

The  scheme  for  the  study  of  Literature  is  examined  later 
in  this  chapter,  but  the  question  arises  here  as  to  what 
literature  we  ought  to  select  when  the  study  of  History  has 
"  predominance."  Are  we  to  take  contemporary  texts, 
whether  of  historical  or  of  literary  value,  or  are  we  to  take 
modern  works,  whether  historical  or  literary,  dealing  with 
the  period  ?  I  suggest  that  we  should  not  tie  ourselves  up 
tightly  with  any  theory,  historical  or  literary.  When  we 
have  contemporary  work  like  Joinville  or  Villehardouin 
we  can  draw  on  them  ;  but  that  should  not  prevent  us  from 
making  use  of  Michelet  for  the  same  period.  When  we 
study  the  French  Eevolution  we  must  read  some  considerable 
portions  of  Eousseau,  Michelet  and  Taine,  at  least.  These 
works  are  masterpieces  of  history  and  literature.  In  the 
literature  of  imagination  we  need  not  despise  the  historical 
novel ;  the  mistakes  and  distortions  of  history  to  be  found 
in  them  are  illuminating.  Die  Ahnen,  Ekkehard,  Notre- 
Dame,  Le  Chronigue  du  regne  de  Charles  IX,  Cinq-Mars,  Les 
Mise'raUes  rouse  real  historical  interest  in  pupils  who  are 
somewhat  deaf  to  the  appeal  of  the  professed  historians. 

M 
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But  we  must  not  forget  that  history  can  be  illustrated  by 
La  Fontaine's  Fables,  the  Cid  and  Hernani,  as  well  as  by 
the  Memoires  of  Saint-Simon  or  the  Letters  of  SeVigne. 
Thus  we  shall  include  in  our  scheme  masterpieces  of  all 
types  of  literary  excellence. 

Some  examination  of  the  scheme  for  the  study  of  Litera- 
ture issued  by  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  may 
now  be  profitable.  I  note  at  the  beginning  that  there  is  far 
more  work  set  in  Modern  Languages  than  in  Latin  and 
Greek,  each  with  its  one  "  portion  " ;  and  that  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  pass  in  any  modern  language,  except 
when  taken  as  an  additional  subject,  without  set  books,  and 
a  serious  study  of  set  books.  This  means  that  the  pass 
which  has  been  hitherto  achieved  in  some  schools  on  a 
very  limited  allowance  of  time  will  no  longer  be  possible. 
The  selection  of  texts  is  open  to  criticism.  Would  it 
not  be  better  to  adopt  the  plan  used  in  the  English 
scheme  and  choose  some  works  for  general  and  others  for 
special  study  ?  This  would  enable  students  to  take  a  wider 
view  of  the  contents  of  Literature,  such  as  is  very  necessary 
at  this  stage.  They  should  browse  far  afield  and  taste  of 
varied  foods  as  well  as  crop  close  one  little  grass  plot  how- 
ever choice.  It  should  be  possible  in  the  two  years'  course 
to  take  the  Eomantic  period  and  the  Classical  period  in 
turn  as  general  subject  one  year  and  special  subject  the 
next.  In  this  way  all  pupils  taking  the  two  years'  course 
would  obtain  a  working  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  both 
the  most  important  periods  in  French  literature. 

To  concentrate  for  two  years  on  one  of  these  periods  is 
surely  not  sound  method,  at  any  rate  in  schools.  It  is 
essential  that  all  pupils  should  have  a  first-hand  acquaint- 
ance with  a  few  of  the  masterpieces  of  both.  Some 
alternating  scheme  of  this  kind  is  needed,  too,  to  make 
the  organisation  of  the  work  in  the  Sixth  Form  possible. 
Pupils  overlap,  and  we  might  arrange  the  Form  thus : — 
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Group  A,  completing  second  year :  special  subject,  the 
Komantic  period;  general  subject,  the  Classical  period. 
Group  B,  completing  first  year:  general  subject,  Classical 
period,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  their  second  year  as 
special  subject.  This  plan  would  enable  part  of  the  work 
to  be  taken  by  the  whole  Form  together. 

Somewhere  in  the  two  years'  course  should  come  a 
certain  study  of  the  sixteenth  and  the  seventeenth  centuries. 
All  special  pupils  should  have  a  bowing  acquaintance 
with  the  chief  authors  of  these  centuries.  A  sound  study 
of  the  Classical  and  Eomantic  periods  demands  some 
knowledge  of  what  went  before,  and  this  need  should 
be  recognised  in  the  scheme.  We  need  a  rigid  selection 
of  representative  texts  that  may  be  studied  at  first  hand, 
rigid  in  the  sense  that  the  amount  must  be  strictly 
limited.  For  instance,  we  need  for  the  sixteenth  century 
a  small  selection  of  the  verse  of  the  Pl&'ade  and  the  prose 
of  Eabelais  and  Montaigne ;  for  the  eighteenth  century  a 
similar  selection  of  the  prose  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and 
Montesquieu.  But  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  scheme  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  its  choice  of  periods;  for,  however 
important  other  periods  may  be,  these  two  transcend  them 
in  greatness. 

Even  if  we  take  a  special  and  general  "  subject "  each 
year,  the  scheme  as  here  presented  is  narrow  for  two 
years'  specialised  work.  It  would  be  possible  to  correct 
this,  in  part,  by  combination  with  History  as  a  subordinate 
subject.  The  co-ordination  of  work,  however,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  considered.  For  modern  language  students 
Language,  Literature  and  History  form  an  independent  whole. 
"  Outlines "  in  History  are  as  much  needed  as  "  special 
periods,"  and  the  special  period  should  be  that  of  the 
literary  "  subjects "  which  cover  short  periods  but  involve 
some  detailed  study  before  and  after  the  selected  dates. 
The  Eomantic  period  is  easy  to  treat  in  relation  to  political 
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as  well  as  social  history.  Mme.  de  Stael,  Chateaubriand, 
de  Vigny,  Lamartine  and  Victor  Hugo  all  played  some 
part  in  political  life  and  their  experiences  can  be  studied 
in  their  own  writings.  The  best  historical  text-books  for 
the  nineteenth  century  are  in  French  (see  Report  of  the 
Historical  Association),  and  these  should  aid  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  work. 

The  selected  texts  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  canon,  and  this  is  necessary  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  modern  Humanistic  studies.  This  end  has  been 
attained  in  the  case  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  is  more 
necessary  still  in  the  case  of  Modern  Languages  with  their 
richer  stores.  A  selection  must  be  made  of  what  it  is  essential 
to  work  through.  Pupils  between  16'6  and  18'6  years 
of  age  cannot  work  through  the  whole  literature  even  of 
the  selected  period,  and  should  not  if  they  could. 

The  chief  prose  work  selected,  The  Romantic  Movement 
in  French  Literature,  is  open  to  serious  objection.  It  is 
entirely  concerned  with  literary  history  and  theory.  It 
contains  many  literary  references  which  can  have  little 
meaning  without  wide  reading  such  as  is  not  provided 
for  in  the  scheme.  It  is  not  sound  method  to  take  the 
theory  without  the  examples.  The  companion  volume, 
The  French  Romanticists,  contains  both  prose  and  verse, 
and  would  support  the  theory  better  than  the  verse 
selected,  The  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse.  Indeed  it 
would  serve  better  as  the  text,  with  The  Romantic  Movement 
as  a  book  of  reference.  But  none  of  these  books  were 
arranged  for  a  use  such  as  this.  The  problem  of  selec- 
tion should  be  easy  in  the  case  of  verse  other  than  the 
drama,  of  the  short  story  and  of  the  essay.  Some  other 
forms  of  prose  literature  can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily 
on  the  plan  of  selected  passages,  long  and  short,  for  special 
study.  The  mass  of  material  is  so  great  that  this  is 
essential.  We  must  agree  what  stock  texts  we  are  going 
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to  take,  and  the  amount  of  reading  for  school  purposes 
must  be  limited.  The  books  mentioned  above  will  guide 
us  in  the  formation  of  the  collections  and  selections  we 
need.  More  help  still  can  be  derived  from  the  Eecueil  de 
morceaux  choisis  d'auteurs  frangais  of  H.  Bornecque  and 
B.  Kottgers,  and  something  from  the  Chrestomathie  frangaise 
of  J.  Passy  and  A.  Eambeau.  The  number  of  plays  to 
be  studied  intensively  may  be  limited  to  two  or  three. 
Longer  works  of  fiction  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the 
choice  here  is  more  difficult,  but  need  not  be  so  rigid, 
i.e.  more  alternatives  may  be  allowed.  Yet  the  number 
studied  at  any  one  time  must  be  small.  In  the  Keport  of 
the  Joint  Committee  referred  to  above,  the  suggestion  is 
made  that  there  should  be  an  official  list  of  prescribed 
books  from  which  each  school  should  make  its  own 
choice. 

The  ordinary  student  cannot  find  his  way  through  a 
book  like  the  Genie  du  Christianisme ;  and  yet,  if  he  is  to 
understand  the  Eomantic  period,  he  must  know  in  detail, 
at  first  hand,  the  strength  and  weakness  of  this  book. 
But  the  Genie  du  Christianisme  does  not  stand  alone ; 
with  it  must  be  taken  De  I'Allemagne  and  other  books. 
Few  schoolboys  can  read  through  work  after  work  of  this 
kind  with  profit,  even  if  they  are  willing ;  that  experi- 
ence must  be  reserved  for  a  later  age.  But  they  can  profit 
by  knowing  the  contents  at  first-hand,  in  selections  from 
the  original  texts.  Much  modern  literature  will  have  to 
be  treated  in  this  way  if  it  is  to  be  made  available  for 
general  use.  It  is  more  profitable  to  read  Voltaire, 
Kousseau,  or  Chateaubriand  than  to  read  about  them; 
but  we  need  a  selection  of  what  is  essential  at  various 
stages  of  study.  A  beginning  has  been  made  in  such 
books  as  Professor  A.  T.  Baker's  Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld, 
Vauvenargues,  and  M.  Pelissier's  La  Bruyere  in  Mr.  Siep- 
mann's  series,  and  more  recently  in  Professor  Baker's 
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Selected  Letters  of  Madame  de  Sfoigne  in  the  Manchester 
University  series. 

Even  then  we  need  more  from  the  historians  and  some- 
thing from  the  orators,  moralists  and  men  of  science. 

For  history  a  book  like  Julian's  Extracts  des  historiens  du 
XIX6  siecle,  with  its  valuable  introduction,  would  supply 
good  selections  for  detailed  study;  and  there  are  other 
selections  which  would  serve  to  illustrate  other  aspects  of 
prose  writing.  But  books  really  suited  to  the  end  in 
view  have  yet  to  be  compiled.  They  need  the  considera- 
tion of  our  best  scholars  and  best  school  teachers.  They 
are  not  hack-work,  and  cannot  be  made  in  a  hurry  or  in  a 
commercial  spirit. 

It  is  not,  however,  essential  that  special  books  should 
be  published.  That  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases ; 
but  there  are  advantages  in  placing  the  complete  text  in 
the  hands  of  the  pupil  and  indicating  in  a  well-considered 
scheme  the  portions  selected  for  study.  For  example,  it  is  no 
doubt  better  to  read  selected  parts^of  Wilhelm  Tell  and  Faust, 
so  as  to  give  our  pupils  a  loving  knowledge  of  both,  than 
to  spend  the  whole  of  our  time  over  one ;  but  in  each  case 
the  text  of  the  whole  play  should  be  in  our  pupil's  hands. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  examine  the  selections  for  the 
seventeenth  century  in  such  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  that  a  scheme  which  contains  no  Bossuet,  F^nelon, 
Pascal,  La  Rochefoucauld,  or  La  Bruyere  cannot  represent 
that  great  age.1  It  is  clear,  too,  that  these  authors  cannot 
be  studied  with  profit  in  school,  unless  we  limit  severely 
the  amount  selected  for  detailed  study  as  well  as  the 
amount  for  general  reading. 

The  German  selections,  again,  are  weak  in  prose.      A 

1  In  1918  the  dates  were  1660-1687  ;  in  1919,  1689-1715  ;  in  1920, 
1636-1660.  For  the  Romantic  Period  the  dates,  1815-1848,  remain 
unchanged.  In  German  the  dates,  different  in  1918,  are  the  same  for  1919 
and  1920. 
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portion  of  Freytag,  at  any  rate  (as  set  in  1917),  might  be 
included  in  each  group ;  it  need  not  always  be  set  for 
special  study.  But  Freytag  is  not  the  only  historian 
suitable  to  draw  upon. 

Keeping  in  mind  the  principle  of  selection  and  the 
waste  avoided  by  organisation,  we  may  expect  a  consider- 
able mass  of  work  from  specialists  at  this  stage.  Given 
a  Form  of  the  proper  age,  the  serious  study  of  such  a 
programme  would  provide  a  training  equal  to  that  afforded 
by  the  advanced  study  of  Latin  and  Greek.  If  with  two 
foreign  languages  and  history  we  include  an  "  extensive " 
study  of  English  subjects — literature,  history,  geography, 
divinity,  essay,  economics  and  precis — such  as  is  provided 
in  the  Merchant  Taylors'  time-table,  I  am  convinced  that 
it  would  be  superior  as  a  preparation  for  complete  living. 

Finally,  I  would  suggest  the  following  principles  as  a 
guide  in  the  organisation  of  advanced  courses  in  schools : 

(1)  The  language,  literature  and  history  of  a  country 
should  be  regarded  as  a  unit. 

(2)  English,  as  one  of  these  units,  is  a  study  worthy  of 
equal  rank  with  any  language,  ancient  or  modern. 

(3)  All    pupils    between    the    ages  of  16'6  and    18'6, 
whatever    their    specialist    studies,    should    do    a    limited 
amount    of   higher    work  in  English  and  French  (or  one 
other  modern  foreign  language),  including  language,  litera- 
ture and  history,  as   additional  subjects,  unless    they  are 
taking    them    as    principal    subjects.       For    specialists    in 
Modern  Languages,  such  additional   subjects  should  have 
a  wider  scope  than  for  other  specialists. 

(4)  In  the  organisation  of  specialist  work  in  Modern 
Languages   we  need  the  establishment  of  a  canon.      The 
first  step  towards  this  end  is  agreement   on   the    periods 
to  be  selected  for  intensive  study ;  the  second  step  is  the 
selection  of  authors,  and  the   third   step  the    selection   of 
portions  of  these  authors.      The  selection  will   be   guided 
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by  the  principle  laid  down  in  (1),  and  limited  by  close 
regard  to  the  time  available. 

Besides  the  canon  for  intensive  study,  we  need  a  canon 
for  "  extensive  "  study.  This  will  include  characteristic 
examples  of  the  literature  in  periods  not  selected  for 
intensive  study. 

PART  II. — METHODS  AND  AIMS  OF  STUDY 

We  may  take  for  granted  that  the  work  will  be  partly 
in  the  foreign  language  and  partly  in  English,  that  it  will 
include  translation  from  and  into  the  foreign  language, 
oral  and  written  reproduction  of  the  material  of  the  text, 
and  oral  and  written  free  composition.  The  proportions  of 
one  to  the  other  may  vary  considerably.  If  the  Form  is 
not  homogeneous,  there  are  rather  narrow  limits  to  the  use 
of  the  foreign  tongue  orally  as  an  instrument  of  instruction. 
Even  if  the  Form  is  composed  entirely  of  specialists,  and 
it  is  not  probable  that  this  will  be  the  case,  pupils  in  their 
first  and  in  their  second  year  will  be  working  together,  and 
the  difference  in  their  command  of  the  specialist  vocabulary 
and  familiarity  with  the  specialist  ideas  will  be  great. 

What  is  more  important  is  a  clear  plan.  We  have 
to  keep  in  view,  in  our  pupils'  view  as  well  as  our  own, 
the  following  points : 

(1)  The    subject-matter:    the   "plot"   of   the   play  or 
work  of  fiction,  of  the  fable,  lyric  or  section  of   history ; 
the  chain  of  reasoning  in  the  orator,  moralist,  philosopher 
or  man  of  science.     We  need  to  know  accurately  what  the 
author  says. 

(2)  The  plan  of  the  work :  we  must  be  conscious  of  the 
general  form,  of  the  fact  that  the  fable,  the  sonnet  and  the 
short  lyric,  though  all  styled  verse,  are  not  alike ;     that 
each  work,  long  or  short,  has  an  internal  structure  which 
we  can  detect,  and  must   detect,  in   order  fully  to  under- 
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stand  and  enjoy  the  work.  Even  the  rambling  novel  has 
a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end,  distinct  altogether  from 
accidental  divisions  into  chapters.  The  centre  of  a  Shake- 
spearean play  does  not  come  at  the  end  of  an  act.  We  can 
learn  to  notice  the  articulated  parts,  and  see  whether  they 
are  closely  knit  together  as  in  the  Cid  and  L'Enttvement 
de  la  redoute,  or  are  parts  that  can  be  detached  without 
destroying  the  work  altogether,  such  as  the  Walpurgisnacht 
in  Faust  or  the  Bertha-Eudenz  scenes  in  Tell,  or  are  a 
series  of  scenes  or  arguments  with  only  a  casual  connexion 
such  as  we  find  in  letters. 

(3)  We    must    be    conscious    of   the    unit  of   external 
structure ;  the  single  Alexandrine  with  its  internal  articu- 
lation, and  the  couplets  with  their  alternating  conclusions ; 
the  single  lines  in  lyric  verse ;   their  riming  scheme  and 
their  place  in  the  larger  unit,  the  strophe.     We  must  note 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  and  the  paragraph  in   prose, 
and  grow  aware  of  those  "  vistas  and    avenues,"  both   in 
prose  and  in  verse,  that  Lowell  so  wonderfully  visualised 
in    his    essay  on  Milton.     We  must    not  only  notice    all 
this,  but  feel  the  rhythmic  movement,  detect  the  individual 
themes  and  hear  their  orchestral  combination. 

(4)  The  vocabulary :    we  need  to  notice  the  individual 
words,  e.g.  the  change   that   is  caused  by  the  presence  or 
absence    of  an   adjective,1   as  well   as   the  difference   that 
results  from  the  substitution  of  one  adjective  for  another, 
in  the  picture,  argument  or  rhythm.     We  need  to  notice  the 
phrase.     English  pupils  readily  appreciate  the  picturesque 
phrase  which  they   traditionally  identify  with   the  poetic 
phrase,  the  humorous  phrase,  the  witty  phrase,  the  rhetori- 
cal phrase ;  they  are  slow  to  appreciate  the  logical  phrase, 
the  neat  phrase,  the  severely  economical  phrase. 

1  For  the  adjective  see  Julian's  criticism  of  Thierry,  and  Remy  de 
Gourmont,  Le  Problbme  du  style,  p.  76.  We  shall  remember,  too,  Coleridge's 
story  of  his  visit  to  the  Falls  of  Clyde. 
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(5)  The  text  must  not  be  studied  in  splendid  isolation: 
its  relation  in  thought,  language  and  form  to  other  works 
of  the  same  author,  and  to  the  works  of  other  authors  of 
the  same  and  other  periods,  must  be  studied.  The  text 
must  not  be  isolated  from  the  life  of  the  period ;  that  is, 
from  the  special  history  of  the  nation  and  the  general 
history  of  the  international  group  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  effect  of  physical  conditions  and  the  notion  of 
racial  character  have  secured  recognition  in  current 
commonplaces,  however  vaguely  they  may  be  apprehended. 
The  effect  of  time,  so  far  as  it  is  considered  at  all,  is 
generally  misunderstood.  The  past  is  regarded  as  over, 
finished,  dead.  It  may  be  funny,  but  interesting,  as  it 
is  to  children  of  seven  or  seventy.  It  may  be  the  golden 
age  of  which  we  are  the  degenerate  heirs,  a  conception 
not  confined  to  reactionary  politicians,  but  for  long  the 
orthodox  creed  of  philologists  and  Classical  scholars.  It 
may  be  the  age  of  the  "  squabbles  of  kites  and  crows." 
But  that  the  past  never  dies,  that  it  is  part  and  parcel 
of  ourselves,  is  a  hard  saying ;  and  that  literature  is  part 
and  parcel  of  this  living  past,  a  still  harder. 

Literature  in  current  commonplace  is  a  pass-time,  an 
escape  from  reality.  It  may  appear  against  a  background 
of  history,  it  is  not  felt  to  be  in  history.  It  is  this 
continuity,  this  unity  in  the  complex  of  literature  and 
history,  the  record  of  men  as  living  individuals  and  as 
inseparable  members  of  a  living  corporation,  that  we 
have  to  bring  home  to  our  pupils.  This  conception  has 
not  only  a  scientific  and  an  aesthetic  value ;  it  has  a 
moral  and  a  practical  value.  Only  thus  can  we  add  to 
our  resources  the  experiences  of  others,  a  faculty  which 
marks  the  great  man  in  every  branch  of  human  endeavour. 
Only  thus  can  we  learn  that  truth  is  much  too  big  and 
complex  for  any  one  man  or  any  one  age  to  grasp. 

In  the  German  scheme,  as  in  the  French  scheme,  given 
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in  Chapter  V.,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  chief  historical 
dates  coincide  with  the  chief  literary  dates.  Walter  von 
der  Vogelweide  is  the  contemporary  of  Friedrich  Barbarossa, 
and  will  be  the  centre  round  whom  we  shall  group  our 
first  simple  notions  of  medieval  German  literature.  Luther's 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  1521  is  a  landmark  not  only 
in  the  Eeformation  movement,  but  also  in  the  formation  of 
modern  German  prose.  Frederick  the  Great's  reign  sees 
the  revival  and  vigorous  growth  of  prose  and  verse  in 
the  hands  of  Lessing,  Goethe  and  Schiller.  The  opening 
of  the  nineteenth  century  is  marked  not  only  by  the  fall 
and  recovery  of  Prussia,  but  by  an  outburst  of  literary 
activity  and  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  literary  past  of 
the  nation.  I  mention  the  fewest  possible  names.  To  start 
with,  the  attention  of  our  pupils  must  be  fixed  on  the 
few.  They  must  grasp  the  personality  and  achievements 
of  the  outstanding  authors  first.  Afterwards  they  will 
group  round  them  other  writers,  the  more  quickly  and 
intelligently  for  their  certain  knowledge  of  the  few.  They 
will  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  mountain  peaks  and 
ranges  which  will  enable  them  to  remember  and  understand 
the  whole  literary  country.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that  we  are  bound  to  limit  our  choice  of  prose  and  verse 
passages  to  these  authors,  even  though  they  provide  just 
the  material  that  we  need  for  initiation  into  the  literature 
and  the  older  and  nobler  traditions  of  the  German  people. 
But  the  approach  through  them  to  an  understanding  of 
what  is  greatest  in  the  achievements  of  the  Germans  is 
particularly  easy.  Such  knowledge  our  pupils  should 
possess  before  they  reach  the  advanced  stage. 

The  use  of  the  old  "  outlines  of  literature  "  or  "  primer  of 
literary  history"  has  long  been  banned  in  the  schools. 
The  best  of  the  more  recent  small  books  of  this  kind  are 
rightly  written  for  older  students.  There  is  general  agree- 
ment that  the  time  is  better  spent  in  reading  the  originals 
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than  in  reading  about  them.  Yet  in  the  change  something 
has  been  lost.  In  the  hands  of  the  dull  teacher  the  primer 
meant  one  of  the  dullest  of  lessons ;  but  in  the  hands  of 
the  good  teacher  it  afforded  an  opportunity  which  we  must 
recover  in  the  association  of  Literature  with  History  as  a 
whole. 

Several  grown  men  have  said  to  me :   "  Old  in 

that  literature  lesson  gave  us  a  working  knowledge  of 
the  contents  of  French  literature  that  -we've  found  very 
valuable.  He  taught  us  to  find  our  way  about  a  diffi- 
cult country."  We  must  not  fail  to  teach  our  pupils  to  find 
their  way  about.  They  must  be  able  to  read  the  map 
of  the  country.  Adventurous  spirits  with  long  literary 
legs  and  literary  staying  power  may  explore  for  them- 
selves. Some  prefer  to  set  out  in  ignorance  of  where  they 
are  going.  They  will  read  Montaigne  or  Rousseau,  Alphonse 
Daudet,  Anatole  France  or  Victor  Hugo.  They  will  enjoy 
the  style  and  the  matter,  without  caring  to  know  when 
these  authors  wrote,  or  which  is  the  youthful,  which  the 
mature  work  of  each  author. 

A  fair  number  can  explore  a  country  like  Epping  Forest 
in  this  amateur  spirit.  Given  plenty  of  time  for  retracing 
false  routes,  and  leaving  unnoticed  much  that  the  practised 
traveller  can  see,  they  will  still  bring  home  profit  as  well 
as  amusement  from  their  adventures. 

Some  may  wander  in  this  same  spirit  across  America 
and  Siberia.  How  many  will  come  out  alive  from  such 
a  journey  across  Africa,  or  even  to  the  familiar  summit  of 
Mont  Blanc  ?  Not  one  will  reach  either  Pole. 

However  careful  our  preparations,  there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  whatever  country  we 
travel,  and  the  mapping  of  the  country  of  literature  will 
offer  greater  opportunities  to  greater  numbers  for  bold  and 
timid  adventures.  The  Sunday  visitor  to  Epping  Forest 
may  find  more,  not  less,  enjoyment  if  he  has  some  know- 
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ledge  of  botany  and  zoology.  Such  knowledge  need  not 
blunt  his  enjoyment  of  beauty  nor  take  the  edge  off  his 
appetite  for  adventure.  He  has,  in  fact,  new  worlds  open 
for  adventure,  the  worlds  of  plant  and  animal  life. 

We  can  equip  our  pupils  for  literary  adventure.  Some 
will  never  start  without  our  help  and  encouragement. 
Left  to  themselves,  some  will  soon  turn  back ;  some  lose 
their  way  and  never  return ;  some  find  amusement  for 
themselves  but  contribute  nothing  to  the  common  stock. 
Our  equipment  should  save  them  from  such  disasters  to 
themselves  and  the  community.  It  should  save  them,  too, 
from  the  disgrace  of  "conducted  tours."  They  must  not 
wander  round  the  galleries  of  Literature  listening  to  the 
anecdote  and  art  patter  of  the  hireling.  They  must  not 
rest  satisfied  with  "prepared"  literature  in  tabloid  form 
or  in  tins,  supplied  in  lectures  or  books.  They  will  want 
to  learn  the  art  of  preparing  their  own  literary  food. 
They  will  want  to  grow  their  own  knowledge,  taste  and 
ideas,  instead  of  buying  them  at  the  shop.  They  will 
regard  Literature  as  no  mere  distraction  or  ornament,  but 
with  the  intelligent  pride  of  those  who  delight  in  roses 
and  cabbages  from  their  own  garden,  and  home-made  cakes 
and  bread. 

Part  of  this  programme  is  a  purely  intellectual  exercise, 
and  part  is  an  artistic  exercise.  Both  can  be  taught. 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  study  of  Language  and  Literature. 

If  we  analyse  the  logic  of  the  Cid  or  Pascal's  Pensdes, 
of  Michelet's  Louis  XI  or  Hugo's  Jean  Valjean,  we  can 
employ  a  purely  intellectual  process.  We  are  concerned 
with  an  accurate  observation  of  the  facts  and  of  their 
rational  consistency,  and  can  eliminate  all  emotion,  all 
feeling  of  likes  and  dislikes.  We  can  analyse  and  reason 
about  the  emotion  expressed  with  complete  detachment. 

If  we  read  or  recite  Corneille's  verse  or  Pascal's  prose 
we  add  to  an  intellectual  an  artistic  exercise.  Even  the 
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written  relation  in  our  own  words  of  the  plot  of  the  Cid 
will  involve  this  double  exercise.  But  if  we  use  the  living 
voice,  we  cannot  avoid  using  it  as  an  interpreter  with  an 
appeal  to  the  emotions  as  well  as  the  intellect. 

The  great  teacher  has  a  command  over  both  modes. 
Both  should  be  developed  in  the  pupil :  the  sense  and 
expression  of  logic  and  of  emotion.  These  two  elements 
need  study  in  each  of  the  sections  I  have  set  out  above. 
With  the  power  they  confer  of  giving  a  double  turn  to  the 
key,  we  open  wide  the  treasure-house  of  Literature.  It  is 
no  longer  a  pass-time,  but  an  integral  part  of  living.  It  is 
rendered  available  not  only  for  our  own  private  guidance 
and  enjoyment,  but  for  our  friends  and  neighbours  too. 

This  programme  will  make  it  possible  seriously  to  com- 
pare the  thoughts,  the  style  and  the  influence  of  the  great 
writers.  With  a  fund  of  accurate  knowledge  in  our  minds, 
we  shall  be  able  accurately  to  compare  one  author  and  one 
age  with  another ;  we  shall  be  able  to  trace  a  thought,  or  a 
form  of  expression,  through  the  whole  of  a  period  or  many 
periods ;  we  shall  find  them  in  the  men  of  action  as  well  as 
in  the  men  of  letters. 

The  teacher  will  not  regard  the  study  of  Literature  as  an 
exposition  of  his  likes  and  dislikes :  all  that  belongs  to  the 
age  of  childishness.  He  must  rather  teach  that  likes  and 
dislikes,  however  strongly  we  may  feel  them,  are  no  certain 
guides.  They  change  in  children  from  to-day  to  to-morrow, 
even  in  grown-up  children ;  though  others  cling  to  the 
equally  childish  principle  that  what  they  felt  or  learned 
as  children  must  persist  as  true  for  ever.  The  true 
teacher  will  teach  his  pupils  rather  to  be  of  the  catholic 
faith  in  Literature.  He  will  know  how  to  set  out  with 
sympathy,  both  intellectually  and  artistically,  the  strong 
and  the  weak  points,  but  especially  the  strong  points, 
of  the  Classical  and  Romantic  periods.  Common  sense 
itself  urges  us  to  take  all  the  enjoyment  that  we  can, 
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and  if  I  enjoy  Athalie  and  Pascal,  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  not  enjoy  Buy  Bias  and  Chateaubriand.  We, 
need  no  little  Bethels  or  Peculiar  People  in  the  study  of 
Literature. 

The  true  teacher  will  teach  respect  for  the  fact.  He 
will  show  that  one  little  fact  is  strong  enough  to  rout 
a  whole  army  of  theories.  A  pupil  of  mine  once  wrote 
me  a  very  careful  essay  to  show  the  artificial  character 
of  the  plays  of  Corneille  and  Kacine,  with  the  familiar 
deductions  as  to  their  inferiority  to  Shakespeare.  He  had 
no  suspicion  of  their  relation  to  the  Fronde  and  Versailles. 
Out  of  twenty  clever  men,  nineteen  can  explain  why  the 
"  yokel "  is  stupid ;  only  the  twentieth  can  explain  that 
he  is  not. 

Accurate,  organised  knowledge,  that  is,  scientific  know- 
ledge of  Language,  Literature  and  History  as  a  complete 
whole,  appreciation  of  character  and  of  beauty  in  language 
and  thought,  literary  architecture  and  personality,  the 
faculty  of  expressing  this  appreciation  in  recitation  or 
reading,  written  or  oral  description  and  discussion,  such  is 
a  summary  that  may  indicate  our  aims.  Intimate  asso- 
ciates of  the  great  men  of  thought  and  action  in  the  past, 
our  pupils  will  not  fail  to  devote  their  knowledge  and 
faculties  to  the  service  of  others. 

NOTE. — For  a  description  of  methods  see  Essai  d' explication  des  textes, 
M.L.T.,  Vol.  10,  No.  5,  and  Chapter  vii.  in  The  Teaching  of  Modern  Foreign 
Languages,  by  Hardress  O'Grady.  The  collections  mentioned  on  pp.  164-5, 
and  such  works  as  Fe"lix  Hdmon,  Cours  de  literature,  and  M.  Roustan,  La 
Literature  franqaise  par  la  dissertation,  supply  valuable  hints. 


CHAPTER    I 

INTKODUCTORY   AND    HISTORICAL 

WHILE  Modern  Languages  in  general  are,  for  fairly  obvious 
reasons,  the  most  contentious  of  all  educational  subjects, 
their  teaching  in  the  Universities1  is  set  about  with 
special  difficulties,  which  are  to-day  even  further  from 
solution  than  the  corresponding  problems  in  the  schools. 
This  is  apparently  in  accordance  with  the  general  lines 
of  educational  development  in  England,  where  deliberate 
method  and  organisation  first  took  root  in  elementary 
education  and  only  gradually  spread  thence  to  secondary 
and  higher  education. 

As  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  book  has  been  written 
on  this  part  of  the  subject.  The  problems  are  many  and 
complicated,  and  we  do  not  profess  to  offer  a  ready-made 
solution  of  them  all.  We  shall  attempt  to  state  the 
most  important,  and  to  represent  the  chief  conflicting 
schools  of  thought,  while  giving  at  the  same  time  our  own 
views  with  regard  to  them. 

The  great  essential,  and   the  preliminary   condition   of 

1  Of.  Government  Committee  Report,  §§  146-177. 
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all  success,  is  that  the  teaching  should  be  placed  on  a 
national  footing,  that  it  should  aim  at  giving  a  national 
education,  and  that  it  should  produce,  not  poor  imitations 
of  Frenchmen  or  Eussians,  but  cultivated  Englishmen,  the 
equals  in  education  and  scholarship  of  the  products  of  other 
branches  of  learning. 

There  is  no  need  to  enter  in  detail  into  the  historical 
aspect  of  the  case ;  we  are  concerned  here,  not  with 
historical  research,  but  with  the  conditions  of  to-day,  and 
the  possible  and  desirable  lines  of  development  in  the 
future. 

The  position  of  Modern  Languages  in  our  Universities 
up  till  a  very  few  decades  ago  is  too  well  known  to  need 
any  recapitulation.1  The  organisation  was  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  work  largely  consisted 
in  a  partial  and  one-sided  imitation  of  foreign  methods. 
The  teachers  were  generally  in  a  quite  subordinate  position, 
in  regard  both  to  official  status  and  to  salary.  Frequently 
they  had  to  profess  not  one  but  two  foreign  languages. 
Occasionally,  even,  they  were  responsible  for  more  than 
two,  or  for  two  languages  coupled  with  some  other 
subject. 

To-day  Modern  Languages  form  a  part  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  all  Universities,  and  the  heads  of  the  modern 
language  departments  hold  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
title  of  Professor  and  an  academic  standing  of  the  first 
rank.  Of  the  question  how  far  these  University  appoint- 
ments should  be  held  by  Englishmen,  and  the  need  of 
further  reform  in  this  direction,  we  shall  speak  in  the 
next  chapter. 

In  the  Modern  Language  Association  the  University 
teachers  are  fairly  well  represented  at  the  present  time, 
though  there  are  still  many  University  teachers  who  hold 

1  For  a  brief  "History  of  the  Study  of  Modern  Languages  in  Great 
Britain,"  cf.  Government  Committee  Report,  §§  6-23. 
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aloof,  either  from  indifference,  or  because  some  things 
done  by  the  Association  do  not  meet  with  their  approval. 
We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  to  join  the  Association, 
and  in  that  way  emphasise  the  unity  of  the  whole  pro- 
fession and  the  interdependence  of  the  different  stages. 
The  University  teacher  can  no  more  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  work  done  in  the  schools  from  which  his  students 
come,  than  can  the  school  teacher  of  the  work  of  the 
University  to  which  many  of  his  pupils  proceed. 

The  Reconstruction  Committee  appointed  on  September 
3,  1918,  in  the  Report  submitted  to  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  on  January  9,  1919,  recommends  that  two  Com- 
mittees should  "form  the  mainstay  of  the  Association's 
activities,  viz.  a  University  and  a  School  Committee." 
Ib  is  to  be  hoped  that  by  this  means  the  University 
teachers  as  a  body  will  be  encouraged  to  more  active  co- 
operation in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

The  Association  has  now  for  some  years  been  responsible 
for  the  publication  of  two  journals — Modern  Language 
Teaching  and  the  Modern  Language  Review.  While 
University  teachers  certainly  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the 
former,  they  possess  in  the  Review  a  periodical  which  is 
directly  concerned  with  the  higher  aspects  of  their  own 
studies,  and  which  has  perhaps  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  raise  the  status  and  dignity  of  official  modern 
language  scholarship  in  this  country. 

In  the  stirring  times  in  which  we  live,  which  are  so 
full  of  promise  for  our  subject,  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  we  should  present  a  solid  front  as  a  united 
profession,  and  not  sacrifice  to  our  own  sectional  interests 
that  unity  which  alone  can  give  us  strength. 


CHAPTER    II 

THE    STAFF 

THE  question  of  the  nationality  of  the  teaching  Staff  of 
our  Universities  is  far  from  being  decided  in  practice,  and 
even  in  theory  there  is  still  very  considerable  diversity  of 
opinion.  Undoubtedly  the  problem  is  a  more  complicated 
one  for  the  University  than  for  the  School,  and  it  may 
even  be  questioned  whether  quite  such  a  clear-cut  policy 
will  ever  be  arrived  at  as  that  anticipated  in  an  earlier 
chapter  for  the  schools. 

We  are  putting  this  matter  of  the  Staff  in  the  fore- 
front, since  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  if  only  the  right 
men  are  put  in  charge  and  made  responsible  for  the  modern 
language  departments  of  our  Universities,  all  the  rest  will 
follow ;  that  they  will  set  about  the  questions  of  syllabus, 
method  and  everything  else,  and  speedily  evolve,  if  not  an 
ideal,  at  least  a  good  practical  working  solution. 

The  great  question  then  is :  Who  are  the  men  most 
qualified  to  achieve  those  aims  which  we  have  postulated 
above ;  qualified,  that  is,  to  place  the  teaching  on  a 
national  footing,  to  give  a  national  education,  and  to 
produce  cultivated  Englishmen,  the  equals  in  education 
and  scholarship  of  the  products  of  other  branches  of 
learning  ? 

The  answer  would  appear  prima  facie  to  be  a  very 
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simple  one :  the  right  type  of  Englishman.  But  when  we 
look  into  the  question  further  the  simplicity  disappears 
and  the  complication  begins.  We  shall  find  it  asserted 
that  Englishmen  of  the  right  type  are  not  to  be 
found,  or  at  any  rate  not  in  adequate  numbers.  More- 
over, the  foreigners  obtainable  under  the  modern  condi- 
tions of  status  and  salary  are  of  a  very  different  type 
from  those  who  held  the  professorships  and  lectureships 
in  the  past.  Then,  many  of  them  were  political  refugees 
or  social  failures ;  men  who  left  their  country  for  all  sorts 
of  reasons  unconnected  with  academic  teaching  in  the 
British  Isles.  -They  were  living  in  exile  among  us, 
generally  with  one  eye  on  the  chance  of  return  to  their 
native  land.  Some  of  them  did  return ;  others  gradu- 
ally settled  down  here  for  life.  Some  did  good  work,  and 
the  names  of  a  few  are  familiar  to  us  all ;  but  it  is  no 
wonder  that  little  original  or  scholarly  work  was  produced 
under  such  conditions.  The  new  type  of  men,  of  whom 
we  have  to  think  as  forming  the  alternative  to  English- 
men, are  of  a  very  different  kind.  They  are  men  who 
have  received  a  University  training  in  the  languages 
which  they  aspire  to  profess  in  this  country,  and  not,  as 
was  so  often  the  case  with  even  the  best  men  in  the 
past,  students  of  English  attracted  to  this  country  in  the 
first  place  by  the  opportunity  of  pursuing  their  own 
branch  of  study. 

It  is  in  some  such  terms  as  these  that  the  problem 
must  be  stated  to-day,  and  it  can  be  said  with  some 
confidence  that  in  the  question  between  the  Englishman 
and  the  foreigner  we  must  not  expect  to  find  the 
advantage  all  on  the  one  side,  but  can  only  attempt  to 
discover  on  which  side  the  great  preponderance  of  advan- 
tage lies.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  appointed  by  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion to  consider  University  appointments  in  Modern 
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Languages.  That  Keport,  which  was  submitted  by  the 
Association  to  the  Government  Committee  on  Modern 
Languages,  embodied  the  report  of  a  Sub -Committee 
appointed  by  the  Executive  Committee  on  June  28,  1913, 
with  the  following  terms  of  reference : 

"  To  investigate  the  facts,  and  report  on  the  question 
of  University  appointments  in  Modern  Languages." 

To  which  was  added  the  following  instruction : 

"To  consider  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  relation  between  Schools  and  Universities." 

The  Committee  resolved  (1)  to  invite  teachers  in 
Universities  and  Schools,  and  other  persons  interested  in 
the  question,  to  give  their  views ;  and  (2)  with  this  object 
to  issue  a  Questionnaire  to  Members  of  the  Arts  Faculties 
of  the  Universities,  and  to  teachers  generally  throughout 
the  country.  Nearly  three  hundred  answers  to  the 
Questionnaire  were  received,  of  which  seventy -seven  were 
from  the  Universities.  Twenty-three  witnesses  also  attended 
to  give  evidence  before  the  Committee. 

We  can  refer  our  readers  to  the  document  itself  for  the 
questions  asked  and  the  summary  of  the  answers  received. 
We  feel,  however,  justified  by  the  extreme  importance  of 
the  subject  in  quoting  at  length  the  conclusions  at  which 
the  Committee  arrived  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted to  them.  They  are  as  follows : 

I.  The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that,  in  making  University 
appointments  in  Modern  Languages,  all  prejudices  —  where 
such  still  exist — against  candidates  of  British  birth  are  ground- 
less, and  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  clearly  the  business  of  the 
University  to  obtain  the  most  suitable  occupant  for  the  posi- 
tion which  has  to  be  filled;  and  for  this  reason  they  feel 
strongly  that  a  fair  field  is  essential.  Any  restrictions  tending 
to  limit  the  field  of  selection  by  favouring  foreign  candidates 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  efficiency  of  University  work  in 
Modern  Languages,  as  foreign  scholars  of  high  academic  rank 
and  of  equal  attainments  with  professors  in  their  own  Uni- 
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versities,  whose  field  of  activity  is  their  own  language  and 
literature,  are  only  in  exceptional  cases  to  be  tempted  to  ex- 
patriate themselves. 

II.  The  Committee  holds  that  the  ideal  would  be  a  profes- 
soriate consisting  as  a  rule  of  British-born  subjects  and,  while 
recognising  the  difficulties  under  which  British  candidates  have 
laboured  in  the  past,  believes  that  the  recommendations  made 
in  this  Report,  especially  in  Paragraphs  V.  and  VII.,  would 
make   it   possible   more    and   more   to   appoint   British  -  born 
subjects  as  the  responsible  heads  of  Modern  Language  depart- 
ments at  British  Universities.     It  must  be  remembered  that 
such  persons  have,  as  Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  University, 
to  assist  in  the  government  of  the  University,  that  they  are 
responsible  for  the  organisation  of  the  Department,  the  arrange- 
ment of  Courses,  Lectures,  and  Examinations,  and  that  they 
have   to   advise   students   with   regard   to   their   studies   and 
future  careers. 

III.  Where  appointments   of   foreigners   are  made  to  per- 
manent posts,  the  Committee,  basing  its  opinion  on  the  evidence 
submitted,  thinks  that  certain  conditions  should  be  kept  in 
view.     These  are  :    (1)  that  the  foreigner  should  possess  the 
rank  as  a  scholar  which  would  entitle  him  to  occupy  a  similar 
position    in    a   University   of  his   own  country ;    (2)   that   he 
should   be  familiar  and  in  sympathy  with  us  in  respect,  not 
merely  of  education,  but  of  our  national  life  generally ;    (3) 
that  his  activity  as  a  teacher  and  a  scholar  should  be  directed 
to  further  the  cause  of  the  branch  of  learning  he  represents  in 
this  country  ;  and  (4)  that  naturalisation  should  be  a  sine  qua 
non.     It  may  be  pointed  out  that  in  France  all  occupants  of 
University  Chairs  must  be  French  by  birth  or  naturalisation, 
and   all  must  be   in   possession  of  the  French   doctorate   in 
letters  or  science. 

IV.  The  Committee  does  not  feel,  in  view  of  the  evidence 
submitted   to   it,    that  it  would  serve  any  good  purpose  to 
arrange  in  order  of  importance  the  qualifications   of   a   can- 
didate  for  a   University   Chair.     In  most  appointments    per- 
sonality plays  an  important  part,  and,  while  scholarship  and 
research  work  are  of  the  first  importance,  teaching  and  lectur- 
ing ability  must  not  be  undervalued.     A  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  question  goes   without  saying,    while    an 
inadequate  knowledge  of  English  would  be  a  serious  drawback, 
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even  in  the  case  of  a  temporary  post.  In  any  case,  the  evalua- 
tion of  such  qualifications  should  be  left  to  a  Committee  of 
Experts  dealing  with  individual  appointments. 

V.  The  Committee  confidently  hopes  that  the  most  suit- 
able candidates,  whom  it  is  the  object  of  the  Universities  to 
discover,    will   be    found   with   increasing    frequency    among 
British  scholars.     It   believes   that   the   chief  problem  is  to 
bring  this  state  of  things  about ;  and  that  the  efficient  training 
of  British   scholars   at  British  Universities,   with   a   view   to 
occupying  the  highest   University   positions,    is   of   the   first 
importance.      While  assuming  the   more   obvious   desiderata, 
such  as  academic  distinction,  scholarly  specialisation,  lengthy 
residence  abroad,  etc.,  the  Committee  would  like  to  submit  the 
following  points  for  consideration :  (1)  The  British  candidate 
has,  it  is  believed,  too  often  relied  on  the  possession  of  a  high 
degree,   combined   with  study   at   a    foreign    University,   and 
perhaps  also  a  foreign  degree,  as  constituting  in  themselves 
a  passport   to   a  University   Chair.     It  cannot  be  sufficiently 
emphasised  that,  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  most  British 
Universities   at   the  present  day,   the  candidate  will  greatly 
limit  his  chances  of  success  unless  such  distinctions  be  sup- 
plemented by  proved  ability  to  carry  forward  some  branch  of 
his  subject  by  means  of  criticism  or  research  in  the  form  of 
published  work,  as  well  as  by  clear  gifts  as  a  lecturer  and 
teacher.      (2)    The    position    of   Assistants    in    the   Modern 
Language  Departments  of  our  Universities  is,  in  most  cases, 
unsatisfactory.      The   work  required  is   often   excessive,  and 
effectively  prevents  independent  scholarly  activity,  while  the 
salary  is  so  low  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  a  man  in  such  a 
position  to  eke  out  his  income  by  examining,  editing    school 
texts,  journalism,  and  the  like,  instead  of  winning  a  reputation 
for  himself  by  scholarly  work,  which,  in  itself,  is  financially 
unprofitable.     The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  an  improve- 
ment in  the  salary  of  Assistants  is  urgently  called  for,  and  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  status  of 
both  the  teachers  and  the  subject. 

VI.  The  Committee  approaches  with   some   diffidence   the 
question  of  the  internal  organisation  of  the  Modern  Language 
Department  of  a  University.     It  recognises  that  the  particular 
system   of  a   British   professor   assisted   by   a   foreign  Lektor 
or  "  Assistant,"  which  found  most  favour  in  the  answers  to  the 
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Questionnaire,  might  not  be  suitable  in  all  cases.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Committee  favours  this  plan  :  that  is  to  say, 
the  appointment  of  a  young  foreigner,  whose  own  personal 
interests  may  be  English,  and  not  his  own  language  and 
literature,  and  whose  future  lies  in  his  own  country,  as  being 
likely  to  meet  most  requirements.  The  Committee  would, 
however,  deprecate  the  view  that  a  foreign  teacher  of  this 
type  can,  as  assistant,  take  the  place  of  a  trained  specialist  in 
the  language  and  literature  to  be  taught ;  his  functions  should 
rather  be  supplementary.  One  good  feature  in  the  plan  is 
that  its  existence  in  most  continental  countries  gives  us  the 
advantage  of  reciprocity — a  matter  of  importance  for  the 
training  of  our  own  future  professors  of  Modern  Languages. 
Such  reciprocity  does  not  exist  where  higher  positions  are 
concerned.  It  may  be  noted  that  of  British-born  teachers  of 
Modern  Languages  at  the  Universities  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  a  considerable  proportion  have  been,  for  a  time, 
Lektors  or  Assistants  in  English  at  German  or  French  Uni- 
versities. The  Committee  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
appointment  of  a  foreign  teacher  of  this  kind  should  be  made 
only  for  a  limited  period. 

VII.  The  high  standard  of  Modern  Language  teaching  on  the 
Continent  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  fact  that  foreign 
governments  give,  in  certain  cases,  financial  help  to  intending 
professors  to  enable  them  to  pursue  their  studies  abroad.     At 
present,  British  candidates  for  Modern  Language  professorships, 
if  they  wish   after   taking    their  degree   to   study  at   foreign 
Universities,  are  obliged  to  do  so  at  their  own  expense.     To 
enable  British   candidates   to   compete  on   more   equal  terms 
with  foreigners,  the  Committee  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the 
Government  should   be   asked  to   make  a  grant   of  a  certain 
annual   sum   to   provide   scholarships.      Appointments,  or   at 
least   nominations,    to   such    scholarships,    should   be   in   the 
hands  of  the  Universities. 

VIII.  The  Committee  thinks  that,  after  the  War,  the  ques- 
tion of  the   exchange  of  University  professors — at  least,  be- 
tween  the   allied  nations — should    not  be  lost   sight   of.     It 
is  also  in  favour  of  the  principle  of   allowing  terms  kept  in 
foreign  Universities  to  count   towards  the  number    necessary 
for  obtaining  a  degree  in  the  University  to  which  the  student 
was  originally  attached. 
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IX.  The  Committee  further  thinks  that  an  extension  of  the 
Privat-Dozent  system,  which  already  obtains  in  at  least  one 
British  University,  might  also  prove  helpful. 

In  our  opinion  the  above  is  a  very  moderately  worded 
and  modest  statement  of  the  case.  It  might,  in  fact,  be 
called  the  minimum  case.  Practical  considerations  have, 
it  is  true,  to  be  taken  into  account,  and,  as  we  have  already 
said,  the  advantage  is  not  all  on  one  side.  Yet  if  once  we 
fix  our  minds  clearly  on  the  one  great  essential,  the  creation 
of  a  national  policy  of  modern  language  teaching,  guided  by 
the  highest  aims  and  ideals  in  the  national  interest,  we  shall 
not  be  assailed  by  any  doubts  as  to  the  necessity  of  English- 
men being,  at  any  rate  normally,  the  heads  of  departments 
and  responsible  for  organisation  and  the  direction  of  policy. 
We  cannot  accept  foreign  nations  at  their  own  valuation 
and  learn  blindly  what  they  teach  us.  We  must  form  our 
own  national  valuation  of  them,  from  our  own  angle  of 
vision ;  and  our  University  teachers  must  be  able  to  take 
the  lead  in  this  study  of  foreign  peoples.  Let  us  compare 
for  a  moment  the  two  types.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
the  foreigner,  who  has  been  educated  in  a  foreign  school 
and  University,  and  who,  though  translated  to  a  responsible 
post  in  a  British  University,  can,  by  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  if  a  really  brilliant  man,  hardly  fail  to  have  a  hope, 
however  vaguely  defined,  that  he  may  some  day  be  re- 
called to  a  University  of  his  native  land.  On  the  other 
hand  we  have  the  Englishman,  educated  in  an  English 
school,  a  student  and  later  a  teacher  of  an  English  Uni- 
versity, who  will  normally  live  his  life  and  bring  up  his 
family  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  Which  of  the  two 
is  likely  to  be  closer  to  the  heart  of  the  national  life, 
to  hold  in  his  hand  more  of  the  threads  of  the  national 
existence  ?  Which  of  the  two  is  likely  to  appreciate 
better  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  his  students,  to  under- 
stand better  the  conditions  which  have  made  them  what 
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they  are,  and  to  realise  what  most  can  help  them  in  their 
future  life  as  teachers  and  as  citizens  ?  Loyal  as  we  know 
our  foreign  colleagues  can  be  to  the  country  of  their 
adoption,  and  devotedly  as  many  of  them  have  worked 
for  the  welfare  of  their  subject,  their  University  and  their 
students,  it  is  overwhelmingly  clear  that  in  all  these 
respects  the  Englishman  holds  an  incontestable  advantage. 
He  sees  everything  with  the  eyes  of  his  students ;  every- 
where, in  literature  and  philology,  in  translation  and 
re-translation,  he  goes  through  the  same  mental  processes 
as  they.  What  he  asks  them  to  do  he  has  himself  done ; 
he  is  but  an  older  student  leading  his  younger  comrades 
along  the  path  he  has  trodden  himself,  and  his  success  is 
a  proof  that  what  he  asks  of  them  is  not  impossible. 

And  here  we  touch  upon  another  strong  argument  in 
favour  of  the  English  teacher.  Quite  apart  from  any 
prospect  of  the  students  themselves  becoming  University 
teachers,  and  it  is  obvious  that  only  a  very  small  pro- 
portion can  hope  to  do  so,1  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
chilling  and  discouraging  effect  on  the  best  among  them 
to  be  told :  "  Thus  far  and  no  farther ;  you  may  be  good 
enough  for  school  teaching,  but  nothing  in  the  world 
can  make  you  fit  for  the  most  advanced  work,  that  of 
the  University  Professor."  Is  not  a  really  gifted  and 
ambitious  youth  likely  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Modern  Languages  are  only  a  fit  arena  for  mediocrity, 
and  that  he  will  seek  some  other  career  which  is  wide 
open  to  talent  ? 

On  the  balance  of  advantage  the  case  for  the  English- 
man is  so  strong  that  we  are  even  able  to  sympathise  with 
the  extreme  view,  that  you  should  find  the  best  English- 
men you  can  and  give  them  the  chance  to  improve. 

1  At  the  same  time  we  consider  the  answer  of  one  witness,  quoted  in  the 
Report  (p.  4),  that  "not  one  in  twenty  thousand  Modern  Language  students 
has  any  intention  of  becoming  a  University  Professor  of  his  subject,"  to 
contain  a  gross  exaggeration. 
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A  good  deal  of  confusion  has  been  imported  into  the 
discussion  by  a  loose  use  of  the  word  "  best,"  when  argu- 
ing that  the  essential  thing  is  to  get  "  the  best  man " 
for  the  post.  Since  the  whole  discussion  turns  on  the 
question  which  type  of  man  is  the  best,  this  is  nothing 
but  a  begging  of  the  question.  As  the  term  "  best "  has 
in  itself  no  definite  meaning,  it  was  open  to  any  party 
to  define  it  in  its  own  sense,  and  this  was  most  frequently 
done  by  regarding  as  "  the  best  man "  the  one  who  had 
produced  most  original  written  work.  Judged  by  this 
standard,  the  Englishman  is  likely  for  some  time  to  stand 
at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  his  foreign  rival, 
and  for  two  main  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  English- 
man, when  competing  with  the  Frenchman  in  the  field 
of  French  scholarship,  is  handicapped  by  the  stupendous 
task  of  acquiring  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  French 
language.  This  task  the  Frenchman  is  largely  spared, 
and  has  therefore  by  comparison  more  time  and  energy 
to  devote  to  scholarly  production.  In  the  second  place, 
the  opportunities  for  the  publication  of  scholarly  work 
are  very  much  greater  in  France  and  in  many  other  con- 
tinental countries  than  in  England. 

The  whole  thing  has  moved  in  a  kind  of  vicious  circle, 
and  we  believe  that  the  first  and  essential  condition  of 
any  radical  improvement  is  to  take  our  courage  in  our 
hands  and  boldly  adopt  the  policy  of  appointing  an 
Englishman  as  the  "  best  man,"  whenever  one  can  be 
found  who  is  obviously  suitable  for  the  post,  and  not 
reject  him  because  a  foreigner  can  be  found  who  in 
certain  respects  can  make  a  stronger  showing. 

Yet,  though  we  hold  that  Englishmen  should  be 
the  responsible  heads  of  modern  language  departments, 
this  does  not  mean  that  foreigners  should  be  excluded 
altogether.  As  has  been  argued  throughout,  the  advantage 
does  not  rest  entirely  with  the  Englishman,  but  only  the 
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overwhelming  balance  of  advantage.  There  are  certain 
things  for  which  the  co-operation  of  the  foreign  teacher 
is  invaluable  at  the  University  stage :  for  advanced  com- 
position and  essay-writing,  for  conversation,  and  for  con- 
sultation in  all  matters  connected  with  the  social  life  of 
the  foreign  nation.  In  this  respect  we  associate  ourselves 
with  the  view  of  the  Committee  (§  VI.)  that  the  most 
satisfactory  system  in  most  cases  would  be  the  appointment 
of  a  foreign  Lektor  or  "  Assistant."  He  would  be  appointed 
only  for  a  limited  number  of  years,  and  would  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  English  head  of  the  department. 

Apart  from  these  temporary  foreign  assistants,  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  at  any  rate  in  larger  Universities, 
more  permanent  appointments  of  foreigners  as  assistant  or 
associate  professors  might  with  advantage  be  made  in 
special  cases.  Foreign  professors  might  also  from  time  to 
time  be  invited  to  deliver  special  courses  of  lectures. 
The  suggestion  that  peripatetic  foreign  professors  should 
be  engaged  to  visit  different  Universities  in  turn  has  not 
met  with  much  favour,  and  has  little  to  recommend  it. 

The  University  teaching  of  Modern  Languages  has 
already  become  to  some  extent  a  definite  career  open  to 
English  students,  and  the  conditions  are  likely  to  become 
much  more  clearly  defined  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
rising  scholars  of  to-day  may  be  thankful  that  things  have 
so  far  changed,  and,  if  all  is  not  yet  ideal  from  their  point 
of  view,  should  remember  how  different  the  prospect  was 
only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Then  Englishmen  had, 
generally  speaking,  only  an  outside  chance  for  the  ill-paid 
assistantships,  and  practically  no  chance  at  all  of  a  pro- 
fessorship or  other  principal  post.  In  those  days  some 
of  the  best  men  realised  the  hopelessness  of  their  ambitions, 
and  returned  to  school  work  after  having  set  their  foot  on 
the  academic  ladder. 

Yet,  even  to-day,  it  would  be  a  very  great  responsibility 
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to  advise  any  student  to  stake  everything  on  the  chance 
of  a  University  appointment.  The  posts  are  comparatively 
so  few,  and  the  competition  is  so  great,  that  all  ought  to 
realise  to  the  full  the  risks  they  run  of  disappointment. 
The  "  academic  career "  has  entered  here  upon  very  much 
the  same  conditions  as  have  long  prevailed  in  Germany, 
where,  apart  from  very  special  gifts  and  advantages,  it 
was  recognised  to  be  something  of  a  gamble  and  to  be  rich 
in  disappointments.  In  England  to-day  the  aspirant  to  an 
academic  position  has  to  make  his  definite  choice ;  to  face 
the  prospect  of  hard  work  and  long  years  of  waiting,  and 
the  possibility  of  eventual  failure  to  attain  to  a  University 
chair.  It  is  still  possible  to  pass  from  secondary  to  Univer- 
sity teaching,  but  this  method  of  approach  to  the  academic 
career  has  undoubtedly  become  much  less  common  in 
recent  years.  The  French  system  is  different,  the  path  to 
academic  work  leading  normally  through  the  intermediary 
stage  of  secondary  teaching.  "  The  passing  of  the  agrtga- 
tion  definitely  entitles  the  teacher  to  permanent  Government 
employment.  .  .  .  Over  and  above  the  agrfyation  comes 
a  purely  voluntary  examination,  the  doctorat,  awarded 
mainly  on  the  merits  of  a  thesis  involving  original  re- 
search. All  secondary  teachers  who  aspire  to  be  full 
University  professors  must  take  this  examination.  (Only 
a  docteur  can  be  a  professeur  titulaire  in  a  University. 
An  agrege"  can  be  maitre  de  conferences  or  charge"  de  cours, 
but  in  the  latter  case  at  least  he  is  supposed  to  be  working 
for  a  doctorat."  a) 

The  great  advantage  of  the  French  system  is  that  it 
involves  less  risk  for  the  aspirant  to  a  University  post ; 
he  does  not  have  to  "  burn  his  boats "  in  order  to  embark 
upon  the  career  of  his  ambition.  He  also  learns  at  first 
hand  something  of  the  work  of  the  school  and  of  the 

1  Cloudesley  Brereton,  Studies  in  Foreign  Education,  p.  31.  (Harrap, 
London,  1913.) 
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standard  that  can  be  justly  expected  of  his  future  students. 
At  the  same  time  the  system  has  its  drawbacks,  as 
Cloudesley  Brereton  tells  us. 

"  There  is  a  certain  restlessness  on  the  part  of  the  young 
and  able  professor  to  get  into  the  University  enclosure, 
together  with  the  feeling  that  the  public  school  is  only 
a  lieu  de  passage.  One  cannot  expect  in  such  persons, 
any  more  than  in  the  future  curate  who  takes  up  teaching 
for  a  year  or  two  in  England,  much  of  the  sentiment  of 
giving  up  their  lives  to  the  work,  and  perhaps  the  aloof- 
ness that  exists  between  professor  and  pupil  in  France  is 
due  in  part  to  this  somewhat  too  intimate  connection 
between  the  school  and  University."  l 

Some  idea  of  the  high  standard  of  attainment  which 
alone  can  give  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  in  the 
academic  career  is  conveyed  in  the  Report  which  we 
have  quoted  above  (§  V.).  Yet  even  there  the  importance 
attached  to-day  to  original  written  work  is  hardly  suf- 
ficiently emphasised.  It  is,  we  believe,  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  such  written  work  constitutes,  in  many  cases, 
not  perhaps  the  only,  but  certainly  the  preponderating  con- 
sideration, and  that  even  the  "  clear  gifts  as  a  lecturer 
and  teacher "  count  but  very  little  in  comparison.  Un- 
doubtedly in  the  past  the  University  teacher  was  concerned 
too  exclusively  with  the  transmission  of  ready-made  learn- 
ing, and  too  little  with  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge ;  but  to-day  the  wheel  has  swung  a  full  turn, 
and,  under  the  cult  of  original  research,  personality  and 
power  of  exposition  receive  less  than  their  share  of  con- 
sideration. Whatever  may  be  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  case,  we  feel  that  it  is  but  fair  to  the  aspirant  to 
make  this  statement  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  position 
to-day. 

The  work  of  a  University  teacher  has  many  attractions, 

1  Op.  tit.  pp.  31  f. 
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and  there  are  some  men  to  whom  no  other  career  would 
offer  anything  like  the  same  interest  and  permanent  satis- 
faction. A  certain  number  of  gifted  and  ambitious  students 
will  always  be  found  to  venture  upon  that  career,  and  we 
would  say  no  word  to  discourage  them ;  it  all  turns  on  the 
question  whether  they  feel  the  confidence  of  being  able  to 
distinguish  themselves,  and  have  such  real  love  of  scholar- 
ship that  they  are  willing  to  take  the  risk. 


CHAPTEK  III 

THE   ORGANISATION  .OF    THE   TEACHING 

EACH  of  the  three  stages  in  the  ascending  scale  of  national 
education,  elementary,  secondary  and  undergraduate,  has 
a  double  function.  For  some  pupils  its  completion  will 
be  the  close  of  their  formal  education.  For  them  the 
stage  is  in  a  certain  sense  an  end  in  itself.  In  the  case 
of  others  it  is  a  preparation  for  the  stage  to  follow,  and 
a  means  of  selecting  those  whom  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  to  carry  on  to  the  next  higher  stage. 

In  a  truly  national  system  the  three  main  stages  would 
be  perfectly  co-ordinated,  and  the  right  to  pass  from  stage 
to  stage  would  not  depend  on  the  ability  of  the  parents  to 
accept  any  further  financial  responsibility.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  in  two  ways  far  removed  from  this  ideal.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  carry  upwards  many  boys  whose  only 
claim  to  higher  education  is  the  ability  of  their  parents  to 
pay  for  them,  and  so  weight  our  classes  with  a  number  of 
drones.  On  the  other  hand,  our  machinery  enables  us 
to  take  advantage  of  the  abilities  of  percentage  only  of 
those  gifted  boys  whom  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  State  to  develop  to  the  full. 

When  considering  secondary  education  from  the  Uni- 
versity point  of  view,  we  always  have  to  bear  in  mind 
this  double  function.  With  secondary  education  as  an 
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end  in  itself  the  University  is  in  a  sense  not  immediately 
concerned,  but  on  the  secondary  education  of  those  boys 
who  are  passing  on  to  the  University  its  own  organisation 
and  success  are  most  directly  and  vitally  dependent.  Any 
raising  of  the  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  final  stage  of 
secondary  education  reacts  at  once  on  the  University, 
and  sets  it  more  completely  free  for  its  own  proper 
work.  An  imperfect  delimitation  of  the  spheres  of  the 
school  and  the  University,  and  an  overlapping  of  func- 
tions, leads  to  confusion  and  waste  of  time  in  both.  That 
such  overlapping  and  waste  of  time  take  place  in  some 
Universities  at  the  present  time  there  cannot,  unfortun- 
ately, be  any  doubt. 

To  take  one  concrete  instance,  the  Internal  Inter- 
mediate Examination  of  the  University  of  London.  With 
regard  to  this  point  of  liaison  between  the  school  and 
the  University,  I  shall  quote  and  associate  myself  with 
the  following  statement  contained  in  a  Memorandum 
submitted  in  May  1917  by  the  Professorial  Board  of 
the  University  of  London,  King's  College,  to  the  Govern- 
ment Committee  on  Modern  Languages : 

The  Intermediate  does,  in  our  opinion,  constitute  a  pro- 
longation of  school  education,  and  not,  as  we  understand  it, 
a  really  integral  part  of  the  specifically  academic  work  of 
the  Honours  students,  who  at  present  form  the  great  majority. 
How  far  that  prolongation  is  necessary,  owing  to  the  incom- 
pleteness of  school  education,  raises  the  whole  question  of 
the  standard  accepted  and  realised  by  the  schools.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  students  do  enter  the  University  at  present 
after  inadequate  preparation,  but  matters  are  improving,  and 
we  trust  that  students  will  more  and  more  come  to  us  in  a 
position  to  enter  at  once  upon  their  Honours  work.  The 
interdependence  of  school  and  University  reform  is  here  very  clearly 
to  be  seen. 

One  argument  for  the  retention  of  the  Intermediate  Examina- 
tion, which  is  often  strongly  urged,  is  that  it  gives  time  for 
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the  student  to  determine  his  choice  of  an  Honours  subject 
under  academic  conditions.  This  argument  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  us  valid,  as  an  ideal  co-operation  of  school 
and  University,  and  the  proper  delimitation  of  their  functions, 
would  certainly  assign  to  the  school  the  discovery  of  the 
special  bent  and  aptitude  of  the  future  University  student 
during  the  final  stages  of  his  school  career.  This  would  be 
accompanied  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  a  special  direction 
of  his  work  upon  his  future  Honours  subject  or  subjects, 
and  those  which  would  stand  in  close  subsidiary  relation 
to  them  (i.e.  some  such  grouping  of  subjects  as  that  proposed 
for  the  "  Advanced  Courses  "). 

The  present  Honours  courses  in  Modern  Languages  certainly 
suffer  very  seriously  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  available, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  for  students  to  digest  properly 
the  new  body  of  learning  presented  to  them  in  the  short 
space  of  two  years. 

The  question  of  the  "  Advanced  Courses "  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  the 
First  Part  of  this  book.  Attention  has  been  called  in 
various  quarters  to  the  problems  and  difficulties  which 
will  have  to  be  confronted,  notably  with  regard  to  the 
"  transference  "  of  pupils  and  the  provision  of  the  required 
specialist  teachers ;  but  we  may  assume  that,  probably 
after  considerable  modifications,  these  advanced  courses 
will  come  to  form  a  normal  part  of  our  educational 
system.  As  it  is  definitely  laid  down  as  the  aim  of 
the  proposed  "Course  of  Advanced  Instruction"  that  it 
"  must  be  planned  so  as  to  lead  up  to  attainment  of  the 
standard  required  for  entering  an  Honours  Course  at  a 
University  or  Institution  of  University  rank," *  it  is 
obvious  that,  unless  the  satisfactory  completion  of  the 
course  were  accepted  by  the  Universities  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  Intermediate  or  other  first-year  examination,  its 

1  Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  1917,  p.  20.  Of.  Part  I.,  Chapter 
VII. 
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value  from  a  University  point  of  view  would  be  largely 
destroyed,  and  it  would  only  represent  a  deplorable 
addition  to  the  existing  duplication  and  overlapping  of 
examinations.  To  compel  a  student  who  had  completed 
such  an  advanced  course  to  mark  time  for  a  whole  year 
at  the  University  while  taking  the  Intermediate  Exa- 
mination would  be  an  utterly  unjustifiable  waste  of  time 
and  energy. 

Hence  we  regard  it  as  a  condition  of  all  the  improve- 
ments to  be  hoped  for  at  the  Universities  that,  where 
they  exist,  such  Intermediate  and  other  preliminary  first- 
year  courses  should  eventually  be  rendered  unnecessary, 
at  any  rate  for  Honours  students,  by  the  improvement 
in  the  final  courses  in  the  schools,  and  an  additional 
year  thus  obtained  for  the  real  University  work.  The 
argument  often  employed,  that  University  work  should 
not  be  done  at  school,  we  meet  by  maintaining  that  the 
Intermediate  work  is  not  essentially  of  a  University  nature 
at  all,  or  at  best  only  forms  an  integral  part  of  the 
more  general,  less  intensive  course  of  the  Pass  students. 1 
Three  years  is  the  shortest  period  in  which  any  large 
and  comprehensive  body  of  learning  can  be  mastered 
and  digested  at  the  University,  and  not  merely  crammed.2 
Many  people  think  four  years  should,  where  possible,  be 
given.  A  few  people  would  like  to  make  it  five,  and 
take  some  of  the  extra  years  from  the  end  of  the  school 
course ;  and  if  the  University  is  expected  to  complete  an 
inadequate  school  education,  there  is  certainly  something 
to  be  said  for  the  contention. 

FINAL  HONOURS  COURSES 

In  the  organisation  of  the  University  teaching,  the 
Honours  courses,  culminating  in  the  degree  examination 

1  Of.  what  is  said  later  in  this  chapter  on  "  Pass  Schools." 

2  Cf.  Government  Report,  §  169. 
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at  the  end  of  the  undergraduate  years,  undoubtedly  form 
the  backbone  of  the  whole  system.  The  Intermediate 
or  other  first-year  course  is  only  preliminary ;  the  Pass 
Degree  work  is  of  a  less  specialised  nature ;  Post-graduate 
work  is  not  yet  undertaken  as  a  rule  by  the  majority, 
and  in  any  case  proceeds  from  and  is  based  upon  the 
normal  undergraduate  Honours  course.  It  is  by  its 
"  Honours  School "  that  the  University  will  be  most 
widely  judged  by  the  nation  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  interested  in  and  cognisant  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
University  education. 

In  this  sphere  we  see  once  more  the  double  function 
to  be  fulfilled.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Honours  course 
must  form  the  crown  of  the  formal  humanistic  education 
of  all  those  whose  life's  work  will  lie  outside  the  academic 
fold.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  form  only  a  stage  in 
the  course  of  those  for  whom  learning  itself  is  to  be 
a  profession — a  stage  in  their  preparation  for  trans- 
mitting that  learning  to  others',  whether  in  school  or 
University.  For  this  second  class  the  Honours  work 
must  be  to  some  extent  professional  or  vocational  training, 
and  the  chief  problem  is  how  far  it  shall  be  directly 
adapted  to  the  merely  practical  needs  of  the  future 
teachers.  The  proportion  of  the  two  classes  of  students 
will  vary  in  different  Universities.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  the  number  of  students  taking  the  Modern 
Language  Schools,  who  are  destined  for  professions  other 
than  that  of  teaching,  may  well  be  considerable  and  may 
very  probably  largely  increase.  In  London,  at  any  rate, 
and  probably  in  all  the  newer  Universities,  the  great 
majority  of  our  modern  language  students  will  become 
teachers ;  and  much  as  we  shall  all  welcome  students  of 
the  other  type,  this  condition  is  likely  to  prevail  for  a 
very  considerable  time  to  come.  We  must  then  always 
bear  in  mind  the  relation  of  the  Honours  school  to  the 
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preparation  and  the  life's  work  of  these  future  teachers. 
More  especially  must  we  do  so  in  a  work  with  such  a 
scope  and  aim  as  the  present. 

The  question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  a  special 
course  should  be  arranged  for  those  students  who  will 
themselves  be  teachers.  If  their  needs  and  their  highest 
interests  could  not  otherwise  be  met,  we  hold  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  do  so,  since  it  would  be  idle  to 
ignore  the  aspect  of  their  undergraduate  study  as  a  phase 
in  their  professional  preparation.  If  it  were  really  a 
necessity  we  should  have  to  face  it,  though  we  should 
gravely  regret  the  segregation  of  the  future  teachers 
during  their  University  career,  and  the  vital  loss  which 
they  would  sustain  in  respect  of  that  intellectual  fellow- 
ship and  sense  of  the  solidarity  of  learning  which  is  the 
greatest  specific  blessing  the  University  has  to  bestow. 

Fortunately,  however,  we  do  not  believe  that  such 
segregation  is  necessary  on  any  grounds,  since  the  highest 
interests  of  both  classes  are  at  this  stage  the  same,  and 
what  is  best  for  one  is  also  best  for  the  other.  The  best 
thing  that  the  future  teachers,  equally  with  other  students, 
can  get  from  the  University  during  their  undergraduate 
years  is  a  broad  culture  which  will  place  them  on  an 
equal  footing  with  graduates  in  other  subjects,  and  will 
send  the  "  Modern  Language  man "  out  into  the  world  as 
the  intellectual  peer  of  all  his  colleagues.  If  the  Univer- 
sity does  not  give  him  this,  he  will  not  be  compensated 
for  its  loss  by  any  increased  command  of  the  technique 
of  his  craft.  That  technique  we  assume  he  will  acquire, 
partly  at  the  University  and  partly  in  his  subsequent 
training  at  home  and  abroad. 

There  still  appears  to  exist  considerable  distrust  of  the 
intellectual  value  of  Modern  Language  degrees  and  the 
standard  of  broad  general  culture  which  they  represent. 
It  is  apparently  this,  rather  than  any  question  of  mastery 
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of  technique,  which  is  responsible  for  the  view  held  in 
some  quarters,  and  quite  recently  expressed  to  me  by  a 
teacher  of  wide  experience,  that  Classical  men  who  have 
learnt  their  language  after  their  University  course  form 
the  best  modern  language  teachers.  If  there  is  any  truth 
in  this  view,  one  of  our  first  objects  must  be  to  remove 
any  grounds  for  its  existence. 

But  if  we  hold  that  the  highest  interests  of  all  classes 
of  University  students  of  Modern  Languages  are  the  same, 
that  does  not  by  any  means  imply  that  all  students  should 
take  absolutely  identical  courses.  We  hold  on  the  contrary 
that  the  solution  of  our  problem  lies  in  a  greater  flexibility, 
a  possibility  of  differentiation  of  courses,  which  would  make 
it  possible,  while  maintaining  a  unity  of  spirit  and  a 
common  standard  of  intellectual  achievement  and  culture, 
to  meet  the  special  needs  of  various  types  of  students. 
Generally  speaking,  there  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
a  common  basis  for  all,  and  differentiation  should  only 
take  place  in  the  superstructure  erected  upon  this  common 
foundation. 

In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  and 
conditions,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  detailed  schemes 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  Universities.  Perhaps 
such  differentiation  as  that  suggested  above,  and  to  be 
further  discussed  below,  would  be  possible  only  in  the 
larger  Universities,  while  the  smaller  would  have  to 
confine  themselves  to  one  type  of  syllabus,  with  only 
minor  alternatives.  It  would  perhaps  be  necessary  for 
some  of  the  latter  to  adapt  their  syllabus  more  directly  to 
meet  the  practical  needs  of  future  teachers. 

In  these  circumstances  we  will  begin  by  taking  one 
concrete  example,  the  University  of  London,  and  state  the 
case  for  such  a  policy  of  differentiation  in  the  words  of  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Professorial  Board  of  King's  College 
referred  to  above : 
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We  consider  that  the  chief  weakness  of  the  Modern 
Language  Honours  School  of  this  University  is  that  under 
present  conditions  (i.e.  length  of  time  available  and  average 
attainments  of  students  on  entering  their  course)  it  produces 
students  whose  knowledge  is  very  badly  balanced.  The  large 
amount  of  philological  knowledge  at  present  required  is  often, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  best  students,  ill-digested.  Similarly 
the  students'  acquaintance  with  the  literature  too  often  lacks 
the  necessary  historical  foundation. 

We  hold  that  the  solution  lies,  not  in  any  reduction  in  the 
facilities  for  more  advanced  philological  work,  but  in  a  greater 
flexibility,  which  would  permit  a  student  more  freedom  in 
following  the  line  of  study  to  which  his  special  needs  and 
aptitudes  incline  him.  Such  differentiation  of  courses  should, 
at  any  rate,  be  possible  in  a  large  University  like  that  of 
London,  with  its  opportunities  for  Inter-Collegiate  co-operation. 

The  basis  of  the  work  for  all  students  should  be  the 
acquirement  of  a  scholarly  knowledge  and  command  of  the 
modern  language,  both  written  and  spoken.  An  English 
essay  should  also  form  a  compulsory  part  of  the  Honours 
Course,  and  would  be  intended  in  the  first  place  to  test 
the  student's  command  of  the  mother-tongue.  With  these 
qualifications  we  hold  that  it  should  be  possible  for  students 
to  specialise  on  either  of  the  following  lines : — 

(a)  Students  of  pronounced  philological  aptitude,  who 
would  probably,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  have  in  view 
University  rather  than  school  work,  should  be  able  to  devote 
a  great  part  of  their  time  to  their  philological  work ;  literature 
and  history  being  dealt  with  in  a  more  general  way. 

(b)  For  other"  students  an  advanced  study  of  the  Literature 
should  occupy  the  chief  place,  combined  with  a  less  detailed 
study  of  the  older  periods  of  the  language.  Students  of  this 
type  could,  if  they  so  desired,  specialise  more  fully  in  philology 
in  their  post-graduate  work. 

For  these  students  the  study  of  the  History  of  the  country 
should  form  an  important  part  of  the  course,  and  should 
embrace  both  the  broad  general  outlines,  and  also  a  more 
detailed  study  of  the  history  of  the  literary  period  or  periods 
prescribed. 

At  the  same  time,  while  making  the  above  recommendations 
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we  cannot  too  strongly  emphasise  our  view  that  History  and 
English  should  be  made  subordinate  to  the  main  subject,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  co-ordinate,  for  instance,  a  Modern  Foreign 
Language  and  History  would  be  fatal  to  both.  Such  a  joint 
course  would  not,  in  our  opinion,  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
highest  University  education,  and  therefore  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  those,  whether  teachers  or  others,  for  whom  it 
might  be  planned. 

While  fully  realising  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
our  students  will  probably  continue  to  adopt  the  teaching 
profession,  we  hold  that  any  segregation  of  these  future 
teachers  in  their  University  work  would  be  most  hxrmful. 
The  University  course  should  be  planned  in  the  first  place 
as  the  completion  of  that  humanistic  discipline,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  have  been  laid  in  the  school.  It  should  present 
a  comprehensive  and  organised  body  of  learning,  such  as  we 
believe  could  be  offered  by  either  of  the  two  above  alternative 
courses. 

We  believe  that,  with  the  differentiation  suggested,  the 
various  types  of  teachers  would  receive  the  fullest  benefit  from 
their  University  course ;  though  secondary  teachers  of  Modern 
Languages  would,  like  those  of  other  subjects,  require  the 
supplement  of  professional  training.  Residence  abroad  would 
also  be  necessary,  the  length  of  time  depending  on  various 
considerations ;  e.g.  the  terms  spent  abroad  during  their  under- 
graduate course.  (See  London  University  Statute  125.) 

By  some  such  system  as  that  here  outlined  we  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible,  while  meeting  the  needs  of 
special  classes  of  students,  to  preserve  a  common  basis  and 
a  common  standard  of  culture,  and  thus  to  preserve  the 
homogeneity  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

It  is  obvious  that,  of  the  two  alternative  courses 
suggested  above,  future  secondary  teachers,  and  in  fact 
the  majority  of  all  students,  would  choose  the  second,  in 
which  literature  would  play  a  predominant  part.  But  the 
philology  and  the  literature  should  have  one  essential 
feature  in  common :  they  should  deal  with  the  organic 
growth  and  development  of  language  or  literature  respec- 
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tively  through  considerable  periods  of  time.  As  human- 
istic studies  they  should  at  this  undergraduate  stage  not 
specialise  too  exclusively  on  any  period,  whether  medieval  or 
modern,  but  should  foster  the  sense  of  historic  continuity. 
The  special  study  of  language  should  be  supported  by 
a  broader  study  of  literature  throughout  the  same 
period,  and  vice  versd,  and  both  should  be  based  upon  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  geography  and  general  history 
of  the  nation  in  question.  At  least  the  main  outlines  of 
the  national  philosophy  would  be  included,  and  the  artistic 
development  would  also  come  under  review.  Thus  each 
of  the  two  alternative  courses  would  be  in  its  broadest 
aspect  a  branch  of  that  one  great  humanistic  study,  the 
history  of  the  human  spirit.1 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  wide  conception  of  the  study  of 
a  modern  language,  our  students  would  remain  specialists 
all  the  same.  Specialisation  we  must  have ;  for  whatever 
may  be  the  dangers  of  its  exaggeration,  those  of  amateurism 
and  dilettantism  are  greater  still.  Omniscience  is  a  snare, 
and  even  "all-round  culture"  is  apt  to  be  a  delusion. 
There  seems  in  fact  to  be  some  little  danger  of  a  relapse 
into  amateurism  in  consequence  of  the  experiences  of  the 
War.  The  Germans  are  specialists ;  the  Germans  are  bad  ; 
therefore  specialisation  is  bad  ! 

Our  philologist  will  then  be  a  specialist  in  philology ; 
literature,  history,  geography,  philosophy  and  art  will  be 
for  him  subordinate  and  subsidiary.  With  the  necessary 
substitution  the  same  holds  true  of  our  student  of  litera- 
ture. Moreover,  both  are  specialists  in  the  further  sense 
that  their  whole  group  of  humanistic  studies  is  centred 
round  a  single  nation.  Without  this  unifying  link  we 
might  get  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  options  instead  of 
an  "  organised  body  of  learning." 

We  have  attempted  hitherto  to  discuss  the  problem  of 

1  Of.  Government  Committee  Report,  §  57. 
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the  combination  of  specialisation  and  general  culture  in 
connexion  with  one  of  the  newer  Universities,  and  have 
laid  stress  on  the  need  for  unification  of  design  and  the 
dangers  of  dissipation  of  effort. 

The  need  of  greater  flexibility  and  the  possibility  of 
differentiation  of  courses  has  also  been  recognised  by  one 
of  the  older  Universities. 

After  long  preparation  and  great  labour,  an  elaborate 
scheme  for  the  reform  of  the  Medieval  and  Modern  Language 
Tripos  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity on  February  22,  1917,  and  has  since,  with  some 
modifications,  been  adopted.  The  full  "  Report  of  the 
Special  Board  for  Medieval  and  Modern  Languages  on  the 
Medieval  and  Modern  Language  Tripos,"  containing  the 
proposed  reforms,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity Reporter  for  February  27,  1917  (No.  2136), 
and  further  references  will  be  found  in  the  following 
numbers.  We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the 
account  of  the  interesting  discussion  on  the  above  Report 
contained  in  the  number  for  March  20,  1917  (No. 
2139). 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  discuss  the  Report  or 
the  new  Regulations  in  detail,  but  only  to  point  out  some 
main  features  which  clearly  illustrate  the  trend  of  modern 
tendencies.1  There  is  much  in  the  Report  with  which  we 
feel  sure  that  all  reasonable  people  will  heartily  agree ; 
as,  for  instance,  the  general  statement  of  the  case  for  History 
contained  in  the  preamble  : 

With  regard  to  foreign  languages,  the  Board  consider  that 
the  broader  treatment  which  they  contemplate  .  .  .  requires 
that  literature  should  be  studied  with  close  reference  to  the 
history  and  the  social  conditions  under  which  it  has  grown  up. 
This  has  long  been  recognised  as  necessary  in  the  Classical 
Tripos ;  and  this  is  what  the  Board  have  endeavoured  to  secure 

1  Of.  Government  Committee  Report,  §§  166-7. 
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by  the  examination  in  Literature  in  Part  II.  Again,  if  a 
knowledge  of  history  is  essential  to  the  serious  student  of 
literature,  an  acquaintance  with  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions is  obviously  necessary  for  students  who,  when  they 
leave  Cambridge,  are  likely  to  have  dealings  with  foreign 
countries. 

Whatever  criticisms  may  be  levelled  against  the  reform, 
none  surely  will  complain  that  it  does  not  give  sufficient 
scope  for  individual  capacity  and  inclination.  The  new 
"  Modern  and  Medieval  Language  Tripos "  will  be  what 
the  Cambridge  teachers  and  examiners  create  out  of  its 
Eegulations  during  the  coming  years,  and  what  that  will 
be  none  can  say  with  any  certainty  in  advance.  It  is  not 
easy  for  one  who  has  not  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  to 
appreciate  the  whole  scheme  aright ;  he  sees  only  the  dead 
letter,  and  not  the  spirit  in  which  the  regulations  were 
conceived  and  in  which  they  will  be  interpreted.  To  an 
outsider  I  think  the  Eegulations  undoubtedly  do  seem 
complicated,  even  after  careful  study,  though  that  is  a 
charge  against  which  their  sponsors  energetically  protest. 
Probably  those  responsible  for  their  origination  and  their 
future  interpretation  can  visualise  the  future  Tripos  as 
a  living  entity.  We  know  that  in  practice  there  will 
be  wise  control  and  limitation ;  but  it  is  only  human 
to  construct  a  few  fancy  puzzle  -  pictures  out  of  this 
tempting  material. 

The  other  outstanding  feature  of  the  reform,  apart  from 
this  widening  of  the  range,  is  a  bold  attempt  to  solve  what 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the 
University  study  of  Modern  Languages.  This  problem  is 
the  absence  in  most  Honours  Degree  examinations  of  any 
clear-cut  issue  as  to  the  practical  command  of  the  foreign 
language.  One  student  may  gain  a  First  Class  through  his 
literature  or  philology  and  be  only  a  Third  Class  man  as 
far  as  the  practical  use  of  the  language  is  concerned ; 
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while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  Third  Class  man  may  be 
an  excellent  practical  linguist  but  have  little  literary  or 
philological  ability.  Such  is  the  problem,  and  it  is  a 
fundamental  one,  and  one  to  which  perhaps  no  entirely 
satisfactory  solution  has  yet  been  found.  It  is  a  problem 
that  cuts  both  ways.  If  it  is  important  that  the  degree 
of  practical  command  of  the  language  should  not  be 
obscured  by  other  factors,  it  -is  perhaps  even  more 
important  that  the  question  of  the  highest  intellectual 
gifts,  of  critical  insight,  literary  taste  or  philological  genius, 
should  not  be  obscured  as  between  man  and  man  by  any 
fortuitous  circumstances  of  residence  or  parentage.  This 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  of  absolutely  vital  importance 
to  all  the  claims  of  our  subject  to  be  regarded  as  an 
educational  discipline  of  the  highest  rank,  and  cannot  be 
too  strongly,  emphasised.  We  shall  return  to  it  later  on 
when  discussing  the  University  study  of  literature. 

The  Cambridge  Reformers  have  at  any  rate  grasped  the 
nettle  firmly.  The  reasons  for  the  solution  offered  are  thus 
expressed  in  the  preamble  to  the  Report : 

The  present  Tripos  does  not  adequately  provide  for  students 
who  look  forward  to  a  career  in  the  public  services  or  in 
business,  or  desire  to  make  an  advanced  study  of  English  and 
foreign  literatures.  It  seems  to  the  Board  highly  desirable 
that,  while  the  interests  of  the  future  teacher  should  be,  as 
at  present,  strictly  safeguarded,  those  of  other  students  should 
not  be  neglected.  This  twofold  object  can,  in  their  opinion, 
best  be  attained  by  a  division  of  the  Tripos  into  two  parts, 
of  which  Part  I.  shall  be  mainly  a  test  of  practical  knowledge 
of  foreign  tongues,  while  Part  II.  shall  embrace  on  the  one 
hand  the  literatures  of  modern  Europe,  on  the  other  the 
history  of  the  various  languages  and  their  relationship  to 
one  another. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Report  on  March  8,  1917 
(see  University  Reporter  of  March  20,  1917),  Dr.  Stewart, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  said  : 
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They  soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  division  of  the 
Tripos  into  two  Parts  was  indispensable,  and  that  of  those 
two  Parts  the  first  should  be  of  a  practical  character,  in 
which  a  man  should  give  evidence  of  his  capacity  to  read, 
to  write  and  to  speak  the  language.  If  a  man  failed  in 
this  Part,  he  should  be  allowed  to  take  it  again.  The  second 
Part  should  be  free  from  that  practical  work  and  should 
give  scope  for  a  first-hand  study  of  authorities  in  literature 
and  history,  which  would  raise  the  proposed  Part  to  the 
level  of  the  Second  Part  of  the  Classical  and  Theological  and 
other  Triposes.  .  .  . 

With  the  general  principle  underlying  this  division  of 
the  Tripos  into  two  Parts,  as  expressed  by  Dr.  Stewart, 
we  are  in  full  sympathy.  It  certainly  is  necessary  to 
have  some  means  of  telling  what  degree  of  practical 
command  of  the  living  language  is  possessed  by  an 
Honours  graduate  in  Modern  Languages,  and  for  none 
is  it  more  essential  than  for  the  schoolmaster.  The  only 
question  is  the  system  to  be  adopted,  and  that  is  very 
difficult  to  determine.  The  plan  of  getting  the  practical 
test  "  out  of  the  way "  comparatively  early  in  the  under- 
graduate course  is  open  to  grave  objections.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  open  to  the  suggestion  that  the  student 
ceases  to  improve  his  command  in  the  later  part  of 
his  work.  Is  he  to  be  stamped  and  classified  once  and 
for  all  thus  early  in  his  career,  when  he  will  almost 
certainly  improve  his  standard  considerably  before  taking 
his  degree,  and  if  a  future  teacher,  still  more  in  the 
year  or  so  which  he  will  spend  abroad  before  or  after 
his  professional  training  ?  Moreover,  we  doubt  whether 
this  practical  test  should  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Tripos,  even  as  Part  I. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  desired  object  could  best  be 
attained  by  the  employment  of  Certificates  of  two  grades. 
The  First  Certificate  would  be  merely  a  qualifying  test, 
would  be  compulsory  for  all  students,  and  a  preliminary 
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condition  of  entrance  for  the  degree  examination.  It 
would  have  very  much  the  same  character  as  the  Certifi- 
cates at  present  awarded  by  the  Universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge  and  London.  The  Second  Certificate 1  would 
be  a  much  more  serious  affair,  and  should  be  a  most 
searching  all-round  test,  capable  of  discriminating  be- 
tween really  able  students  and  of  testifying  to  outstanding 
and  exceptional  merit.  Successful  candidates  should  be 
arranged  in  three  classes.  It  should  be  open  to  students 
at  all  stages  of  their  career,  either  before  or  after  taking 
their  degree,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  students  should 
not  enter  more  than  once,  if  they  believed  themselves 
capable  of  improving  their  class  after  further  work.  I 
believe  such  a  really  advanced  test  would  be  welcomed 
by  many  able  and  ambitious  teachers,  and  would  prove 
to  many  a  great  stimulus  to  further  self-improvement 
after  University  days  were  over. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  reasonable  grounds 
for  branding  a  man  for  life  on  the  results  of  an  examina- 
tion passed  at  one  particular  stage  of  his  career.  If 
degrees  and  classes  are  intended  to  be  at  the  same  time 
certificates  of  precocity,  by  all  means  let  the  precocity 
be  advertised,  and  every  man  have  the  right  of  affixing 
to  the  class  of  his  degree  the  age  at  which  it  was  taken. 
But  why  a  man  who  took  a  Third  Class  at  twenty-one 
and  is  a  good  First  Class  at  twenty -five  should  not  be 
allowed,  if  he  desire,  to  demonstrate  the  fact,  I  utterly 
fail  to  see. 

These  Certificates  would  not  be  degrees,  and  would  not 
of  themselves  show  their  possessor  to  be  qualified  for  the 
work  of  a  regular  modern  language  teacher.  They  might 
perhaps  be  used  by  themselves,  and  without  the  regular 
Honours  course,  by  students  other  than  intending  teachers. 
They  might  even  be  employed  as  the  qualification  for 

1  Cf.  Government  Committee  Report,  §  188. 
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non-specialist  teachers,  as  is  the  purpose  of  the  existing 
Certificates.  That  there  would  be  some  danger  of  their 
being  accepted  by  headmasters  as  in  themselves  a  suffi- 
cient test  for  specialist  teachers,  to  the  flouting  of  all 
the  higher  humanistic  discipline  of  the  real  Honours 
work,  cannot  be  denied.  That,  however,  is  a  danger 
which  is  shared  by  the  existing  Certificates,  and  which  will, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  safeguards,  attach  to  Part  I. 
of  the  reformed  Tripos.  It  is  a  danger  which  will  continue 
to  exist  till  all  those  concerned  have  learnt  to  regard 
Modern  Languages  as  important  instruments  of  human- 
istic education,  and  not  as  mere  practical  and  utilitarian 
appendages  to  the  curriculum. 

THE  STUDY  OF  LITEEATUEE 

The  "  practical  work "  should  then,  by  one  method  or 
another,  be  placed  on  an  independent  footing  and  tested 
separately.  In  the  higher  work,  by  which  the  credit  of 
Modern  Languages  as  a  branch  of  the  Modern  Humanities 
will  stand  or  fall,  it  should,  at  any  rate  in  the  larger 
Universities,  be  possible  to  specialise  either  in  philology 
or  in  literature.  Neither  should  exclude  the  other ;  in 
the  philological  course,  literature  would  be  treated  in  a 
broader  way,  and  vice  versd. 

Philology  is  a  science,  and  we  must  leave  the  philologist 
to  say  how  it  is  to  be  taught.  There  must  be  no  more 
attempt  on  the  part  of  literature  to  tyrannise  over  philology 
than  of  philology  to  tyrannise  over  literature.  The  philo- 
logical side  would  probably  be  taken  by  comparatively  few, 
while  the  majority,  and  probably  all  future  secondary 
teachers,  would  be  found  on  the  "  literary "  side.  But 
when  we  say  that  the  study  of  literature  should  hold 
the  principal  place  in  the  higher  humanistic  education 
of  the  majority  of  modern  language  students  and  future 
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teachers,  it  may  be  imagined  that  "  literature "  is  taken 
in  a  broader  sense  than  that  in  which  the  word  is 
commonly  employed.  It  is  for  our  purpose  the  central 
subject  of  a  whole  closely  related  group  of  humanistic 
studies.  It  is  not  greater  than  they,  but  for  our  specialists 
they  will  be  subordinate  to  it,  and  serve  to  illumine  and 
explain  it.  The  chief  of  these  (for  our  purpose)  subsidiary 
subjects  are  history,  geography,  philosophy  and  art.  History 
is  the  most  directly  important,  and  indeed  indispensable 
for  any  profitable  study  of  literature  whatsoever.  For  such 
study  of  "  literature  "  to  ignore  almost  entirely  the  history 
of  the  language,  as  some  would  propose,  seems  to  us  a 
palpable  mistake.  The  growth  and  development  of  the 
language  is  one  of  the  most  important  conditions  affecting 
the  literature.1 

We  need  a  broader  conception  of  the  study  of  literature. 
At  the  worst  it  has  meant  a  string  of  names  and  dates, 
together  with  the  lives  of  authors  and  the  stories  of 
plots.  In  recent  times  the  comparative  study  of  literature 
has  been  emphasised,  and  has  sometimes  threatened  to 
degenerate  into  a  kind  of  literary  detectivism,  which  tended 
to  concentrate  the  chief  interest  on  the  influences  which 
helped  to  mould  the  author,  and  on  his  borrowings.  Or, 
again,  literature  has  been  studied  as  an  end  in  itself  and 
self-sufficient :  "  art  for  art's  sake."  None  of  these  aspects 
of  the  study  can  be  neglected,  but  the  study  of  literature 
must,  as  a  humanistic  discipline,  be  something  much 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  than  any  one  of  them,  if  it 
is  to  justify  the  educational  claims  which  are  made  for  it. 

We  might  define  literature  as  the  sublimation  of  the 
thought  and  emotion  of  a  nation  presented  in  artistic  form. 
Literature  is  an  art,  and  to  understand  it  we  must  know 

1  Cf.  Government  Committee  Report,  §§  54-7.  Section  55  gives  by  way  of 
analogy  an  almost  lyrical  account  of  the  ideals  of  classical  education  at 
its  best. 
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something  of  the  technique  of  that  art.  A  knowledge 
of  prosody  is  indispensable.  To  read  verse  without  any 
understanding  of  its  form  is  an  obvious  absurdity,  but 
one  which  is  committed  in  this  country  to  an  almost 
incredible  extent.  Poetics  is  a  term  which  has  fallen 
into  discredit,  but,  whether  formally  or  informally,  an 
acquaintance  will  be  made  with  the  characteristics  of  the 
chief  types  of  literary  expression.  The  old  dogmatism 
has  been  for  ever  discarded,  but  certain  broad  distinctions 
are  as  old  and  as  undying  as  literature  itself.  As  an 
art  literature  stands  in  relations  of  greater  or  less  affinity 
to  the  sister  arts,  and  their  aid  will  have  to  be  called 
upon  for  elucidation.  The  case  of  lyric  poetry  and  music 
is  the  most  obvious. 

As  an  expression  of  the  thought,  of  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  a  nation,  literature  stands  in  close  relations 
to  actuality,  and  we  shall  have  to  study  those  relations. 
Literature  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum ;  it  is  conditioned  by 
time  and  place.  For  too  many  students  in  the  past  it  has 
existed  in  nebulous  times  and  insubstantial  places.  The 
study  of  the  literature  of  a  country  without  at  any  rate 
a  general  knowledge  of  its  geographical  conditions  is  an 
absurdity.  Without  some  knowledge  of  its  history  it  is 
impossible,  and  the  only  question  is  one  of  degree.  To  be 
profitable  this  historical  knowledge  must  be  more  than  what 
can  be  "  picked  up  "  by  the  way,  for  that  will  never  be  more 
than  fragmentary  and  disconnected.  A  certain  basis  of  his- 
torical knowledge  was  no  doubt  unconsciously  taken  for 
granted  by  the  original  foreign  teachers  of  our  Universities, 
just  as  a  certain  degree  of  acquaintance  with  English  history 
can  be  assumed  with  our  English  students.  Unfortunately, 
however,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  even  the  most  rudi- 
mentary knowledge  of  foreign  history  with  our  English 
undergraduates.  The  history  of  the  country  must  be 
systematically  studied,  and  more  particularly  the  history 
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of  the  periods  which  are  of  chief  literary  importance,  or 
which  are  being  more  intensively  studied.  It  must  follow 
and  illumine  the  literature ;  it  must  not  lead  or  even  attempt 
to  place  itself  on  an  equal  footing  with  it.  We  must 
remember  all  the  time  that  we  are  dealing  with  modern 
language  specialists,  and  that  we  cannot  expect  from  them 
a  full  command  of  the  technique  of  historical  study.  If 
we  attempt  to  combine  the  two  on  an  equal  footing  we 
shall  not  get  the  best  from  either.  We  are  of  course  not 
thinking  here  solely,  or  even  in  the  first  place,  of  "  histori- 
cal" works,  whether  dramas,  epics  or  ballads,  but  of  the 
general  movement  of  the  corporate  life  which  is  reflected 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  literature. 

Finally,  as  an  expression  of  thought,  literature  stands  in 
close  relation  to  philosophy,  and  at  least  a  general  know- 
ledge of  the  main  philosophical  movements  will  be  essential. 
The  importance  of  psychology  in  particular  is  likely  to  be 
increasingly  appreciated  in  the  future.  Literature  might 
almost  be  described  as  synthetic,  as  opposed  to  analytic 
psychology ;  the  poet  is  engaged  in  constructing  men  and 
human  minds  according  to  his  instinct  for  psychological 
probability  and  possibility. 

Yet,  when  all  these  have  played  their  part  in  furnishing 
the  necessary  tools  and  the  necessary  materials,  we  have 
only  come  to  the  end  of  the  beginning  of  criticism.  The 
test  of  the  real  value  of  the  study  will  be  the  capacity  for 
positive  criticism — the  power  to  feel,  and  if  necessary  lead 
others  to  feel,  the  sheer  beauty  which  is  the  one  and  only 
justification  for  the  work  of  art  as  such. 

Errors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow  ; 
He  who  would  seek  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

In  the  University  study  of  literature  we  are  concerned 
with  developing  the  critical  powers  of  our  students — we 
may  as  well  say  it  boldly,  with  making  critics  of  them. 
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That  does  not  mean  that  we  are  going  to  make  great  critics 
of  them,  for  the  great  critic,  like  the  great  poet,  is  born, 
not  made.  Their  enjoyment  will  become  conscious ;  they 
will  know  the  why  and  the  wherefore.  If  teachers,  they 
will  one  day  stand  as  interpreters  before  their  own  pupils. 
When  they  do,  the  orthodox  commentary  will  avail  them 
little.  They  may  give  the  views  of  the  greatest  critics, 
but  it  is  their  own  personal  conviction  of  the  beauty  of 
the  work  that  will  count  for  most.  The  teacher  need  not 
attempt  to  pontificate,  but  he  must  take  his  personal  stand. 
He  may  tell  his  students  that  they  need  not  share  it,  but 
they  will  expect  to  know  it  all  the  same.  It  is  this  living 
faith  that  counts,  and  without  it  none  ought  to  attempt 
the  teaching  of  literature.  Unless  the  teacher  can  give  his 
students,  in  whatever  way  best,  some  help  in  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  real  beauties  of  a  work,  he  is  no  guide.  Unless 
criticism  can  do  this,  it  is  barren  and  useless. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  type  of  argument  that 
Lanson  is  greater  than  the  average  professor  of  French,  and 
that  consequently  only  a  text-book  is  necessary  for  the 
student  of  literature,  and  lectures  superfluous.  The  ramifi- 
cations of  this  doctrine  are  endless,  and  we  wonder  where 
it  would  lead  us.  Its  scepticism  as  to  the  power  of  per- 
sonality and  the  value  of  the  living  voice  is,  to  begin  with, 
surprising  in  a  teacher.  In  reality  it  all  turns  on  what 
we  mean  by  lectures.  If  the  lectures  are  on  the  same  lines 
and  of  the  same  nature  as  the  book,  mere  chapters  read  out 
aloud,  we  would  grant  the  point.  Such  lectures  are  not 
only  no  better ;  they  are  worse  than  a  printed  book. 
Written  style  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  spoken  style, 
and  merely  to  read  a  manuscript  aloud  does  not  transform  it 
into  the  direct  and  personal  communication  which  all  real 
living  lectures  must  be.  That  is  why  read  lectures  are 
often  so  wearisome  and  tiring. 

The  real  lecture,  as  opposed  to  the  chapter  of  manu- 
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script  read  aloud,  will  give  more  and  less  than  the  printed 
book.  It  will  not  give  as  much  sheer  information  as  the 
book  would  contain,  but  it  will  come  straight  from  the 
personal  conviction  of  the  teacher,  clothed  in  words  born 
of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  particular  lecture,  and 
inspired  by  the  personal  bond  which  the  lecturer  has  estab- 
lished between  himself  and  the  particular  group  of  students 
before  him.  It  will  not  be  a  thing  conceived  in  one  mood 
and  delivered  in  another.  If  the  lecture  has  none  of  these 
specific  merits  of  oral  teaching,  it  will  certainly  be  better 
to  give  the  students  a  printed  book.  For  some  things, 
such  as  the  formal  presentation  of  information,  for  dates 
and  facts,  etc.,  a  handbook  will  be  useful  in  any  case  ; 
principally  because  it  will  set  the  teacher  free  for  that 
which,  if  he  is  gifted  for  his  work,  he  can  do  better  than 
any  book. 

But  lectures,  even  if  they  approach  the  ideal  which  we 
have  attempted  to  suggest  above,  are  not  all  the  work  of 
the  teacher.  With  all  his  students  as  far  as  possible,  and 
especially  with  the  more  advanced,  the  teacher  will  come 
into  direct  personal  touch.  They  will  work  with  him  in 
the  library,  which  we  might  describe  as  our  humanistic 
laboratory.  They  will  learn  to  handle  books  and  to  ex- 
plore under  his  personal  guidance  the  adventurous  fields 
of  literature.  Apprenticeship,  which  is  already  virtually 
adopted  for  Science,  should  equally  be  the  dominating  prin- 
ciple in  Arts. 

The  work  of  this  older  comrade,  who  is  acting  as  guide 
to  his  younger  fellow -students,  is  most  important  and  at 
the  same  time  most  interesting.  To  suggest  that  his  work 
can  be  made  superfluous  by  the  issue  of  uniform  manuals 
of  literature  to  all  students  of  all  years  and  all  types  is  a 
counsel  of  despair,  and  implies  the  bankruptcy  of  all  teach- 
ing of  the  subject. 

Now  that  reading  forms  the  chief  medium  of  education 
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of  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  their  lives,  the  cultivation  of  taste  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  The  culture  of  a  nation  will  depend 
more  than  all  else  on  what  the  people  read  after  the 
days  of  pupilage  are  over,  and  this  may  be  largely  deter- 
mined by  the  influence  of  our  schools  and  Universities. 
It  is  the  possibility  of  this  influence  and  direction  which 
constitutes  the  vast  national  importance  of  humanistic  edu- 
cation— even  as  compared  with  scientific  education,  since 
much  more  time  will  be  spent  in  later  life  in  the  reading 
of  literature  than  in  the  study  of  scientific  books  and  in 
scientific  experiment. 

EXAMINATIONS  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  QUESTION 

Such  then  is  our  ideal  of  a  wide  humanistic  discipline, 
to  be  given  by  the  study  of  literature  in  this  broad  and 
comprehensive  sense.  By  whatever  system  adopted,  whether 
the  one  suggested  above  or  some  other,  command  of  the 
language  should  be  tested  by  an  independent  examination. 
The  examination  in  the  "  literature  "  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  in  the  broad  outlines  of  the  philology  of  the  language 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  must  be  independent  of  the 
medium  in  which  the  questions  are  answered.1  The  matter 
and  not  the  medium  must  be  the  first  consideration  here, 
and  no  student  must  be  penalised  in  any  way  for  using 
the  language  he  knows  best,  assuming  of  course  that  he 
displays  a  satisfactory  command  of  it. 

It  must  be  an  examination,  not  in  the  writing  of  the 
French  language — that  will  be  thoroughly  and  searchingly 
tested  elsewhere — but  in  real  scholarly  insight,  in  literary 
power  and  intellectual  distinction.  If  mere  command  of 
the  foreign  language  is  to  dominate  the  whole  of  the 
work,  we  shall  have  no  right  to  claim  for  our  subject 

1Cf.  Government  Committee  Report,  §  211. 
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equal  rank  with  English,  History  or  Philosophy.  Unless 
we  give  to  matter  its  due  preponderance  over  medium  in 
the  highest  work,  we  do  not  deserve  to  be  taken  seriously. 

It  is  held  by  some  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
Honours  examination  should  be  conducted  in  French,  or 
at  any  rate  that  all  answers  written  in  French  should  be 
marked  on  a  higher  scale.  This  would  tend  to  make  the 
whole  Honours  examination  nothing  but  a  vast  exercise  in 
French  composition!  Mere  literary  insight  and  critical 
acumen  would  under  these  conditions  never  have  a 
chance  of  full  distinction !  Fancy  our  real  scholar,  or 
our  occasional  genius,  pouring  forth  his  own  individual 
thought  with  an  eye  all  the  time  on  his  French  style! 
No  scholar  of  sense  will  later  on  write  a  book  by  choice  in 
a  foreign  language.  We  can  afford  here  to  leave  bilinguals 
out  of  the  question. 

The  foreign  medium  would  colour  the  thought;  there 
would  be  much  less  likelihood  of  originality  and  per- 
sonality ;  text-book  cliches  would  play  a  far  larger  role. 
If  all  work  is  to  be  reviewed  in  the  light  of  the  command 
of  the  foreign  language,  it  will  bear  the  indelible  stigma 
of  the  second-rate,  and  will  deserve  to  be  placed  on  a 
lower  academical  level  than  that  of  other  subjects.  For 
how  many  of  these  prodigies  with  absolute  command  of 
the  foreign  language  shall  we  find?  Not  one  Englishman 
in  ten  thousand  will  write  a  French  style  equal  to  his 
English  style,  and  for  that  we  are  to  sacrifice  everything 
else !  It  is  the  pursuit  of  a  will-o'-the-wisp,  sacrificing  the 
substance  for  the  shadow. 

Moreover,  what  is  the  proportion  of  credit  to  be  given 
throughout  to  the  use  of  the  foreign  language  ?  If  at  all 
considerable,  the  student  who  happened  to  spend  a  dozen 
years  of  his  youth  in  France  will  have  an  enormous  initial 
advantage  over  the  real  literary  genius.  How  would 
Carlyle,  who  did  more  than  any  other  of  our  countrymen 
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for  the  understanding  of  German  literature,  have  fared  in 
such  an  examination  in  German  ? 

It  may  be  said  that  Latin  was  used  for  the  treatment 
of  all  subjects  in  the  Middle  Ages.  True ;  but  Latin  was 
then  a  second  mother-tongue.  It  was  talked  by  scholars 
and  students  all  day,  and  was  more  familiar  as  a  medium  for 
the  discussion  of  literary  and  philosophical  subjects  than  the 
vulgar  tongues,  in  which  the  learned  vocabulary  was  lack- 
ing. The  Humanists,  it  is  true,  employed  Latin  in  that 
way ;  but,  even  then,  what  did  they  accomplish  ?  It  was 
not  Humanism,  but  the  Renaissance,  that  exercised  the  vital- 
ising influence.  What  we  want  for  our  special  students 
of  French  is  a  vivifying  of  native  thought  through  the 
influence  of  the  best  elements  of  French  thought.  We 
have  dwelt  on  this  question  at  some  length  and  expressed 
our  views  with  considerable  emphasis,  because  we  believe 
it  to  be  vital  for  the  highest  interests  of  modern  language 
scholarship.  We  can  sum  up  our  main  contention  in 
a  very  few  words.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  First 
Class  in  Modern  Languages  denotes  the  same  standard 
of  cultured  intelligence  and  mental  distinction  as  a 
First  Class  in  Classics  or  History  or  any  other  school. 
The  fortuitous  element  plays  a  greater  part  in  modern 
languages  than  in  any  other  school,  and  we  must  see 
to  it  that  there  is  one  arena  where  chance  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  the  brightest  spirits  can  meet  on  an 
equal  footing. 

PASS  DEGKEES 

We  have  devoted  our  attention  primarily  to  the  Honours 
schools,  because  they  are  the  chief  business  of  the  under- 
graduate teaching,  by  which  the  credit  of  the  University 
will  in  the  main  stand  or  fall.  The  part  played  by  a 
modern  language  in  the  Pass  examinations,  where  it  is 
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taken  as  one  of  a  number  of  co-ordinated  subjects,  is  a 
very  different  one.  For  students  intending  to  take  such 
a  degree  there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  an  Inter- 
mediate examination  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  as  it 
will  normally  comprise  the  subjects  of  the  Final  Ex- 
amination, and  merely  mark  the  completion  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  whole  course.  A  new  field  of  usefulness 
will  probably  be  opened  for  Pass  students  by  the  very 
considerable  additional  staffs  that  will  be  required  for 
the  Continuation  Classes  provided  under  the  Education 
Act  of  1918. 

These  Pass  examinations  vary  very  much  in  the 
different  Universities,  and  no  formula  can  be  found  which 
would  apply  to  all.  The  following  words  from  the 
Memorandum  submitted  by  the  Professorial  Board  of  the 
University  of  London,  King's  College,  to  the  Government 
Committee  on  Modern  Languages  express  general  principles, 
which  are  perhaps  of  wider  application,  in  so  far  as  they 
lay  stress  on  the  moderation  of  aim  and  honest  limitation 
which  should  be  the  guiding  principle  in  examinations  of 
this  scope: 

So  long  as  students  continue  to  enter  the  University  with 
no  better  preparation  than  that  possessed  by  the  average 
student  of  the  present  time,  we  consider  that  chief  attention 
should  be  concentrated  in  the  Pass  Degree  course  on  the 
acquirement  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  modern  language. 
The  study  of  the  modern  language  should  not  only  be  theoretical, 
but  should  aim  at  a  command  of  the  language  of  definite 
practical  utility. 

It  seems  to  us  very  doubtful  whether  any  medieval  text 
should  be  prescribed,  though  the  outlines  of  historical  grammar 
and  of  the  history  of  the  language  should  be  required.  We 
are  definitely  of  opinion  that  to  demand  a  knowledge  of  the 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  literature  is  both  in  theory  and 
practice  unsound,  and  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  the  study 
of  a  definite  period  of  literature  (e.g.  for  French  1630-1830), 
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and  a  fuller  study  of  an  adequate  number  of  important  literary 
works.  These  should  be  chosen  mainly  from  the  prescribed 
period.  The  study  of  literature  should  be  based  on  some 
knowledge  of  the  outlines  of  the  history  of  the  country, 
and  especially  that  of  the  literary  period  prescribed. 


POST-GRADUATE  STUDY 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  modern  language  students, 
especially  teachers,  will  more  and  more  come  to  crown 
their  University  career  by  post-graduate  study  leading 
to  an  M.A.  or  other  higher  degree.  For  the  special  few 
whose  aim  is  University  teaching,  such  post-graduate  study 
goes  without  saying;  but  for  secondary  teachers,  too,  in- 
dependent original  work  on  some  special  branch  of  their 
subject,  for  which  they  have  acquired  a  particular  interest 
during  their  undergraduate  course,  is  of  the  greatest  value. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  come  before  their  year 
of  training  or  their  period  of  residence  abroad ;  it  might 
very  well  follow  both.  It  may  quite  well  be  begun 
after  they  have  taken  up  their  teaching  work,  if  they 
live  in  a  university  town  or  within  easy  reach  of  one. 
The  demands  are  not  so  exacting  as  those  of  undergrad- 
uate study,  as,  at  the  most,  comparatively  few  courses 
of  lectures  need  be  attended,  and  the  work  can  generally 
be  carried  on,  without  undue  strain,  under  the  guidance 
and  supervision  of  the  head  of  the  department  concerned. 
In  those  Universities  where  evening  courses  exist,  M.A. 
and  other  post-graduate  work  will  probably  come  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  evening  depart- 
ments. Facilities  for  post-graduate  work  in  the  evening 
may  even  be  created  where  no  regular  Honours  courses 
exist. 

Another  reason  why  the  post-graduate  work  may"  well 
be  postponed  till  the  secondary  teacher  is  already  in 
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harness  is  that  he  will  then  pursue  it  less  hurriedly 
and  with  more  enjoyment  than  if  he  attempted  to  complete 
it  within  a  strictly  limited  time.  If  he  attempted  to 
finish  it  before  entering  on  his  work  as  a  teacher,  he 
would  be  liable  to  suffer  from  the  feeling  of  unrest  and 
impatience  engendered  by  a  course  of  preparation  unduly 
prolonged,  and  the  desire  to  begin  to  put  his  theory  into 
practice. 

Moreover,  this  post-graduate  work  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  a  somewhat  greater  maturity  will  be  no  disadvantage. 
We  all  know  that  older  students  are  apt  to  find  the 
following  of  a  definitely  prescribed  course  of  study  more 
irksome  than  their  juniors ;  but  here  the  liberty  and 
personal  initiative  are  much  greater.  The  student  will 
himself  choose  the  subject  of  his  special  piece  of  work ;  it 
will  therefore  presumably  be  one  that  appeals  to  him,  and 
one  that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  his  own  personal  taste 
and  development.  If  a  teacher,  all  his  highest  work  will 
be  enriched  by  the  power  that  comes  of  mastery  over  a 
particular  field,  however  narrow.  There  is  a  school  to-day, 
which  we  might  describe  as  the  "  all-round  school,"  that 
is  fond  of  pointing  out  the  narrowness  of  specialists 
and  the  moral  dangers  of  specialisation.  There  may  be 
something  in  what  its  adherents  say,  for  all  virtues  turn 
into  vices  if  carried  to  excess.  Yet  they  ignore  or  mini- 
mise the  great  and  undoubted  benefits  of  genuine  specialisa- 
tion ;  the  intellectual  honesty  which  it  confers,  the  contempt 
for  mere  show  and  pretentiousness — and  the  real  humility. 
Only  the  attempt  to  become  master  of  a  special  field  can 
teach  us  what  we  owe  to  the  great  pioneers  of  our  particular 
branch  of  learning.  Mere  text-book  learning  fosters  the 
idea  that  everything  is  easy.  An  attempt  to  approach  the 
confines  of  learning  and  to  extend  them,  however  slightly, 
in  one  direction,  teaches  respect  for  honest  work,  and  gives 
the  student  an  attitude  towards  and  an  appreciation  of 
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problems  outside  his   own   sphere   that  nothing  else   can 
confer. 

Hence  we  hope  that  all  who  can,  and  teachers  in 
particular,  will  come  more  and  more  to  regard  the  exploita- 
tion of  some  particular  corner  of  their  subject  as  the  normal 
and  natural  conclusion  of  their  student  career. 


CHAPTER   IV 

THE    TRAINING    OF    SECONDAKY    TEACHERS 

WE  have  expressed  in  a  previous  chapter  our  conviction 
that  there  should  be  no  segregation  of  the  future  teachers 
during  their  undergraduate  course.  It  should  be  possible 
for  them  to  pursue,  in  common  with  other  students,  a 
course  which  would  form  the  best  higher  preparation 
for  their  later  work,  and  where  necessary  this  possibility 
should  be  secured  by  the  provision  of  alternative  courses. 
We  have  already  given  our  reasons  for  holding  this  view 
and  need  not  repeat  them  here. 

Yet,  on  the  basis  of  this  broad  scholarship  and  intel- 
lectual training,  a  further  specialised  preparation  will  be 
necessary  in  their  case.  Two  separate  Memoranda  were 
drawn  up  by  Committees  of  the  Modern  Language  Associa- 
tion and  submitted  to  the  Government  Committee  on 
Modern  Languages.1  While  differing  in  some  details, 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  in  spirit,  both  agree  as  to 
certain  direct  requirements  of  the  modern  language  teacher  : 
efficient  command  of  the  spoken  and  written  language, 
phonetical  training,  an  adequate  period  of  residence  abroad, 
either  before  or  during  his  University  course,  some  study 
of  social  history,  subsequent  pedagogical  training  and  the 
provision  of  scholarships.  Professor  Breul  has  also  dealt 
1  Cf.  M.L.T.  xiii.  5  (July  1917),  pp.  121  ff. 
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with  the  question  at  some  length  in  his  book  on  the 
teaching  of  Modern  Foreign  Languages l  (The  Training 
of  Modern  Language  Teachers,  pp.  86-113).  We  will 
discuss  the  principal  points  in  detail. 

1.  Command  of  the  Living  Language. — The  necessity  of 
an  advanced  practical  command  of  the  living  language, 
both  spoken  and  written,  goes  without  saying,  and  we 
believe  that  there  is  little  danger  that  this  side  of  the 
work  will  be  neglected  in  the  future.  Yet,  while  its 
absolute  indispensability  is  obvious,  we  must  beware  of 
making  it  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the  future  teacher's 
course,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  wider  humanistic  develop- 
ment. The  modern  language  student,  and  the  future 
teacher  in  particular,  must  have  an  opportunity  of  showing 
what  degree  of  practical  command  of  the  language  he 
possesses.  We  have  already  expressed  our  view  as  to 
the  way  in  which  this  opportunity  could  most  effectively 
be  secured,  and  our  opinion  that  the  teacher  should  have 
the  chance  of  demonstrating  any  increase  of  his  practical 
efficiency  in  this  respect,  not  only  during  his  University 
course,  but  also  subsequently.  The  chief  weakness  of 
our  modern  language  degrees  in  the  past,  from  the  teacher's 
point  of  view,  has  been  that  they  offered  no  definite 
guarantee  of  command  of  the  living  language.  A  First 
Class  man  who  was  strong  in  philology  might  be  only 
Second  or  even  Third  Class  in  so  far  as  his  command 
of  the  spoken  and  written  language  was  concerned,  and 
vice  versa.  We  need  a  clear-cut  issue,  and  it  will  have 
to  be  secured  by  one  method  or  another.  In  some  foreign 
countries  the  solution  has  been  found  in  the  existence  side 
by  side  of  University  and  State  Examinations.  Here  the 
problem  seems  likely  to  be  dealt  with  along  other  lines 
(cf.  Part  II.,  Chapter  III.  above).  The  Government  Com- 
mittee Report  (§  187)  recommends  the  establishment  of 

1  Cambridge,  4th  ed.,  1913. 
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"State  Certificates"  for  teachers  of  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guages, in  addition  to  the  Higher  Certificate  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  Certificates  attesting  efficiency  in  the 
practical  command  of  the  language  already  exist  in  some 
Universities,  e.g.  in  London  for  French  and  German,  to 
which  Italian,  Spanish  and  Eussian  have  recently  been 
added. 

2.  Phonetics}- — With  regard  to  the  use  of  phonetics  in  the 
school  there  undoubtedly  exists  much  honest  difference  of 
opinion,  even  among  those  qualified  by  experience  to  judge. 
In  the  school,  phonetics  should  not  be  studied  as  an  end 
in  itself,  as  would  sometimes  appear  to  be  the  case. 
I  should  myself  feel  inclined  to  introduce  in  the  school, 
nob  as  much  direct  study  of  phonetics  as  possible,  but 
only  so  much  as  was  found  necessary  to  secure  a  good 
pronunciation.  Excessive  self-consciousness  in  pronuncia- 
tion is  undesirable  in  the  young  learner,  as  it  hinders 
spontaneity  and  naturalness.  Undue  insistence  on  the 
grammar  of  sounds  in  the  case  of  beginners  is  certainly 
not  in  harmony  with  the  whole  spirit  of  direct  methods 
of  teaching.  Of  physiology  in  particular  I  should  certainly 
employ  only  just  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  cure  radical 
faults. 

Yet,  while  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  cases 
occasionally  found  of  rare  excellence  or  even  perfection 
of  accent  will  generally  be  the  product  of  a  merely  imi- 
tative pronunciation  on  the  part  of  an  exceptionally 
gifted  boy  or  girl,  we  have  in  the  school  to  legislate 
for  the  average  pupils,  and  their  pronunciation  will  un- 
doubtedly benefit  by  a  judicious  use  of  phonetics. 

Whatever  views  we  may  hold  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
phonetics  should  be  employed  in  school  teaching,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  teachers  of  experience  as  to 

1  Of.  Government  Committee  Report,  §§  203-4. 
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its  indispensability  at  the  University,  for  the  general  student 
as  well  as  for  the  future  teacher.  The  University  student 
must  acquire  what  might  be  described  as  the  phonetical 
habit  of  mind.  He  must  come  to  feel  instinctively  that 
language  consists  of  sounds,  not  symbols.  He  must  learn  to 
view  all  sound-changes  as  physiological  processes,  and  must 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  necessary  elements  of 
physiology  to  appreciate  precisely  what  those  changes  mean. 
Philological  facts  and  "  laws  "  have  real  meaning  only  when 
viewed  in  their  physiological  aspect,  and  become  invariably 
much  simpler  and  more  natural  when  so  regarded.  The 
old  bad  habit  of  tabulating  and  learning  by  heart  changes 
and  developments  of  sounds,  without  any  consideration  of 
the  organic  connexion  between  the  sounds  concerned,  made 
of  philology  a  thing  of  dry  bones.  How  many  students 
will  talk  glibly  of  vowels  that  become  nasalised  or  spirantic, 
without  having  any  real  idea  of  what  a  nasal  or  a  spirant 
is,  or  what  is  implied  by  the  change  of  which  they  speak  ! 

The  teacher  must  have  a  knowledge  of  phonetics, 
though  the  exact  use  he  will  make  of  that  knowledge 
in  the  class-room  will  be  a  matter  which  he  will  have  to 
decide  for  himself  in  practice.  At  the  least  he  must 
be  able  to  intervene,  like  a  doctor,  in  morbid  cases,  and 
for  this  he  must  be  equipped  with  the  necessary  know- 
ledge, both  theoretical  and  practical. 

3.  Residence  Abroad. — It  is  highly  desirable  for  all,  and 
absolutely  imperative  in  the  case  of  the  teacher,  that  at 
least  three  months,  and  if  possible  six,  should  be  spent  in 
the  foreign  country,  either  before  or  preferably  during  the 
undergraduate  course.  This  should  be  brought  up  to  a 
total  of  twelve  months  by  a  further  stay  after  graduation. 
The  Government  Committee  Keport  (§§  164-5)  is  very  clear 
on  the  point :  "  It  is  most  desirable  that  in  every  Univer- 
sity there  should  be  a  substantial  sum  annually  available 
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(to  enable  former  students  to  spend  the  long  vacation 
abroad).  .  .  .  Still  more  important  would  be  the  establish- 
ment of  a  relatively  small  number  of  studentships  to  enable 
the  best  scholars  to  study  abroad  after  graduation,  either 
at  a  foreign  University,  or  in  some  other  approved  manner. 
Fifty  might  ultimately  be  awarded  annually." 

During  this  final  residence  teachers  might,  in  some 
cases,  proceed  with  the  work  for  their  M.A.  or  other  higher 
degree,  and  postpone  their  training  till  the  following  year. 
If  some  terms  were  spent  abroad  during  their  undergraduate 
course,  as  is  already  possible  in  some  Universities,  the  time 
so  spent  counting  towards  the  internal  qualification  for 
their  degree,  the  difficulty  would  be  largely  overcome. 

4.  Professional  Training. — This  should  extend  over  a 
further  academic  year,  and  is  just  as  necessary  for  teachers 
of  Modern  Languages  as  for  teachers  of  other  subjects.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  Universities  will  provide 
pedagogical  experts  in  all  subjects,  and  we  certainly  cannot 
demand  that  all  University  professors  and  teachers  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  work.  However,  with  the 
large  and  increasing  number  of  our  Universities  and  Uni- 
versity departments,  great  diversity  is  possible,  and  the 
country  as  a  whole  should  have  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
the  need.  Moreover,  much  could  be  done  with  the  help  of 
the  experienced  teachers  of  our  best  schools,  apprenticeship 
with  whom  would  very  directly  familiarise  the  budding 
teacher  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession.1 

Finally,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  training  of 
all  teachers  begins  in  their  own  school-days,  and  that  we 
all  unconsciously  tend  to  begin  by  imitating  the  methods 
by  which  we  have  ourselves  been  taught.  With  an  all- 
round  improvement  in  teaching  methods  the  teachers  of 
the  rising  generation  will  start  with  an  instinctive  bias 
1  Of.  Government  Committee  Report,  §  186. 
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towards  sound  practice,  upon  which  it  will  be  easy  to  graft 
the  necessary  systematic  and  theoretical  knowledge. 

5.  Subsequent  Study  and  Travel. — After  entering  on  the 
active  service  of  his  profession,  the  modern  language  teacher, 
like  other  teachers,  should  join  his  Association,  study  its 
publications,  and  keep  himself  up  to  date  by  reading  the 
best  literature  dealing  with  his  subject.     Theory  combined 
with  practice  will  conduce  most  rapidly  to  the  unfolding 
of  his  full  powers.     As  soon  as  possible  after  settling  down 
to  his  new  work  he  should  begin  or  continue  the  specialised 
study  required  for  his  higher  degree. 

In  addition  to  these  general  requirements,  the  modern 
language  teacher  will  find  it  necessary  to  pay  visits  from 
time  to  time  to  the  country  whose  language  he  teaches,  and 
perhaps  to  attend  holiday  courses  there.  When  conditions 
become  ideal,  he  will  have  a  "sabbatical  year"  of  recupera- 
tion and  rejuvenation;  but  even  before  the  advent  of  the 
millennium,  it  is  highly  desirable  that  he  should  be  given 
every  few  years  the  opportunity  of  a  longer  absence  than 
is  afforded  by  the  school  vacations.  Leave  of  absence  for  a 
single  term  would,  with  the  addition  of  the  holidays  before 
and  after  it,  enable  the  teacher  to  settle  down  in  the 
country  again,  and  steep  himself  afresh  in  its  life  and 
thought. 

6.  Salaries  and  Bursaries. — The  course  of  preparation 
which  we  have  here  suggested  for  modern  language  teachers 
is  arduous  and  exacting.     It  is  also  obviously  more  expen- 
sive than  that  required  by  teachers  of  other  subjects.     For 
this  reason  it  is  sometimes  claimed  that  modern  language 
teachers  should  receive  higher  salaries.     We  hold  that  this 
solution  is  not  only  impracticable,  but  also  undesirable,  as 
we  cannot  wish   to  claim  for  our    subject    any  invidious 
privileges,  but    only  that    it    should  be   placed  on  a  just 
footing  of  equality  with  other  important  subjects. 
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The  proper  course  would  be  to  provide  scholarships  to 
enable  promising  students  to  study  at  the  Universities,  and 
travelling  bursaries  to  enable  them  to  spend  the  requisite 
time  abroad.  Special  grants  should  also  be  made  to  them 
from  time  to  time  after  they  have  begun  their  active  teach- 
ing work,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  holiday  visits  or  courses, 
or  of  occasional  more  prolonged  periods  of  leave.  In  this 
way  the  extra  expense  devolving  upon  the  modern  language 
teacher  could  be  equitably  met,  without  raising  the  difficult 
problems  which  would  be  inseparable  from  the  granting  of 
a  higher  rate  of  permanent  salary. 


CHAPTEE    V 

SCHOLARSHIPS    AND    PRIZES 

IF  Modern  Languages  are  to  have  a  chance  of  winning 
their  rightful  place,  it  will  be  essential  to  secure  for  them 
a  fair  field,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  eliminating 
the  bias  created  by  a  financial  bribery  of  other  subjects. 
That  bribery  commences  already  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
and  is  continued  right  up  to  the  Universities,  thus  render- 
ing impossible  any  fair  trial  of  subjects  on  their  intrinsic 
merits.  In  a  public  school  no  conscientious  master  can 
take  the  responsibility  of  urging  a  brilliant  boy  to 
specialise  in  Modern  Languages,  knowing  how  ludicrously 
inadequate  are  the  honours  and  rewards  as  compared  with 
those  reserved  for  other  subjects.  To  quote  the  words  of  the 
Government  Committee  Eeport  (§  20) : 

"  In  the  best  schools  an  ancient  system  of  culture  and 
intensive  education,  based  upon  the  Classical  languages, 
was  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  field.  .  .  .  For 
the  Classical  boys  were  reserved  a  chief  part  of  the  scholar- 
ships, prizes,  and  distinctions  at  school  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  public  examinations  corresponded  to  the 
school  and  University  systems."  In  Part  I.,  Chapter  VII., 
we  give  a  comparison  of  the  Scholarships  awarded  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  for  Modern  Languages  and  for 
other  subjects. 

227 
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To  remove  this  hardship  only  two  courses  are  ap- 
parently open.  Either  scholarships  must  be  expropriated 
and  divided  in  a  more  equitable  manner — a  difficult  and 
thorny  undertaking ;  or  a  counterpoise  must  be  created 
by  the  provision  of  an  equivalent  number  of  scholarships 
in  Modern  Languages  and  other,  neglected  subjects.  The 
Government  Committee  Report  (§  157)  is  very  definite  on 
the  point : 

"  There  are  some  among  us  who  regard  the  British 
system  of  Scholarships  as  radically  vicious ;  and  we  are 
all  aware  that  it  is  open  to  grave  objections.  .  .  .  And 
so  long  as  Scholarships  and  Bursaries  continue  to  be 
awarded,  we  consider  that  Modern  Studies  should  have 
their  fair  share  of  them,  a  share  ultimately  equivalent  to 
that  of  Classical  studies.  In  saying  this,  we  do  not 
suggest  that  the  College  Scholarships  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge should  be  taken  from  Classics  and  given  to  Modern 
Studies."  Section  158  recommends  that  Entrance  Scholar- 
ships should  be  established  by  the  Government,  to  be  pro- 
gressively increased  till  about  two  hundred  Scholarships  a 
year  are  given  for  Modern  Studies. 

The  early  "  queering  of  the  pitch  "  should  be  done  away 
with  by  awarding  scholarships  in  public  schools  on  a 
syllabus  of  general  subjects,  and  not  on  the  results  of 
precocious  specialisation.  Entrance  scholarships  to  the 
Universities  should  also  be  awarded  on  a  syllabus  which, 
though  more  specialised,  would  encourage  only  that  wider 
specialisation  suitable  to  the  school,  and  not  the  type  of 
specialisation  which  should  be  reserved  for  the  University. 

When  we  come  to  competitive  examinations  in  Modern 
Languages,  a  delicate  problem  has  to  be  confronted  and  one 
that  it  is  no  use  our  shirking  any  longer.  As  the  Master 
of  Balliol  wrote  in  the  English  Review  of  July  1917:  "It 
is  not  enough  to  offer  Modern  Language  scholarships,  for 
these  would  be  won  by  aliens  or  English  boye  whose 
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parents  happened  to  live  abroad."  That  there  is  much 
truth  in  this,  those  who  have  had  experience  in  examining 
for  modern  language  scholarships  know  only  too  well. 
The  case  of  the  alien  can  be  easily  dealt  with,  and  should 
be  treated  decisively  and  without  delay.  Opinions  may 
differ  as  to  the  exact  qualification  to  be  required  of 
candidates  of  alien  descent,  but  we  imagine  few  would 
consider  it  too  much  to  require  that  a  candidate  for  a 
modern  language  prize  or  competitive  scholarship,  in  the 
language  of  the  country  from  which  his  family  came,  should 
at  least  himself  be  of  British  birth. 

The  case  of  British  candidates  who  have  happened  to 
live  abroad  cannot  be  dealt  with  on  such  simple  lines,  nor 
is  the  need  of  action  so  urgent.  Yet  here,  too,  there  is 
something  wrong,  so  long  as  prizes  or  scholarships  are 
awarded  mainly  on  work  that  has  involved  little  serious 
study  for  such  students,  and  are  in  fact  little  more  than 
a  sheer  gift  for  them.  The  fault  often  lies  in  the  examina- 
tion itself;  in  the  inadequate  recognition  given  to  the 
command  of  English,  as  shown  in  the  translation  from  the 
foreign  language  and  elsewhere,  and  in  the  preponderating 
importance  attached  to  the  part  dealing  with  the  mere 
practical  command  of  the  spoken  and  written  language. 
What  is  required  is  a  drastic  reform  of  the  part,  where 
there  is  any,  calling  for  thought,  taste  and  judgement,  and 
all  the  higher  mental  qualities  that  are  alone  worthy  of 
being  distinguished  by  a  University  prize  or  scholarship.  If 
our  prize  and  scholarship  examinations  are  properly  balanced, 
and  so  constituted  as  to  fulfil  their  proper  functions,  the 
British  candidate  of  brilliant  capacity  who  has  enjoyed 
special  advantages  of  birth  or  residence  will  still  un- 
doubtedly start  with  a  certain  handicap  in  his  favour;  but 
the  average  boy  who  has  lived  abroad  will  not  carry  the  day 
over  his  brilliant  rival  who  has  enjoyed  no  such  advantages. 


CHAPTEE    VI 

CIVIL    SERVICE    EXAMINATIONS    (CLASS    I.) 

THE  views  expressed  above  as  to  the  necessity  of  laying 
due  stress  on  those  aspects  of  modern  language  study  which 
are  not  affected  by  any  fortuitous  circumstances  of  birth 
or  residence  apply  with  special  force  to  the  examinations 
leading  to  the  highest  positions  in  the  Civil  Service. 
The  examination  with  which  we  are  here  immediately 
concerned  is  that  for  Class  I.  of  the  Civil  Service. 

Apart  from  all  the  arguments  adduced  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  University  work,  it  is  obvious  that  special  reasons 
exist  for  not  giving  a  preponderating  influence  in  that 
examination  to  the  mere  practical  command  of  foreign 
languages.  Such  a  course  would  be  open  to  the  danger 
of  denationalising  to  a  serious  extent  the  education  of 
some  of  our  future  administrators.  It  would  offer  them 
an  inducement  to  spend  some  of  the  most  important  years 
of  their  youth  in  foreign  countries,  whereas  the  aim  has 
been  throughout  to  secure  men  who  had  profited  best  by 
the  "  liberal  education  "  provided  by  the  national  system  of 
education  of  the  day.  If  an  improvement  in  the  status 
of  Modern  Languages  in  that  examination  was  to  be  hoped 
for,  it  could  only  be  through  a  recognition  of  the  possi- 
bility of  supplying  a  humanistic  discipline  of  the  highest 
type  through  the  medium  of  those  languages  and  their  history 
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and  literature.  A  large  proportion  of  the  successful  candi- 
dates have  in  the  past  been  Classical  men.  Was  it  likely 
that  modern  language  work,  in  which  mere  command  of 
the  language  formed  the  predominant  factor,  would  be 
placed  on  an  equal  or  even  approximately  equal  footing 
with  the  liberal  education  and  wide  scholarship  conferred 
by  a  Classical  education  at  its  best  ? 

It  is  well  known  what  a  position  of  inferiority  Modern 
Languages  have  occupied  in  all  the  various  schemes  of 
that  examination  up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  scheme 
obtaining  before  the  War,  a  Modern  Language,  e.g.  French, 
carried  400  marks  for  Translation,  Composition  and  Con- 
versation, and  200  for  History  of  the  Language  and 
Literature.  Two  Modern  Languages  carried  1200  marks 
out  of  a  possible  maximum  of  6000,  i.e.  20  per  cent  of 
the  possible  total.  Two  hundred  was  offered  for  the 
History  of  the  French  Language  and  Literature.  Some 
idea  of  the  recognition  accorded  to  this  subject  is  gained 
when  we  make  the  fanciful  computation  that  the  Language 
and  Literature  of  thirty  countries  would  be  required  to 
enable  a  candidate  to  compile  his  possible  maximum  of 
marks !  Even  so,  the  Commissioners  seem  to  have  been 
afraid  of  their  own  generosity,  and  to  prevent  candidates 
from  abusing  this  soft  option  they  added  the  safeguard 
that: 

"  The  History  of  these  Languages  and  their  Literatures 
can  only  be  taken  by  candidates  who  also  offer  themselves 
for  the  rest  of  the  examination  in  those  Languages." 

Compared  with  this  1200  obtainable  with  two  Modern 
Languages,  including  the  History  of  their  Language  and 
Literature,  3200  marks  were  obtainable  by  taking  Greek 
and  Latin,  with  Greek  and  Roman  History. 

Under  these  conditions  Modern  Languages  were  a  very 
unimportant  factor  of  success,  and  their  higher  study  least 
important  of  all.  From  the  point  of  view  of  that  examina- 
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tion  we  had  perforce  to  tell  our  students  that  modern 
language  Honours  "  did  not  pay,"  and  to  tell  prospective 
Honours  students,  who  intended  to  compete  after  taking 
their  degree,  that  it  was  in  their  interest  to  choose  some 
subject  other  than  Modern  Languages  for  their  Honours 
work. 

Now,  however,  a  change  has  come  over  the  scene, 
and  it  will  no  longer  be  necessary  to  turn  away  some 
of  our  ablest  and  keenest  students.  Among  the  various 
encouraging  signs,  which  lead  us  to  believe  that  our  subject 
is  at  last  about  to  receive  the  recognition  we  hold  to  be 
its  due,  one  of  the  brightest  is  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  His 
Majesty's  Treasury  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  scheme 
of  examination  for  Class  I.  of  the  Civil  Service.1 

The  Report  is  of  more  than  mere  departmental  interest: 
it  is  a  weighty  contribution  to  educational  reform.  Rarely 
perhaps  has  so  much  constructive  thought  been  compressed 
within  so  small  a  space.  Two  of  the  epoch-making  reforms 
consist  in  placing  all  staple  subjects  of  higher  education 
on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  in  establishing  a  general 
part  to  be  taken  by  all  candidates.  The  third,  and  the 
one  of  most  far-reaching  importance,  aims  at  substituting 
for  the  old  mark-collecting  system  a  liberal  education 
culminating  in  a  University  training,  which  shall  leave 
all  the  good  men  who  will  inevitably  be  unsuccessful 
in  the  competition  in  no  way  prejudiced  thereby  in  their 
future  career. 

We  are  tempted  to  quote  many  parts  of  the  Report, 
but  it  is  after  all  superfluous,  as  we  confidently  assume 

1  Dated  20th  June  1917.  Published  by  His  Majesty's  Stationery  Office  : 
Cd.  8657.  Price  3d.  The  new  Regulations  issued  in  April  1919  are  based 
on  the  Report,  and  contain  only  very  slight  modifications  of  the  Scheme 
of  Examination  proposed  by  the  Committee.  As  far  as  Modern  Foreign 
Languages  are  concerned,  the  only  alteration  consists  in  the  addition  of 
Arabic  and  Persian  to  the  languages  which  may  be  taken  in  Section  B. 
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that  all  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of  Modern 
Languages,  and  indeed  in  higher  education  in  general, 
will  read  it  for  themselves.  We  cannot,  however,  refrain 
from  a  few  quotations  bearing  on  the  point  of  which  we 
have  just  spoken. 

Accepting  the  principle  of  open  competitive  examination, 
we  regard  the  existing  scheme  as  designed  to  test  the  results 
of  University  education  in  general,  and  not  the  results  of 
a  special  education  preparatory  to  public  service.  .  .  .  We 
consider  that  the  best  qualification  for  a  Civil  Servant  is 
good  natural  capacity  trained  by  a  rational  and  consistent 
education  from  childhood  to  maturity.  We  consider  that 
the  first  requisite  for  a  successful  competition  is  a  good 
field  of  candidates,  and  that  such  a  field  can  best  be  obtained 
by  adapting  our  scheme  to  the  chief  varieties  of  University 
education  ;  so  that  candidates  while  working  for  University 
honours  will  be  at  the  same  time  preparing  themselves  to 
join  in  the  competition'  if  when  the  time  comes  they  are 
attracted  by  it.  ...  We  consider  it  highly  important  that 
candidates  who  sit  for  this  competition  and  are  unsuccessful 
should  be  as  well  qualified,  at  least,  for  other  non-technical 
professions  as  if  they  had  never  thought  of  it.  ...  We  think 
it  necessary  to  give  in  our  scheme  duly  proportionate  weight 
to  the  various  sides  of  University  education.  .  .  . 

Accordingly  all  the  great  Honours  subjects  are  made 
possible  staple  subjects  of  the  competition,  and  Modern 
Languages,  for  instance,  will  no  longer  have  to  be  smuggled 
in  as  a  kind  of  make -weight.  The  modern  language 
student  will  be  able  under  the  present  scheme,  as  the 
Classical  man  could  under  the  previous  one,  to  devote 
himself  with  an  easy  mind  during  his  undergraduate 
years  to  the  subject  of  his  choice.  He  will  know  that 
his  principal  subject  will  have  due  weight  in  the  com- 
petition, and  that,  if  unsuccessful,  he  will  not  be  unfairly 
prejudiced  as  compared  with  his  fellow -students  in  the 
modern  language  school  who  have  devoted  themselves  to 
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their  degree  work  without  any  thought  of  competing  for 
a  Civil  Service  appointment. 

We  are  frankly  considering  the  scheme  here  from  the 
modern  language  point  of  view,  and  space  forbids  an 
analysis  of  all  its  various  aspects.  One  of  its  great 
innovations,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  consists 
in  dividing  the  examination  into  two  Sections,  A  and  B, 
of  which  the  former  "is  intended  to  test  the  candidates' 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  their  capacity 
for  its  skilful  use,  their  accurate  command  of  knowledge 
which  they  should  have  acquired  in  the  course  of  a 
systematic  education  and  self -education,  and  should  have 
retained  to  assist  them  in  their  future  work,  and  their 
equipment  in  one  foreign  language  at  least  for  working 
purposes."  It  also  includes  a  viva  voce  Examination,  which 
"  should  be  a  test,  by  means  of  questions  and  conversation 
on  matters  of  general  interest,  of  the  candidate's  alertness, 
intelligence,  and  intellectual  outlook,  his  personal  qualities 
of  mind  and  mental  equipment."  The  other  subjects  are 
Essay ;  English  ;  Questions  on  contemporary  subjects,  social, 
economic  and  political ;  and  Questions  on  general  principles, 
methods  and  applications  of  Science.1  Eight  hundred 
marks  are  allotted  to  the  whole  of  Section  A.  We  have 
spoken  of  it  at  some  length,  as  it  has  a  very  direct 
bearing  on  the  changed  position  of  Modern  Languages  in 
the  competition. 

Section  B  carries  1000  marks,  and  400  maybe  obtained 
for  any  one  of  the  prescribed  languages  together  with  its 
history  and  literature.  Thus  Latin  together  with  Greek, 
or  any  two  of  the  Modern  Languages,  French,  German, 
Spanish  or  Italian,  Eussian,  would  give  a  possible  total 
of  800  out  of  the  maximum  of  1000. 

It  is  also  possible  to  take  an  extra  numerum  subject, 
namely,  "  one  of  the  translation  papers  of  Section  A  in  a 

1   "  Including  Geography  "  is  added  here  in  the  Regulations. 
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language  not  already  taken  in  that  section."  For  this 
100  marks  will  be  awarded,  bringing  up  the  grand  total 
for  the  whole  competition  to  1900. 

The  change  in  the  status  of  Modern  Languages  under 
the  new  scheme  is  nothing  short  of  revolutionary.  A 
modern  language  Honours  student  could  make  up  his 
possible  total  of  1000  in  Section  B  by  taking  two  modern 
languages  with  their  history  and  literature,  combined,  say, 
with  European  History  from  1763  to  191 4.  He  could  take 
also  the  translation  paper  in  the  extra  numerum  language, 
and  would  have  a  translation  paper  in  the  language  com- 
prised in  Section  A.  This,  with  the  other  general  subjects 
of  Section  A  common  to  all  candidates,  would  form  the 
whole  of  his  syllabus,  and  it  is  obvious  how  largely  his 
regular  degree  work  with  its  concomitant  studies  would 
bulk  in  the  light  of  the  future  competitive  test.  The 
Civil  Service  Examination,  by  which  his  degree  would 
be  followed,  would  no  longer  mean  the  hasty  collection 
of  a  number  of  heterogeneous  subjects,  but  only  the 
maturing  and  consolidation  of  his  own  branch  of  learning 
in  its  broadest  aspects. 

Yet,  though  we  modern  language  students  may  feel 
ourselves  on  the  one  hand  uplifted  by  this  full  and  frank 
recognition  of  the  dignity  of  our  subject,  we  are  to  be 
chastened  as  well  as  elated.  Paragraph  16  is  very  frank 
and  outspoken,  and  practically  amounts  to  a  criticism  of 
the  existing  University  Schools  of  Modern  Languages. 
We  quote  it  in  extenso.  The  italics  are  our  own. 

The  existing  scheme  has  been  condemned  on  the  ground 
that  it  gives  an  excessive  advantage  to  candidates  chiefly 
trained  in  the  learning  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Some 
no  doubt  would  wish  us  to  put  the  Classics  at  a  disadvantage, 
or  to  exclude  them  altogether  from  the  examination.  We  are 
not  inclined,  nor  do  we  think  it  to  be  our  duty,  to  put  any 
handicap  on  the  widest,  the  most  systematic,  and  the  most 
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consistent  humanistic  education  that  at  present  exists  in  this 
country.  "We  shall  make  the  attempt  to  put  similar  and 
equivalent  learning  related  to  modern  peoples  on  an  equal 
footing  with  Classical  learning.  But  we  cannot  thereby  alter 
existing  conditions,  though  we  may  assist  by  our  action  the 
improvement  and  development  of  a  consistent  and  continuous 
education  in  the  language,  literature,  and  history,  of  the  most 
important  European  nations.  We  cannot  expect  forthwith  to  find 
many  candidates  thoroughly  trained  in  the  language,  the  scholarship, 
the  thought,  the  social  and  economic  history  even  of  France,  as  men 
are  now  trained  in  the  like  learning  that  appertains  to  Greece. 
There  will  not  soon  be  candidates  whose  knowledge  of  France 
has  been  built  up  systematically  through  twelve  or  fourteen 
years ;  the  standard  and  tradition  of  scholarship  in  such 
studies  will  not  be  quickly  built  up  to  the  Classical  level.  To 
teach  the  Classical  learning  and  develop  Classical  scholarship 
there  was  at  work  in  1914  a  great  band  of  scholars  equipped 
by  the  tradition,  the  organised  learning,  and  the  experience,  of 
four  hundred  years.  We  cannot  create  for  the  Modern  Languages 
an  equivalent  staff  of  teachers  by  altering  an  examination.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  most  able  students  have  gone  in  the  past  to 
Classics,  and  we  cannot  alter  the  national  habits,  the  prepos- 
sessions, and  the  system,  that  have  caused  the  most  gifted 
among  literary  students  to  follow  the  ancient  studies.  But 
we  can  give  an  equal  opportunity  to  modern  studies ;  the 
schools  and  Universities  must  do  the  rest ;  if  the  nation  desires 
enlightenment  and  sound  training  to  proceed  from  modern 
studies  it  will  no  doubt  in  course  of  time  obtain  what  it  desires 
provided  it  is  prepared  to  use  the  requisite  means.  We  do 
not  reckon  the  influence  of  this  competition  to  be  so  great 
as  it  is  sometimes  said  to  be;  but  so  far  as  its  influence 
extends  we  think  it  should  be  used  to  encourage  modern 
studies,  though  not  by  accepting  an  inferior  equipment  in 
modern  languages,  literature,  and  history,  as  the  equivalent 
of  a  much  higher  equipment  in  similar  Greek  and  Latin 
learning  and  scholarship.  Our  scheme  should  be  based  as 
Macaulay  suggested  on  the  existing  scheme  of  national  educa- 
tion ;  but  at  the  present  conjuncture,  and  with  the  present 
needs,  we  think  it  may  be  usefully  employed  to  strengthen 
elements  that  still  are  weak ;  and  by  setting  up  a  high  standard 
hat  may  for  a  time  be  seldom  attained,  we  conceive  that  we  shall 
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be  aiding  rather  than  impeding  the  healthy  development  of 
modern  studies ;  and  in  the  words  of  our  reference  adopting 
means  "most  advantageous  to  the  higher  education  of  this 
country." 

It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  argue  about  the  truth  of 
the  above  views  as  to  the  "  scholarship,"  the  "  humanistic 
education,"  the  "  enlightenment  and  sound  training,"  which 
the  study  of  Modern  Languages  is  able  to  provide.  How 
far  they  are  able  to  furnish  them  in  the  spirit  of  the 
framers  of  these  proposals  will  be  practically  demonstrated 
later  by  the  test  of  examination.  That  the  chance  for 
Modern  Languages  in  this  great  competition  would  not 
take  the  form  of  strengthening  the  position  of  merely 
practical  linguistic  attainment  was  inevitable  and  only 
to  be  expected.  In  this  field,  too,  modern  language  work 
can  only  expect  to  be  regarded  as  of  first-rate  value  if  it 
denotes,  to  adapt  words  we  have  already  employed  else- 
where, the  same  standard  of  cultured  intelligence  and 
mental  distinction  as  the  best  work  in  Classics  or  History, 
or  any  other  great  branch  of  learning.  The  fortuitous 
element,  which  inevitably  plays  a  part  in  all  modern 
language  work,  must  be  assigned  its  proper  limits,  and 
the  most  important  part  of  the  field  must  be  that  on 
which  the  brightest  spirits  can  meet  on  a  footing  of 
equality.  That  this  is  the  intention  of  the  reformers 
themselves  is  abundantly  clear  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  Report  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Modern  Languages ; 
and  above  all  from  that  outspoken  and  incisive  para- 
graph wherein  they  chasten  our  all  too  exuberant  and 
grateful  hearts. 
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